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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tms interesting Work originally appeared in France, 
under the title of " Three Sermons under Louis XV. '* Two 
translations are already before the public, under different 
titles, viz. — " The Court and the Desert," 3 vols, post 8vo. 
£1, lis. 6d. ; " The Priest and the Huguenot ; or. Per- 
secution in the Age of Louis XV.," 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. : 

m THE SUCCESS OF THE PRESENT TRANSLATION THE AuTHOR 
HAS AN EQUAL INTEREST WITH THE PUBLISHERS. 



FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was a day in July 1760, about the end of the month — 
evening was drawing on — ^when a priest might have been seen 
walking quickly towards one of the doors of the cathedral at 
Meaux. He wore a travelling dress — broad-brimmed hat, 
bands, dark cloak, gaiters, and dusty shoes. His figure was 
tall and erect, his eye bright and intelligent, although set 
beneath rather a low forehead ; in a word, his whole appear- 
ance was rather unpolished than dignified. It would have 
been impossible to say whether at the moment he was under 
the influence of emotion or simply hurried. A few steps from 
the door, however, a feeling of emotion became more apparent 
on his features. He involuntarily slackened his pace. His 
eyes were turned steadfastly towards the interior of the 
church, and seemed as though they sought some object there. 
As he was about to cross the threshold — "Charity, your 
reverence l" said one of the numerous beggars sitting or 
kneeling, according to custom, on either side of the porch. 
And as the priest seemed neither to see nor hear him — 
"Charity I" repeated he. The tone of his voice, notwith- 
standing a very marked southern accent, was abrupt and 
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2 FEANCE BEFORE THE EEVOLUTION. 

proud. He seemed rather to command than to entreat. It 
was like a deep feeling of indignation that only sought an 
opportunity of hursting forth. A whisper ran from one to the 
other amongst the rest of the beggars. 

" That man is mad," said one woman. " Is that the way 
to speak?" 

" And to a priest I " said another. 

" And his first day, besides ! " muttered a blind man. 

The priest, turning round, heard these last words, and cast 
a look upon the beggar, which was at first careless, but after- 
wards more attentive. 

" It is your first day, from what I hear. You do not know 
how to beg yet." 

" I know that I am starving, and" — 

" You are starving?" 

" Yes." 

" It is false I " 

"I tell you it is false!" 

The forward beggar cast down his eyes. 

" You are not starving," repeated the priest slowly, " and 
you are not what you" — 

The beggar started, and the priest, seeing his look of 
alarm, mterrupted himself. 

" Wait for me here," said he ; "I wish to speak to you." 
He then entered the church. 

He had scarcely advanced a few steps when he again stop- 
ped, as if not knowing to what side he ought to turn. The 
church was dark and deserted, for, as we have already said, 
evening was drawing on. No sound was to be heard but the 
murmur of the prayers of a few women, kneeling here and 
there, in the chapels and beside the pillars. Seeing no one 
who appeared able to direct him in his search, he went 
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Btnugkt on, knelt for an instant on the lowest step of the high 
altar, crossing himself as he did so ; then, turning to the left, 
he began to read, as he still walked on, the inscriptions with 
which the walls and the pavement were covered. The dark- 
ness increased, and at each monument he was obliged to stoop 
a little lower. His impatience seemed to augment at each 
step. He seemed almost angry with the dead, known or 
unknown, who came thus inopportunely and placed them- 
selves between him and the object of his search. At last he 
stopped suddenly. Behind the high altar, against the wall, 
on a marble tablet, where an episcopal mitre stood out in 
relief above some well-designed books, he had perceived these 
words : — 

** hic quiescit, resurrecnonem expectanb, 

Jacobus Benignus BOSSUET, 

Episoopub Mbldenbis, 

Serenissihi Delphini Pilsceftor, 

Universitatis Parisiensis 

priyilegiorum apostolicorum conservator, 

COLLEGU ReOU NaVARRJE SUPERIOR. 

Obut anno Domini m-dcciv. 

Annos natus lxzvi. 

Requiescat in pace."^ 

The priest did not go further than the second line. What 
mattered to him these titles, these dates ? He only sought 
a name, and that name he had found — ^his eyes were fixed 
upon it. It seemed as though he saw through the marble 
the well-known features of him whose remains the tablet 
pointed out. " Yes," murmured he, " Hie quiescit ! He is 
here ! — Quiescit : I like the word — he rests I He has all 

* "Here lies, awaiting the resurrection, James Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
PreceptOT to His Serene Highness the Dauphin, Guardian of the apostolical privil^ee of 
the XJniTenii^ of Paris, Superior of the B.oyal College of Navaire. Deceased in the year 
of our Lord 1704, aged 76. May he rest in peace!" 



eternity to rest, as he used to say to his friends, like Amauld 
and Nicole, when they advised him to take a little ri^st is 
this world. Quieaeit / — after sixty years of labour, that word 
is Buffii:lent eulogy in itself. God I if it be one day written 
on my tomb, will it be a word of eulogy also ? Will men 
say ? — but let men say what they will. What avails what 
I say, as I read those lines, to him who lies there ? but Thou, 
ray God ! what wilt Thou say ? Wilt Thou deem that I 
have fulfilled my work ? Quieaeit — he is here." 

He stretched out his Land tK)wards the marble. He seemed 
to expect it to soften beneath bis touch. " Does he see me?" 
resumed he, " Am I allowed to think tiat my labours, that 
— but no ; begone — begone such thoughts 1 Whilst I am 
here, almost on my knees, upon his tomb, pride foUowH ma 
into the very presence of that glory before which 1 seem to 
be humbling myself — even upon these ashes which t«ach me 
at the very same moment its nothingness I I asked if he 
sees me — if he hears me I Such ate we : it is nut enough to 
be seen and heard by the living, we want to be seen and 
heard by the dead also. Poor liuman heart 1 poor human 
heart ! After having preaehed bo much to others, this, then, 
is the point at which I am still myself. Who will preach, 
then, to me ? Alas ! he also, whUst he imagined he sought 
the glory of God only, how often did he not seek his own 1 " 

He [laused, and, after a long silence ; — "Alarming thought ! " 
he pursued, " to think that one may have seemed to labour 
forty, fi%, sixty years for the glory of God, and the salvation 
of our fellow- creatures, whilst, out of the total amount, in 
Gud'a sight not one, one single one, uf these years has been 
devoted to Him, fully and sincerely 1 To think that one 
might die at one's post, and yet be cast out at the Last Day 
as an unprofitable servant 1 What is ftw state now? 1 
God already settled with him this terrible account? Se 
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restSj men have written there. What do they know about 
it?" 

Then, carried back to the first thoughts awakened by his 
proximity to the mortal remains of Bossuet — " He who so 
well said : ' Come and see the little that is left to us of so 
much greatness and glory,' has been himself, for neariy sixty 
years, beyond that gate of which he described the terrors I 
It is he who is now * that something which has no longer a 
name in any language I ' Oh 1 my God, however eloquent 
may have been the voices that spoke of eternity while on 
earth, how much more eloquent are they when hushed in 
silence I What pulpit is there like the tomb I What orator 
like death I And he is there himself — ^there, beneath my feet ! 
If I were to raise this slab, I should see him V* 

" You would not see him I " said a voice. It was not that 
of the beggar ; but the accent was so exactly the same, that 
the priest, somewhat startled, mistook it for the moment. " Is 
it you?" said he, turning quickly round. But almost as 
quickly — " I beg your pardon," resumed he ; "I thought" — 

The person who had broken in upon him was likewise in 
travelling costume : broad-brimmed hat, black cloak, gaiters, 
and dusty shoes. His sun-burnt countenance bespoke the 
rustic ; but his bearing was easy and even noble. Although 
he did not appear more than forty, his hair was almost white. 
" It is I who should beg your pardon," said he, " I have dis- 
turbed your meditations." 

" I was speaking almost aloud, I believe," said the priest ; 
"you heard me?" 

" Some words — ^the last. I understood that you thought 
you stood on the tomb of the former Bishop of Meaux, 
and"— 

" Am I not there ? and this epitaph ?" 

" It only remained twenty years upon the grave of Bossuet. 



The Cardinal de Bi^y had the front of the high altar repaired 
in 1724. The monuments were removed and put here. The 
body of BoBBuet then remained" — 

" Where ? you Imow the ajiot ? " 

" There— before the first Btep" — 

" There, Bay you? at the vety spot wliere 1 knelt just now ! " 

He hurried tliither. Nothing, in fact, indicated a tomb. 
Slabs of green and while marble covered tho whole space 
comprised between the altar and tho railing of the choir, 

" So it is in life," said the stranger. " We pasB by the 
truth witliout Beeing it, and we pay our homage to that which 
has but its semblance." 

"Yea," added the priest; "and what is still worse, the 
semblance has often charms over which the truth itself does 
not easily triumph. See, su- — I am almost sorry you have 
undeceived me. All that BoBsiiet had to say to me, he has 
said yonder — where he is not. It is in vain that he hes here. 
To my ima^nation and my heart, he will still be yonder" — 
and he went to oast a last look on the epitaph. Tho 
stranger followed him. 

" After all, ' ' said the latter, " if the shade of BoBsiict is any 
where in this church, it is neither there nor here. You know 
that our shades, according to the poets, delight in the spots 
where in our hfetime we were beat pleased to be. If Bosauet 
were to appear to ns, it is yonder, I think, that we should see 
hira ;" and he pointed to the pulpit, which was seen in the dis- 
tance through the pillars of the nave. 

The priest shook hia head. 

" Do you think so?" said he. "I think, on the contrary, 
that he would not be at all pleased to be there unless God 
gave him power to drive out the preachers of the day, or to 
inspire them with a very different kind of eloquence." 

" That is precisely," resumed the stranger, " what I thought 
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just now, as I passed before that pulpit. I know little of the 
preachers of the day ; but it appears that Bossuet has sons 
whom he would scarcely acknowledge — affectation, empty 
sound, many words and few ideas, abundance of philosophy, 
and hardly any Christianity." 

" Hardly any f say rather, none** 

" With all my heart ; but I did not venture" — 

"Why?" 

" Your habit"— 

"My habit is a livery which ought not to prevent my 
blaming those who degrade it." 

" This frankness does you honour ; and you must have 
many opportunities of practising it. Yes, as you say, the 
traditions of the gospel are more and more unknown to your 
preachers. You have but one, it is said, who haa escaped 
this imiversal decline, and who can be cited as a really Chris- 
tian orator. I have heard him once, and'* — 

"Itis— ?" 

Had the church been less dark than it was, he to whom 
this question waa addressed might have seen the eyes of the 
priest shining with unusual brightness. His cheeks coloured 
slightly. His hand trembled a little. 

" It is — ?" repeated he. 

" Father — stay — Father Bridaine." 

" Ah 1 Father Bridaine. Yes ; I think I have heard him." 

" And what did you think of him ?" 

" I like your idea, however," said the priest, half absent, 
and as if wishing to change the subject. " Yes — the shade 
of Bossuet in that pulpit. I think, indeed, that if I were to 
remain here an hour or two, alone, in the evening, as at pre- 
sent — amongst these tombs — ^lost in this solemn twilight — 
imagination — the darkness" — 

"Well?" 
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" Do not Bmile, I ihiak I should see him at last. I 
Bhonld see him advancing alowly. He would glide along 
those pillars — no noise ; on the contrary, he would seem to 
bring silence with him, as night brings it to ns at thin mo- 
ment. Behind him, before him, the darkness would thicken 
— still I should see him. I should see nothing but him at last. 
When he had reached the foot of the pulpit, he would ascend 
— nacend. GoodGudl" 

"What?" 

" See — there I" 

The priest stood amazed and motionless, his arm stretched 
out in the direction of the pulpit. Darkness had completely 
closed in upon tlie church. The last glimmerings of twilight 
scarcely made their way through the painted windows. A 
lamp burned before the altar, and its rays, which till then 
had been unperceived, were griulually filHng the space which 
daylight had deserted. By this uncertain light, a human 
form was seen to mount the pulpit stairs. It was, as far as 
could he seen, that of a tall man. His hair was white, and 
when the light of (he lamp was thrown upon his face, the 
face appeared white likewise. Had the priest really im- 
agined that he beheld hini whom his imagination had just 
invoked ? — we cannot tell. Perhaps at the first moment he 
would have been rather at a loss to define what he felt. 
At the stifled exclamation which bad escaped bim, the figure, 
one foot already on the first step, had appeared to listen. 
Then they heard his steps and the rustling of a gown. In 
fact, when it had reached the pulpit, there was cot a doubt 
left, that if it was an apparition, it was gn apparition in flesh 
and blood. 

The singularity of the adventure still remained. What 
was this priest's business there (for the figure had bands on) 
at that hour, and in the dark ? 
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He sat down, drew ont his handkerchief, coughed, but in do- 
ing so, endeavoured to make the least possible noise. He was 
eyidently under the influence of that vague agitation which 
lays hold of the mind amongst the tombs, and makes us speak 
in a whisper even if we have to do with a deaf person. A 
similar effect had been produced upon our two travellers, and 
this was doubtless the reason that the mysterious priest had 
not heard them speak. At last, he rose — 

" Eh I" said both his invisible hearers at once — " a sermon, 
it seems.'' 

The orator crossed himself. Then a second time, a third 
tune, and each tune he modified his attitude. 

" What is he doing ?" said the priest. 

" Don't you understand ?" 

" No. Ah I yes ; I have it. I — I fear I do understand." 

" Alas I Sir, this is one of the very preachers you were 
speaking of. He is come here to study his part." 

The crossing went on. " Miserable Court ape I " muttered 
the priest. " Will he have soon done ? Why does he not 
rather choose a Marchioness's boudoir ? He would at least 
find a glass there to see himself in." 

The silent orator was at length satisfied with himself. The 
last time he had crossed himself it was with irreproachable 
elegance. He then did it again, saying, " In nomine Patrisy 
et FiHij et Spiritus Sancti. Amen" His voice was that of 
a man of thirty or thirty-five, agreeable but affected ; art had 
destroyed nature, and the orator was evidently one of those 
who think that it cannot be destroyed too effectually. Then 
came his text : — " Nihil aliud inter vos scire volui, nisi Chris- 
turn, et Christum crucijiocum" The translation followed, ac- 
cording to custom : — " For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified." * 

♦ 1 Cor. IL 2. 
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These words were repeated in the same tone in which lie 
would have recited a madrigal of Chaulieu, of Bernis, or de 
la Fare, or — but it would be endless to name all the versi- 
fiers of the day who were called poeta, and on whose verges 
it was evident that oar orator had fed more than on the prose 
of St. Paul. The priest and his companion began however 
better to distinguish his countenance. Whether it was that 
their eyes were becoming more accustomed to the partial 
light, or that their imagination being calmer permitted them 
to see better, there was now nothing left of the phantom 
about him. To the cadaverous pallor had succeeded a, very 
florid complexion. The hair was still white, but with powder. 
The dark cloak was changed into an elegant cassock, which 
showed to advantage his well-proportioned figure. There was 
not a doubt then left, that he was one of those " fat fellows, 
with t«n thousand crowns a year," as La Bruytre calls them, 
in describing the Court abbes. 

" Sire," said he. 

A new discoverj-. It was a sermon to be preached before 
the king. 

" Sire," rex>eated he, and after having emmciated the word 
in various keys, he appeared at last to have foimd the one that 
suited him. It was a happy enough mixture of grace and 
power, of confidence and humility. 

" Sire," he continued ; " it was thus that a great apostle 
expressed himself — one who had been chosen by Providence 
to disseminate the instructions and the virtues of the Christian 
legislator." 

" There it is," muttered the priest — " Great apostle — Pro- 
vidence — Christian kgislalor." 

" What would you have ? " said the other. " The Ency- 
eloptBdia has shown the way. Religion, to be tolerated, must 
turn philosopher. Instead of God, Providence — it is more 
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vague ; every one takes it as he likes. Instead of Jesus 
Christ, the Christian legislator — ^not to alarm those who make 
Him a Teacher like any other. Apostle, great apostle — hut 
how could he say simply Peter or John, Paul or James — and 
hefore the Court too I '' 

" And to think/' said the priest, " that it is nearly the same 
thing all over France I " The stranger smiled. 

" All over France ? I know of a comer where I promise 
you that it is not, and that it never will he, the same.'' 

" And that comer is — ?" 

" The— Desert." 

" You say the"— 

But the orator had continued, and the priest, without wait- 
ing for a clearer answer, began to listen again. After a pic- 
ture of the labours and sufferings of the apostle well enough 
drawn — " What was the secret of his strength ?" he had said ; 
" whence did he draw so much courage and perseverance ?" 
But instead of answering with the apostle himself, " By faith," 
which, in 1760, would have savoured much too strongly of 
bigotry — " In his devotedness to his Master," the orator had 
replied ; and upon this followed a long tirade on devotedness 
in general, on the strength that it gives, and the courage it 
inspires. This part, however, was clever, and did not want 
for animation; it would have figured perfectly well in a 
serious and Christian discourse, but as an accessory. Un- 
fortunately, that which should have been only accessory 
appeared the most important ; the orator was evidently de- 
termined not to go further. Was the learned abbe at least 
going to confine himself to that which is most pure, according 
to the merely human standard to which he had reduced St. 
Paul's devotedness ? It seemed at one moment that he was 
at last going to enter upon the religious vie^ of the question. 

" And who is the Master," he had said, " to whom the 
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apostle is proud to have given himself wholly ? ' I am 
bound toknowDothinw/writeB lie, 'but Christ' — what Christ? 
— Christ glorified, doubtless — Christ seatod fnr ever at the 
right hand of God his Father. No I Christ in His abase- 
ment — Christ in His humility — Christ condemned — Christ 
crucified ! " 

"Goodl ftbb6, very goodl" But he had only risen to 
fall the more completely. 

It was not easy id France to preach with impunity before 
the kmg, and where a Bossuet, a Bonrdaloue, a MassUlon, 
had HO often and so sadly failed, it was not a Court abbe who 
could refrain, in 1760, from burning a little incense on the 
altar of the same idol. Thus, the abasement of Christ was 
introduced only to bring about a compliment to the king. 
Was not one necessary, according to custom, at the end of 
the exordium ? 

" Certainly," he had therefore added, " this is a species of 
devotedness which your Majesty has never inspired to any 
one. Under whatever aspect your servants contemplate you, 
they see in you only greatness and glory. Greatness of birth, 
greatness in your undertakings, greatness in your virtues, 
greatness in everything that proceeds irom you 1 Ah ! how 
easy is devotedness to such a master 1 How little merit there 
is in serving you ! But devotedness to misfortune, devoted- 
ness despite of humiliation and outrage, this it is that is 
difficult and truly beautiful ; this is what we are going to 
admire ; this is what we shall ask of God through the inter- 
cession of Mary." 

" Mary, indeed ! Mary" muttered the priest again. " For- 
merly we said the Virgin — the holy Virgin ; but now — bah I 
people would laugh. Mary — that is a better style. What 
do you say?" 

" r have nothmg to say on the question. Mary or Ike 
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Vtrgtn, it little matters ; as for me, I should say neither the 
one nor the other." 

"You would say, then?" — 

He made no answer, and began to listen again. The priest 
began to think the tone of his companion rather strange. • He 
had already asked himself once or twice whom he had to do 
with. Was he a stranger in the place, as his travelling cos- 
tume would seem to indicate ? But the details he had given 
him as to Bossuet's burial-place seemed rather to bespeak a 
citizen of Meaux. Was he one of the infidels of the day ? 
He appeared, indeed, very little devout as regarded the Vir- 
gin, but then he had spoken of Christianity and of Christ 
precisely as the priest wished that all preachers should speak. 
And that mysterious name, which his interlocutor had not 
caught, but which did not resemble that of any province? 
The stranger, on his part, began to perceive the perplexity 
into which he had thrown his companion. " Suppose we go 
away?" said he. "The exordium is finished; the sermon 
will perhaps be very long. You see, besides, that it is always 
the same thing. Now he has taken up his devotedness in 
detail— devotedness of the ancients, devotedness of the mo- 
dems, devotedness amongst savages — all is there, save Chris- 
tian devotedness." 

" Let us go, then ; I am quite willing," said the priest. 
" I have heard only too much." 

" But let us take care that he neither sees nor hears us ; 
let us go down the lower aisle — this way — in the shade. 
What now I — ^he has stopped ; has he heard us?" 

" He has stopped short, I think." 

" Yes, indeed — see, he is seeking his sentence ; he is at a 
loss for a word — impossible — ^he must have it by all means." 

" He deserves that the same thing should happen to him 
before the king." 



" See what it is to learn by rote — mechanically : lose a 
word, and all is lost." 

"One would think you were of the profession," Baid the priest. 

" I? — see, he is coming down from the pulpit. Where is 
he going?" 

" Under the lamp — he is tiiming the leaves of hi8 manu- 
script — he has found the won! — he is going up again ; let ub 
pass while his back is turned." 

They reached the end of tlie nave, but thence there was no 
means of exit ; the tliree doors were shut. 

"We might have thought bo," said the priest; "he has 
taken measures not to be disturbed. I remember, now, having 
seen from a. distance a beadle huming out the women. What 
shall we do?" 

" Let us wait ; he must open the door himself, or some one 
must open it for him." 

" He is getting animated— let us go nearer ; the end will 
probably be curious." 

The end, however, was still far off. He was citing Orestes 
and Pylades. At last came the application. After having 
listened for some minutes — " Impious 1 " exclaimed the priest. 
But the orator, more and more excited, did not hear him. 

" I would fain," he had said — " 1 would fain conclude by 
Hiime example which should bring vividly before your eyes 
all tiiat I have just pointed out to you. I would fain choose 
this example in the palace of royalty, and, if it were possible, 
here — but what? have I not already said. Sire, when I com- 
menced this discourse, that here devotedness has no merit, 
so easy, so delightful is it? Were I to name all those whose 
hearts are wholly yours, I should name all those who are 
listening to me, all your subjects, your whole Court. Never- 
theless, in the midst of this tide of affection which flows to- 
wards you from all sides, may I not be permitted to mention 
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a devotedness which, if not more entire, is at least more 
special, more constant, and dearer to your heart ? K devoted- 
ness to misfortune in the case of a prince surroimded by glory 
and happy in the happiness he confers, is a thing necessarily 
unknown, still royalty has its cares, its fatigues, its trials. 
Happy then, happy the hand to whom it is given to smooth 
them I Happy the long friendship" — 

It was at this point that the priest had exclaimed — " Im- 
pious I" 

There could, indeed, be no mistake : it was to the friend- 
ship of Madame de Pompadour that the orator dared to allude. 
So long as this connexion had been manifestly impure, the 
pulpit at Versailles had been satisfied to remain silent and un- 
moved, as under Louis XIV. ; but since the king's mistress, 
on reaching her fortieth year, had chosen to style herself his 
friend^ the most scrupulous had eagerly adopted this view of 
the case. It was well known that the Marchioness, in order 
to prolong that degrading influence which she no longer hoped 
for from her own charms, had ended by becoming the pur- 
veyor of the ignoble pleasures of the Parc-atix-cerfs, Appear- 
ances were saved. What more was wanted ? What need to 
inquire into that which passed under the chaste mantle of 
friendship? It was thus that our preacher at Meaux had 
done, like many others ; and, as is often the case, he had 
gone much farther than his predecessors. 

It was doubtful, however, whether a reputation thus re- 
stored would be to the taste of the favourite herself. The 
expression, long friendship, above all, might chance to be 
unwelcome. Was it not forcing on people's recollection that 
the intimacy had lasted fifteen years — ^the friendship two or 
three ? Was it not, besides, bestowing publicly upon her that 
certificate of mature years so unwillingly accepted by women 
in general ? But our abbe, in his zeal, did not look so closely 
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into the question. Who has sense enough never to he the 
bear of the fable ? He bad conaluded — a, triumphal tirade 
closed the sermon. 

" I am quite overpowered by it," said the priest. " No ; 
this abominable sermon shall not be preached I " 

"How?" 

" It shall not, I repeat ; I would rather go — yea — I would 
rather go to the king himself." 

"But what now? he ia beginning again." 

He did indeed begin agam, but rapidly and without ges- 
ture, as one who is repeating over for the last time a lesson 
of which he wishes to he quite snre. 

" This time," said the priest, " it is really too much." 

" We must have done with it. 

" Come — but no ; go — go 
myself." 

" If I restrain myselt believi 
cnlty." 

He went forward, and, as the preacher stopped in astonish- 
ment — " Sir," said he, " there are persons here who have jnst 
heard you" — 

"Heard me?" 

"And who wish to go out. Not but that tney have been 
charmed" — 

The preacher bowed. " Sir, you overpower mej might I 
ask what happy chance" — 

" I really think," said the priest, in a whisper, " that he 
imagines we are dehghted. Let him believe it — I shall meet 
Viiin again." 

" We were at the lower end of the church — the doors are 
shut" — 

" I desired it. Forgive me this hour of impristiaraect and 
— of ennuL" 



show ourselves. 
I could not restrain 



, it is not without diffi- 
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This last word sought a compliment. He paused, as if 
expecting one ; but his two hearers were not men to push the 
joke further. 

" You wish to go out?" resumed he, evidently less polite. 
^^ Knock at that little door behind you — a beadle is waiting 
outside to open to me." 

They went out. The beadle closed the door after them and 
went away. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Amidst these incidents, the priest had forgotten the man in 
the porch. A few steps from the chnrch, however, the thought 
recurred to him ; and though it appeared little probable that 
the beggar would still be waiting for hhn — 

" Excuse me," said he to his companion ; " I have business 
this way. • Thank you, sir, for your company." 

" Farewell ; I shall remember this evening, and the tomb 
of Bossuet." 

" And I shall not forget him who showed it to me. Shall 
we never meet again ? " 

" I am going to Paris." 

" And 1 also. Where shall you lodge ?" 

" At — ^no — ^let us leave it to God to bring us together if it 
is His will." 

"So be it — I accept the rendezvous ; it will perhaps be 
more certain than those that we arrange for ourselves. One 
word more : are you of Meaux?" 

" No." 

"Of Paris?" 

" No." 

" Of what province, then ?^' • 

The stranger appeared to hesitate. " Of none," said he. 

"You are not a Frenchman?" 

"I am — and I am not" — 

"In GWs name, whence are you?" 
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" From iihe— Desert:* 

The priest understood at last. He let go tbe stranger's 
hand precipitately ; then, seeming to repent that he had done 
so, he took it again, and pressed it, but without adding a word. 

Seated at the same spot, the beggar was waiting for him. 
" At last I" said he, rising. " Your devotions have: been very 
long." And, with the same manner as when he had asked for 
alms, he advanced towards the priest, when, on a sudden, the 
latter 0aw him turn pale, stagger, and at last fall down on 
his knees, his arms stretched out in the direction of the street. 

"Judas I" said a voice from behind; and the priest, turn- 
ing roimd, saw a man disappear in the darkness, whom he 
recognised as the companion from whom he had just parted. 
But the beggar, rising from his knees, had iiashed towards 
the church. His hands convulsively clasped together over 
his head, he clung to the pillars of the porch, and sobbed 
fearfully. He seemed as though he would have willingly 
sunk into the wall, to escape from some terrible vision. The 
priest drew near to him. " What is the matter ? What has 
happened ? He is gone " — 

" I will not see him — I will not" — 

" He is gone, I tell you I" 

" He is gone?" said the man, turning roimd distrustfully ; 
and when he had made sure of it — " You knew me, then," 
resumed he, "when you told me to wait for you? He had 
seen me? — ^^e had told you who I was?" 

**^e— /ie— who?" 

" ITe— Rabaut." 

" It was Rabaut — Rabaut from the Cevennes?" 

" Yes ; Rabaut from the Desert — the minister Rabaut. Did 
you not know him ? " 

" I had just left him, but I did not know his name. How 
he happened to be behind me at that moment, I cannot tell." 
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On parting from the priest, Eabaut — ^for it was he — ^was 
surprised to see him turning towards a door which he knew 
to be shut. A man on whose head a price is fixed has a 
right to be distrustful. He had followed him. 

" You did not know him, then ? " cried the beggar ; " and I 
have named him I — ^to a priest 1 My Gk)d I my God I am I 
destined to betray him a second time?" 

"A second time?" 

" Did you not hear what he said?" 

"He said, * Judas.'" 

"I am the Judcts!^* 

" Listen to me. On the faith of a priest" — 

The beggar shook his head. 

" On the faith of a man — are you satisfied ?— on the faith 
of a man, I swear to you that I will not give him up. But 
you must tell me your story. Where do you live?" 

"I? nowhere." 

"Where would you have passed the night?" 

" There— on those steps." 

" You shall come with me." 

" I ? — ^to the house of a priest ? Though you guessed so 
well that I am not what I appeared to be, you do not know 
that I have a horror of them all." 

"All?" 

" All, except one." 

" Well, I shall try and make you say, ' except two.' Come, 
come I " 

The beggar allowed himself to be led away. They reached 
a small inn in the suburbs of Meaux. " Has my horse been 
taken care of?" asked the priest. "Where has my portman- 
teau been put?" 

" Up stairs, sir." 

" Show us the way, and bring supper." 
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Supper was brought, but the beggar refused to sit down to 
table. He took a piece of bread, and went to the farthest 
comer of the room to eat it in silence. 

" Still except one?** said the priest, smiling. 

" Still.'* But the word was somewhat forced. The heart 
of this man was beginning to soften visibly beneath the be- 
nevolent glance of the aged priest. The latter did his best to 
restrain himself^ that he might not appear in too great a hurry 
to bring about the good understanding which now seemed 
certain. 

He continued his meal quietly ; at length, after a rather 
long silence — "What is the name of that favoured onef^^ 
said he. 

" I will never tell it but to the other — if I ever meet with 
another." 

" K so, tell me.*' 

" You will have it so ? Well, it is Father Bridaine." 

The priest raised his head quickly. 

"Ah I" said he, "Father Bridainel*' But immediately, 
resuming his supper, he added, half aloud, " I never saw that 
man, however." 

The man thought he spoke of Father Bridaine. 

" You say you never saw him ? nor I, either. But it seems 
to me that if I were to see him"— 

" Well, what then ? " 

" I should recognise him." 

" You think so," said the priest with the same smile as 
before. " Come, I have finished supper ; will you, yes or no, 
tell me your story ?" 

" A price is set upon my head — T tell you beforehand, as 
well as on that of Paul Kabaut. Now keep my secret or no ; 
it little matters to me. Listen." 

The beggar then began his story thus : — 
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" I iini one of those children of the Desert,* of whom you 
have made Pariaa, if not something; worse, for Pariaa have a 
right to live, and that right is denied ns.f My father was 
horn mider the aabres of your great king's dragoons. His 
fiiEher had died on the wheel ; hia great-grandfather on tlie 
walls of La Rochelle ; and we had by way of mark in our 
Bible, a piece of old linen, dyed with the blood of one of our 
ancestors, who had been assassinated at Nimes at the tiiuo of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. This fragment we were 
wont to spread out religiously every niglit, on the pag;e that 
wa* to be read, and to say with that other martyr in whose 
name we are slaughtered — ' Father, forgive them.' 

" I shall give you no account of the first years of my life. 
They grow up quickly, I promise you, who grow up under 
the knife. I was but seven or eight years old when the per- 
secution broke out afresh. This was all we gained by the 
iauiels of Fontenoy. I knew no childhood. Kursed amidst 
fear and danger, we were men at twelve years old ; at thirty, 
almost aged ; at forty, gray-headed — ^tike him. I had not 
come to that yet. I was but twenty ; but no one in our moun- 
tains surpassed me in courage, in earnestness, and in faith. 
Was a mewago to be conveyed through a thousand dangers ? 
— I was ready. Was encouragement or consolation needed ? 
— again I was ready. Our elders invited me to their deli- 
berations. Our ministers looked upon me as one of the pillars 
of that Buffering but glorious Church, entirely built up of the 
bones of our marfyiB, 

'' And I loved this perilous existence. I might have endea- 

■ It ii oell known Van thin iru (be Unn appUcd In genenl U those >Ud and uelndAd 
upriM wliuro Iha Protoiuinu ot the Bonlh ol Prance rewtned lo celobmlo Ihelr ■orahip. 
Thenee llie ermuuDn eiprsBBiiiiui :— " Cbimdia at Ibe Diuen,' " Pulurs -It Ibe Desun^' 
" Wnnlilp In ihe Desen," 4c. 

r tin edlcu ot LdhIo XIV. und Ixinix X V. were based a^aa Che HniiJadtlnD ifau Utoa 
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voured, like so many others, to quit a country thirsting for 
our .blood. No one feared less those galleys to which the 
Protestants, arrested in their flight, were condemned — ^but of 
flight I never had even a thought. And do not imagine that 
this was merely from pride. To those who fled, I said, ' Go 
where God calls you ; as for me, it is His will that I should 
remain' — and I did remain. In the midst of a province com- 
pletely crushed, I had created for myself a sort of indepen- 
dence, respected even by the agents of tyranny. Twenty 
tunes they might have taken me in the overt act of Protes- 
tantism ; twenty times they had pretended not to see it. 

" Enough of victims had paid the penalty in my stead. 
Like Job, seated in his habitation, and receiving blow upon 
blow, the tidings of death that pierced his very soul, I used to 
hear — ' Such a one is taken ; he will be tried to-morrow, 
executed the day after.' And this was perhaps a neighbour — 
perhaps a friend of my childhood, with whom I had conversed, 
or had prayed, that very day, or the day before. One day it 
was my yoimg sister, who was torn from me to be shut up in 
a convent, and soon after I heard that she had died of grief. 
At another time it was my brother, who was brought home to 
me mortally wounded. He had been surprised returning from 
one of our assemblies. The soldiers had fired at random, and 
a ball had entered his chest. 

" Well, in the midst of tiiis overflowing of troubles, I was 
calm. Peacefully resting on the immovable rock of my belief, 
I listened to the billows of this torrent of blood raging around 
me. Let it carry me away, I thought, or leave me, I shall 
but arrive a little sooner or a little later there, where martyrs, 
and those who have deserved to be such, are. Often, in some 
retired spot of our mountains, I loved to raise the ancient altar 
of the patriarchs, with stones, and grass, and wood. I per- 
fumed it with thyme ; I climbed up to it — and there on my 
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knees, my anns extended, 1 offered myself up, snul and body, 
to the God whose voice I heard in every sound in natursj as 
well ae in every one of the throbbings of my own heart. Those 
monntaina, at snch times, were no longer the Cevennes. I 
had bounded over time and space. I trod in spirit that land 
sanctified by the steps of Abraham — of the prophets — of the 
Son of Grod. Oh 1 my mountains ! Oh 1 holy musings be- 
neath the chestnut trees of my home I In those times of deso- 
lation, ye were an Eden to me — and now, if it were given me 
to find myself once more amidst your solitudes, ye would be 
to me a very hell." 

He paused. His head sank on his breast : his eyes were 
swollen with tears ; but he conld not weep. 

" Take courage, my son," said the priest ; " take courage ! 
you repent. I do not yet know of what sin ; but you repent 
— that is enough. The Church has pardons" — 

" The Chureh !" eried he, " the Church I — the pardons of 
the Church ! Is it with flames that you would quench the 
thirst of the damned ? It is the Church, the Church her 
and her infamous pardons, that have been my min." 

" Be calm." 

" Her pardons ! Ah ! I thought I had met with a 
Christian — but it is only a priest." 

He was already near the door. The priest held bim bacfe^ 

" My friend, you do not believe in the pardons of the ' 
Church — they have been your rum, you say. They have 
often been abused ; I know it as well as any one. Come, 
you believe in the forgiveness of God, do you not ?" 

" I believe in His chasttsements for those who made me fall 
into tie abyss." 

" Forgive them, my son. Did you not say that at home 
you used to pray for the murderers of your brethren ?" 

" All I but they only killed the body." 



J 
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" Forgive, I repeat, and God Himself can raise your soul 
to life again." 

^^ Be it so I Thank you. The Christian is come back, and 
the priest is gone. Let him not return, I entreat of you 1 ** 

The priest sighed. Could he deny that there was but too 
often at the present time, as well as in the times that had 
gone before, a guK between the Christian and the priest? 

" Sit down again," he said, " and proceed." 

" Such then was my life," resumed the Cevenol. " So 
many sufferings in common could not fail to bring about an 
entire conformity of thought and feeling amongst us. Few, 
however, appeared to me to have reached that exalted sphere 
which God had opened to the aspirations of my soul. It 
was not that I was proud of this ; on the contrary, ' Much 
has been given to me,' I said tremblingly to myself; * much 
will be required.' And it was only by rising still higher, 
through prayer and meditation, that I strove to act up to the 
grace bestowed upon me. But if the generality of minds 
appeared to me far beneath me, there were two in whose 
presence I felt that I myself was penetrated with higher and 
holier fervour. One was his — Eabaut, the father of us all — 
at the age of thirty, pastor and patriarch of that suffering 
people. He did not raise altars of wood and stone ; he did 
not bury himself in the mountains, unless he had to go and 
receive the last sigh of one of our outlaws, in some unknown 
cavern ; but the ideal devotedness which I dreamed of in my 
solitude he realized in our villages, a few steps from dragoons 
and executioners. God spoke .to me by the voice of nature 
in the desert ; as for him, God spoke by his mouth. The 
other — ah 1 where is she ? — ^has God recalled her to himself? 
I know not : I am not worthy to know. It was a woman — 
and I loved her. I loved her as those love who only meet 
in this world to appoint a meeting in the next. With her I 
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tasted by anticipatioii all the joys of that heavenly meeting; ; 
and if aoraetimes when persecntion Beeined a little to relax, 
and I dared look forward to the time when the most sacred of 
earthly ties might he formed lietwcen us, it was she who 
taught me to keep my eyes turned towards heaven, Never 
was I 80 elevated hy the contemplation of divine things that 
she had not gone before me on the heights of faith, and held 
out her hand to help me to climb liip^her. But the rumour 
of our happiness had reached the ears of our tyrants. I have 
already toSd you, that they would neither take mc nor kill 
me, although they had daily opportunities of doing bo. But 
if there were some who spared me from respect, there were 
others with whom it was a mere calculation. Dead or a 
prisoner, I should have been of no use to them, and my ex- 
ample would only have served to encourage my brethren ; 
alive, but converted, who better than myself conld serve their 
projecta? But it was felt that this conversion, from which 
ao much was expected, could not be brought about by ordinary 
means. They devised a blow which aimed at my very heart 
— Madeleine was carried off. Her parents could not even 
know in what convent their daughter was confined. 

" The blow was dreadful, hut I was not shaken by it. I did 
not even euspeot their intention of making me pay for Made- 
leine'a freedom by my abjuration. When it was hinted to me 
two months later, it was easy to see by my astonishment how 
far I was from having entertained such an idea, so impossible 
a thing did my conversion appear to me. I did not even com- 
prehend how any one in the world could have the madness to 
hope for it. Yes ; I was invincible — I should have remained 
invincible. Priests — eoldiera — sufferings of body and mind, I 
should have defieil them all. Alas I I was still outwardly 
enlightened, but poison was insinuating itself into my heart. 

" Whilat my enemies despaired of obtainmg anythmg from 
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me but contempt for themselves and their religion, shall I tell 
yon who had been their auxiliary ? He who was filling 
Europe with his clamour against them, the man of Femey — 
in a word, Voltaire I 

" The Jesuits came regularly to preach in our villages. 
We were obliged to listen to their instructions, and I was fre- 
quently honoured with their most animated apostrophes, when 
Aey found liie unmoved. ' You don't understand your busi- 
ness,' said the colonel of one of the regiments that occupied 
the country, to them. ' Leave it to me to convert this man. 
Without threatening or violence I shall make a Catholic of 
him for you in three months.' They accepted. What mattered 
to them the means ? — ^the end would sanctify them sufficiently. 

" The colonel affected to take an interest in me. He 
spoke to me of our perseverance in terms almost honourable. 
* He thought it absurd,' he said, * that the king should persist 
in punishing it as a crime ; but,' he added, * that it was 
folly nevertheless. Did God require to be worshipped in one 
way more than another ? Were those differences of doctrine 
for which we allowed ourselves to be put to death so very 
important after all ?' I soon saw that I had to do with an 
infidel. He was not, however, more or less so than the 
greater part of the officers who were sent to preside over our 
sufferings. It will be regarded one day, doubtless, as one of 
the most awful features of our times, that so many have been 
persecutors without even believing in God themselves. It 
was, then, by the path of incredulity that he was going to try 
and bring me to what he called his religion, that is, to his 
church, to that something, I know not what, to which Catholics 
imagine they still belong, even when they have in their hearts 
broken through all the ties that have bound them to it. The 
interest that he manifested in me, alone prevented me from 
expressing at first my horror of infidels ; besides, I pitied him 
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fiiT more than I condemned him. His mcredulity appeared 
to me the natural result of a reli^on in which so many in- 
credible things are taught, and I felt only the more attached 
to one in which there is notliing to believe but what is clearly 
founded on Soripture and divine teaching. Soon he adopted 
the plan of appearing tail of respect for all that I regarded as 
esBential in Chriatianity. He lent me booke which did not 
directly contradict any of these doctrines, but which, putting 
them to one side, exalted morality at the expense of doctrine, 
and the virtues of man at the expense of the work of God. 
I became accustomed, gradually, to attach less importance to 
fiiith ; I began to say to myself vajpiely that since the most 
opposite doctrines could lead after all to the same moral re- 
Bults, we ought not to be unduly anxious either as to what 
others believe, or what we believe onrselves. I had not yet 
seen in practice this pretended morality, which is independent 
of doctrine. I did not know how much vice and turpitude 
may be concealed under it. My defensive armour had been 
broken through, or rather I had suffered it to be taken from 
me. He then lent me books, which were both more able 
and bolder, in which incredulity, disguised under the form of 
simple doubt, covertly attacked the very foundations of faith. 
One month earlier, I should have put them from me with 
horror ; I read them, I devoured them, and I began to ex- 
cuse, almost to comprehend, that odious term of ' folly' that 
my seducer had used in speaking to me of our martyrs. He 
then proceeded to the master stroke. No more books, but in 
their stead, pamphlets ; no more discussions, but sarcasma. 
For the first time, the tombs of the old Camisards re-echoed 
in afBight the infernal laugh sent forth from Ferney to Paris, 
and from Paris to the most retired villages. Two persona, 
two only, could have stil! held me hack in this lamentable 
decline — Eabaut and Madeleme. But I never saw him. The. 
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neighbonrhood was so vigilantly guarded, that he could not, 
without surrendering himself, have ventured to take a step 
in this part of the country. She — ah I I should not have re- 
quired to see her in order to remain under her blessed influ- 
ence. I should have shuddered at the very idea of disturbing 
the harmony in which our spirits had hitherto mingled ; I 
should have cried out, * Get thee behind me, Satan I ' But 
&naticism and impiety were combined for my destruction. 
Whilst the colonel brought me books, the director of the 
missions in Languedoc, Father Chamay, brought me news 
of Madeleine ; and these news, by a diabolical understanding 
between them, were always such as they required to be, in 
order to strengthen my impressions of the moment. When 
my former enthusiasm had begun to relax, I had been told 
that Madeleine, worn out by solitude, was beginning to in- 
cline towards a calmer sort of piety. When it was evident 
that I was willing to renounce my faith, they represented her 
to me as only occupied with good works. When I had 
learned to ridicule that which I had adored, she was described 
to me, not as an unbeliever — ^no one would have dared to go 
so far, nor should I have believed them — ^but as indifferent, 
almost happy, and ready, if I gave her the example, to open 
the doors of her odious convent by an abjuration. They said 
that they had given her news of me from time to time. She 
had at first been much distressed, then merely surprised, and 
afterwards rather pleased than afflicted at the change that 
was taking place in me. She saw in it with delight a way 
opened for those measures which might ultimately lead to our 
union. Care was taken, however, not to propose those mea- 
sures to me openly ; they waited with admirable patience 
till I should myself invite the yoke they strove to lay upon 
me. At length the colonel spoke to me on the subject, but 
carelessly, almost in jest, as of a disagreeable step, which, 
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with my new ideas, I could not possiWy refuse to take, 
yielded — I eigned — I was a Catholic 1" — 

The Cevenol had proceeded thus far when the host brought 
in a letter, sealed with a large seal — " A sedan is Iwlow," 
he said, " and the porters are waiting for au answer," The 
priest appeared much surprised. He read the address more 
than once. " It is indeed for me," said he. " All 1 the seal 
of the diocese 1 Who can know that I am at Means ? " He 
read. " Say that I will go," But presently — " I must hav» 
the end," resumed he, coining back to the Cevenol. "Yon 
interest me more than you think." 

" The end is still far off— they are waiting' for you," 

" Let them wait — keep the rest for to-morrow, if you like ; 
but como to Father Bridaine — where, when, how did you 
know him?" 

" Ton know him too, then ? " 

" Yes, hut go on," 

" I was a Catholic, then, and Madeleine was about to be- 
come one, at least I waa told so. The news of my apostasy 
had been received throughout the country with general cries 
of distress. My father had cursed me ; my poor mother had 
nearly died of auffuish. It was now necessary, at least for 
form's sake, that I should go through some of the public acts i 
of my new religion ; above all, confession, I had an ines- ' 
pressiblc reluctance to do so. Besides that I did not beheve 
a whit more than before in the absolution given by a man — 
however sincere and virtuous he might he, all I had seen 
of priests in general had contributed to render th era odious-, 
to me. Whilst bowing my head to their yoke, I could not 
forget their eruelties, their manojuvros ; I had not ceased to 
abhor the antliors of those persecutions from which I had 
escaped myself by my apostasy. It was at that time that I^ 
heard Father Bridaine mentioned. It was said that he had 
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never improved of the violent measures used against us ; he 
would have wished for no other arms than those of charity, 
gentleness, and persuasion. The evil that our Jesuits said of 
him sufficed completely, in my opinion, to confirm these praises.* 
He was preaching at Nimes. I went to hear him " — 

" You told me," interrupted the priest, " that you had never 
s^en him?" 

" True, I did not see him. The crowd concealed the pulpit 
from me, and I made no attempt to get near it. In default 
of conscience, I had still modesty enough left, to make me 
avoid observation. If I did not look upon myself as a traitor 
towards God, I could not help feeling myself a coward in the 
eyes of man. I expected controversy. He did not enter 
upon it, and I fomid that he scarcely ever did. Faith, its 
sources and its privileges, such were, that day, the principal 
points of his discourse. But that faith of which he spoke, 
what a difference between it and that in the name of which 
we had been harassed in our villages, with the noise of drums 
and muskets! All that he brought forward as constituting 
Christian faith, I had believed when I was a Protestant ; and 
it was in ceasing to believe it that I had decided on abjuring. 
Where, said I to myself^ as I listened to him, where, amidst 
these broad and magnificent views of redemption, of Christ, 
of salvation by His blood, are the Virgin, the saints, purga- 
tory, indulgences, and all that was preached to us as indis- . 
pensable to believe, and indispensable to practise ? He says 
nothing of all this ; and notwithstanding his systiem is com- 
plete. There is no void — ^no room left for those vain details, 
which are said to be so essential, to figure even as accessories. 
I rejoiced ; I triumphed. It was the Huguenot that had 

* '* The Jeaoifts here are men of iron, who only speak to the Protestants of fines and 
Imprisonment in this world, and of hell and the devil in the next We hnre had the 
greatest trouble in preventing these worthy Fath^n from breaking oat against our 
mildnefa."— FteOon, Ecrit de la SainUmge, en 1686. 
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revived in me ! Alas ! it was not the ChriBtian. It was 
vain that I allowed myself to be carried awaj by the pleasi 
of seeing such homage involuntarily paid to the doetrinee of 
the Heformation ; I fell back the nest moment on myselfi 
and I viewed with horror the void which increduhty had made 
in my Boul. Ah 1 if I have since endeavoured to £11 up that 
void ; if God has permitted me to regain, in part at least, 
former piety, under the rough discipline of remorse, it is to the 
imprcBBioiiB of that day, it is to Father Bridaine that I ow 

" It had been announced that after the sermon he would 
confess those who wished to avail themselves of his ministry. 
, I waited long for my turn ; it was night when I knelt down, 
after twenty other persons, before the grating of his confes- 
sional. From the embarrassment with which I repeated the 
confileor, he knew with whom he had to do. His questions 
put me at my ease ; I ended by telling him nearly all my 
story. When I came to the means that had been used io 
bring about my conversion, he made me repeat the shamefiil 
tale twice over. 'Poor youth 1' said he, hah' aloud, 'poor 
youth!' At last he broke ont — 'The wretches I in order to 
make him a Catholic, they have made him an infidel ! in order 
to have his soul, they have destroyed it 1' and he seemed 
ready to rush from the confessional. His voice had been heard. 
The few people still scattered aliout the church cast looks of 
fear and curiosity towards me. Doubtless they were asking' 
themselves who the fearful sinner could he that had excited 
such indignation in him. ' My friend,' said he at length, ' what 
can I do for you here ? It is not by an absolution in which 
you do not and cannot believe, that I can restore peace to 
your soul. Will you accept my blessing ? — the blessing of an 
old man, it is said, always does good. Eeoeive it from me. 
May Giod do the rest 1' I went away, bathed in tears, and" — 
" Enough for the present, enough," said the priest, who ap- 
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peared deeply affected by the latter part of the tale. " Tour 
memory is correct — ^yes, that is indeed what Father Bridaine 
said — ^what he must have said to you, knowing him as I do ; 
but they are waiting for me. I shall not return to-night, for 
I am going to lodge at — the house of a friend. I leave you 
my room. Farewell, till to-morrow" — and the heavy tread 
of the porters was soon heard under the window. 

" Left alone — a room 1 a bed I " said the beggar. " I have 
long since lost the habit of either ; and — if it were a snare ? 
If — but no— his manner was so straightforward. Yes, but 
Father Chamay, and the colonel, — they, too, appeared 
straightforward." His eye fell by chance on the letter that the 
priest had received, and which he had left upon the table. He 
looked at it in an absent manner ; then took it up mechani- 
cally, as it were. He did not seem to think that it could 
acquaint him with the name of his benefactor. Besides, what 
signified the name to him ? At last he looked at the address. 
The letter fell firom his hands. The priest whom he had 
accosted so eagerly at the door of the church — ^the priest to 
whom he had just related his story — the priest, in short, who 
appeared so curious to hear him speak of Father Bridaine, was 
Father Bridaine himself. " It was himself I" murmured the 
astonished CevenoL "It was himself! indeed — ^yes — so it is." 
And all those little details by which he might have recog- 
nised him, provided he had formed the slightest suspicion on 
the subject, returned, one by one, to his mind — 

** When I named him, how he raised his head I The second 
time, how he smiled 1 At the first words of my story, what 
astonishment in his looks 1 How thoroughly it was that of a 
man who has made an unexpected discovery I When I cited 
his own words, how he seemed to recognise them 1 and that I 
should not have known him again I If memory failed me — ^my 
heart 1 Ah I but why that odious dress ? meanwhile I have 
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-) say, except two. I remain Btill at one. — It is 
strange," he reBumed, after a moment's silence, "I feel ill at 
Paso here. I told him a price was set upon my head. He 
does not know why — perhaps he doea — let me see. What does 
this bishop say to him ? — ^Iniliscretion ; Imt who has a right to 
require discretion from me ? Let me read." He read — 

" Yon are not, reverend Fiither, a man who can pass through 
a town without the chance of being recognised. You have 
been discovered, and I rejoice that the report has reached me j 
for I hope you will give me tlie pleasure to accept a lodging 
at the palace. Others, bolder than myself, go so far a* to de- 
clare that we onght not to let you go without exacting more. 
They say, and I cannot bnt join with them, that you have 
never preached at Meaux, and that yon can have no reason 
for refiisin'g us what you have granted to bo many other 
towns. All I fear — and yont incognito confirms me in this 
idea — is, that you have engagements which call you elsewhere. 
For the present, then, I only ask for this evening and night; 
assuring you, reverend Father, of the esteem with which I 
remain. Lours, Bishop of Meaux. 

"P.S. — I take my chance, and send you my sedan." 

" This is very plain and harmless," thunght the Cevenol; 
"he evidently did not expect this letter. Besides, would ha 
have left it, if it was connected with any plot? I may be at 
rest, then.— Well, what is the matter?" 

There was a noise heard on the stairs. The door was 
thrown open violently. Two soldiers rushed upon him. He 
offered no resistance. The treachery of the priest — for he 
could have no doubt of it — broke down both body and mind. 
At the moment of going out he cast a glance back upon the 
I, and muttered, with a bitter smile, " It will no longer 
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CHAPTER III. 

Louis de Namiers, Bishop of Meaux, belonged to a class 
of prelates, at that tune very numerous, who had never 
widerstood, nor appeared to understand, what it is to be a 
Christian pastor. His conduct, it is true, had not been openly 
scandalous. Public opinion no longer tolerated in ecclesias- 
tics that barefaced turpitude formerly so common, and of 
which more than one prelate had handed down, even imder 
Louis XIV., the too venerable tradition. M. de Namiers had 
never gone beyond certain limits. He had, like others, had 
his mistresses, but without bringing them forward; he had 
had debts, but he had paid them. The proximity of Versailles 
had permitted him to frequent the Court whilst residing in 
his diocese. At Versailles as at Meaux, at Meaux as at Ver- 
sailles, he had long lived in great style; but, brought by 
advancing age to less expensive tastes, he had acquired 
cheaply a reputation for good sense and simplicity. In a 
word — ^in his youth he had spent enormously, in his old age 
he had accumulated enormously. His whole life might be 
summed up in these few words. He was now nearly eighty, 
and for twenty years past his whole affections had been cen- 
tred in two nephews, the one a soldier, the other an abbe, 
according to the custom invariably followed by families of the 
nobility. To raise the one to the highest honours in the 
anny, to secure for the other his bishopric of Meaux after 
him, such was the one unalterable object of all his toils and 



combinations. He did not seem to imagine the least in iha 
world that this was not hie principal concern, or that he had 
been appointed to till the seat of Bosanet for an^ other purpose. 
Besides, he was not ignorant of the weakness that his illustri- 
one predecessor Lad shown tAwards a nephew, and he knew 
how to bring it forward, when necessary, to those v 
astonished at his solicitations for his own. If we except this, 
])e was a man of talent and tact. Few men amongst the 
higher orders of that day perceived more clearly the universfti 
decomposition that was taking place viBlbly in the order of 
things around them. It was eaid that in private he oea- 
anred the abuBes under which France was cruBheil, with u 
good sense than any one else. But was it proposed to relbna 
a smgle one of tlieni ? The most glaring had no better ad- 
vocate than himself. He did not attempt to justify them; 
he eonfinod himself to inquiring why the present generation 
should trouble itBelf more than another about them ? 
thej' did not exist," he said, " it would be wrong to cr 
them ; since they do, it would be still more wrong not to 
benefit by them if one can." This was the mode of reaaoninif 
in fashion with those of the privileged classes who had not 
absolutely opposed the invasion of new ideas, and who wished 
to be men of their day, yet without quite breaking with the 
past. Thus, when the old Count de Canaples obtained s 
regiment for a cousin of eighteen,* to the detriment of se 
senior officers, he declared, that in principle he considered that 
nothing could lie more contrary to good order and justice: 
but he hastened to add, that while censuring an abuse, ae a 
citizen, no one is called upon for all that to relinquish the 
advantages which it holds out. And had not the Duke da 
Saint-Simon himself, after ao much severity of language, snc- 
ceeded in getting his euiolumenta, as governor of the Chateau 

• Dudo». il/maira tar la Mata-i. 
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de Blaye, where he never set his foot, raised from three to 
twelve thousand livres ? Our Bishop of Meaux acted in the 
same wav. He was alarmed, and not without reason, at the 
general overthrow which any change might bring about ; he 
felt that the removal of one stone of the edifice might lead, 
little by little, perhaps all at once, to demolishing and re- 
building it entirely. Meanwhile, he enjoyed his comfortable 
quarters in it. With Louis XV. he used to say — " It will 
last my time ; " which signified, in his mind, " my time and 
my nephews' ; " for he could not have endured the idea of a 
revolution destroying what he had had so much trouble in 
building up. A thorough gentleman at bottom, there was, 
notwithstanding, no meanness to which he was not ready to 
submit, willingly and without eifort, as soon as circumstances 
appeared to require it. He did not consider it more humiliating 
to bow down before a favourite or a minister, than to bend 
under a low door, in order to pass. In this respect, people 
had made a virtue of necessity, and this was the cushion that 
smoothed every degradation laid upon it. Those who had an 
end in view, were bound to approve the means of attaining it. 
Had not Maria Theresa, the empress, called Madame de Pom- 
padour my cousin* when she was necessary to her ? Necessity 
justified everything ; and in the eyes of our bishop there was 
no necessity more pressing than to secure the aggrandizement 
of his house. Up to the present time, he had reason to be 
satisfied with his system. It was thus that he had obtained, 
under the Kegency, several rich livings, and, after becoming 
bishop, had succeeded in retaining them. It was through 
Madame de Pompadour that he had got a regiment for the 
eldest of his nephews ; it was through her also that he had re- 
cently obtained for the other the title of preacher to the king. 
When Father Bridaine arrived at the bishop's palace, he 

* In 17^6, on oocaaion of the treaty of Venaillet. 
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'was received with great honunre. His talents and bis zeal 
had given him a reputation which raised him to the level 
of the bishops ; besides, it was known thtit it only depended 
oil himself ta wear the mitre. Benedict XIV. had granted 
him the sole right of preaching wherever he pleased, without 
having to ask for the authorization of the diocesan. He had 
exercised, for some time past, a sort of itinerant episcopacy 
which all the bishops were happy to favour. The Jesuiia 
alone, as we have already seen, were jealous of his influence 
and of his bucccsb. He had little esteem for the Bishop of 
Means. This was one of bis reasons for not stopping in the 
town, and for wishing to leave it incognito. He, however, 
met the advances of the prelate with mnch politenc 
after they had exchanged a few words, he perceived that hifl 
host seemed much pre-ocoupied. He could not understand, 
after such a pressing invitation, why hia arrival should be ft 
cause of embarrassment to him. 

" Escuse me, Father," said the prelate at last ; 
me very uneasy. My nephew, the abbe, was to have retnmeS- 
home at nine o'clock ; he had made appointments with sever 
persons. It is now ten, and he has not appeared. — Well ; i 
news?" continued he, addressing a servant who came in. 

" None, my lord. We have sent everywher 
seen the abhi." 

" Holy Virgin I " said the bishop, clasping his hands ; then 
calling back tile servant — ''Have they been to — her house?' 
he said, in a whisper. 

" Tes, my lord ; he isn't there." 

" Holy Virgin ! " the prelate again exclaimed. Bridaine had: 
distinguished the word her, and, as the abb6 passed for beinff 
very little of an abbe in his morals, he had concluded — that 
which was unfortunately very true in the case of many abb6»; 
of the day. At Means, it was a thing of pubho notoriety. 
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"Has not your lordship another nephew?" said the mis- 
sionary. 

" Yes, the colonel. Oh 1 as for him, if I was to be uneasy 
about his absences, I should not often close my eyes. When 
he comes in before midnight, I almost congratulate him upon 
it — ah 1 here he is, I believe." 

A great noise of spurs was indeed heard in the ante-chamber, 
accompanied by that coarse laughter with which the young 
nobles of the day announced themselves in their moments of 
ill-breeding. 

"Egad, uncle," said he, rushing into the room, "I have 
had a good day's work, I declare I " — But the uncle, in some 
confusion, had hurried to meet him, and made him a sign to 
be silent ; then taking him by the hand, and leading him to 
the missionary — " M. Bridaine, the Marquis of Namiers, my 
nephew." The marquis bowed, took off his hat, and threw 
it on a chair. 

"Delighted, sir — Imagine, uncle, that" — 

"Have you seen your brother?" 

" Eh 1 faith, I have seen him ; but let me finish my story — 
yes, indeed, I have seen him — ^ha I ha I " and he fell back in 
the arm-chair into which he had thrown himself, still laugh- 
ing immoderately. 

" You have seen him ? Nothing has happened, then ?" 

" Upon my word, I look like a man whose brother has 
broken his neck, do I ? or who has just sold him, like Joseph, 
to some merchant ? " 

The poor bishop began to feel terribly ill at ease. "Henry," 
said he, "this manner" — 

"Hal hal scolding? — the time is well chosen, faith I 
Jacob is angry when his Benjamin is brought back to 
him!" 

" Henry, once more — you see that I am not alone" — 
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"My l<irf)," said Bridaine, riring, "have the ^odi 
let me be shown to the room yon have allotted to rue." 

" Sir, sir," cried the nephew, " sit down again, I beg. My 
uncle would say that I had driven you away." 

" He would say the truth, sir," said the missionary. 

The other rose, red with anger ; he seemed ready to mah 
upon him, 

"Henry, Henry, are yon mad?" said the hishop, qnito 
alarmed. "Would you make me die of shame, unhappy boy? 
Father, I swear to you, I never saw him in such 

His nephew, indeed, did not aJways go so far; but he 
rarely came in at night that the impetuosity habitual to him 
was not increased, more or less, by the excitement of wine. 

" Come, he calm," resumed the bishop, accustomed to yield, 
and convinced, liesides, that it was the only way of bringing 
the matter to an end. " Sit down. Father, ait down- 
who entreat you" — "Well, Henry, you ■ 

" I was saymg— faith, I have forgott( 
yes — I have it. Imagine, then, that I ■ 
from supping with — you know who" — 

"Yes, yea, I know — go on." 

"What a family I" murmured the missionary. 

" When passing near your cathedral, I heard something 
like blowB, struck from within, against one of the doors.. 
Come, said I to myself some devotee who has fallen asleep 
over his paternoster ; he is caught — serves him right. I went 
near — 'Eh, friend,' said I, 'do you mean to wake the dead? 
It will not he opened again to-night.' ' What, is it yon 
said a voice. ' Fou, j/ou — who is it that recognises me' 
' Me, me,' said the voice fi'om within. This time, I nearly- 
fell backwards. Ton don't gueaa, my very dear uncle? It. 
was the abb6, your nephew, preacher to bis Majesty'' — 
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" My nephew in ike cathedral — at ten o'clock at night I" 
exclaimed the bishop, turning pale, for he knew the abbe too 
well not to be afraid that this adventare would lead to the 
discovery of some new scandal. 

" Yes," pursued the colonel, " it was himself. I know no- 
thing of what he was doing there ; he would not tell me. 
What is quite clear is, that if he had fallen asleep in a comer, 
it was not in telling his beads. However, when he saw me 
sneer at him, and ask if he was alone, he swore, swore ear- 
nestly to me, that my charitable suppositions were false." 

" He swore to you ?" 

" Yes — ^no reason for believing him, you are going to say — 
no ; but, by his manner, I saw that he was telling the truth." 

" God be praised I " said the prelate. 

" Well ; but you don't ask me how I got him out of the 
scrape — a little heroically, you must know. I ran to the 
baker's at the comer, whose shop was fortunately still open ; 
I armed myself" — 

"With a log of wood?" 

" For shame ; that would have been becoming for a gentle- 
man I A log of wood I uncle, a log of wood I no ; a hatchet 1 
and even then I don't know how long it was before I could 
break open the lock of that cursed door." 

"Holy Virgin 1 — a hatchet 1 — the door of my cathedral I 
There would be matter enough to bring on a terrible action 
against you." 

" To be tried before you, fortunately ; and even if it was 
before some one else, what then ? a fine subject indeed I — a 
brother delivering his brother ! — ^there is something grand in 
that — something antique ; and as for the broken door, an old 
habit, faith I It was amongst the Camisards that I learned 
to use the hatchet. Are there no indulgences now, as in the 
good old times, for those who have fought against heretics ? 
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eh? eh? Speaking of the Camisarda, you were there, Father 
BridaiQc, in those cursed Oevenues. How waa it that I did 
not rememher it when I heard your name ? We served to* 
gether, nncle, together" — 

" Not the same master," said Bridaine. 

" Yes — I understand you — you served God, and I the king'. 
In fact, the king would do quite as well to leave these matr 
tere in the hands of God and of churchmen, for one gets bored 
to death in those mountains. You don't know what I did 
once to amuse myself? A conversion — a real conversion, I 
assure you ; not with blows of the hatchet that time- 
real conversiou by reasoning, on my word of honour! — diBonn- 
eions, books — books such as you perhaps have never read OJ 
seen — ask my uncle" — 

" Henry, not one word more about that abominable affair . 
I forbid it.' 

" Then you won't allow me to relate my other adventure 
of this evening?" 

" Ib there another adventure?" 

" Egad, I should not have cried out, ' a good day's work,' 
for one only." 

" Let us hear." 

" You remember the famous convert, my Cevenol, my. 
assassin at Toulouse? Well; he is at Meaus, under look 
and key." 

" That man is taken ?" said Bridmne quickly, 

" Taken — as sure as can be." 

" Henry," said the bishop, " if it is yon who have had 
taken up, you are wrong, very wrong." 

"Why? can't he be bung here as well as anywhere else? 

"You insist on his being hung, then? Come, another 
propensity that I did not siispect you of." 

" I ? — not at all. I did not even think, to say the tmtb, 
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that the thing might have such unpleasant consequences for 
him. I recognised him this afternoon disguised as a beggar — 
can you guess where ? — ^at the door cf the cathedral. I thought 
it odd that he should have come and put himself into the lion's 
mouth, and I gave a hint of it in the right quarter. He was 
observed, followed, and taken at last at an inn, where he had 
just arrived in the company of a priest — with your permission." 

"And the priest?" 

" Had just gone out. They will have him when he returns 
— ^for he may turn out some vagabond as well ; that's all. I 
should have done better perhaps to let them alone. Bah I 
what is done, is done." 

As we may suppose, Bridaine had long recognised the 
colonel and his victim. The effrontery of the Marquis had 
at first only excited his contempt ; but now he shuddered at 
the sight of this man, who had just given up another to the 
executioner in cold blood, because, he said, the thing had 
appeared odd to him. The sight of implacable hatred would 
have wounded him less than such atrocious levity. But con- 
tempt for human life had been retained more than we are 
aware amongst the descendants of ancient chivalry. They 
were beginning, like other men, to talk sense or nonsense upon 
the dignity of man ; but man in their eyes was the gentle- 
man. If a noble, as had been seen several times, even in that 
century, amused himself when shooting, by firing on the pea- 
santry, he only manifested a little more brutality than others 
— ^what many had in their heart I 

" But where is my brother ?" resumed the Marquis. " Is 
he hiding ? let me go and look for him.'' 

" Gro," said the bishop. 

" Father," resumed he, when his nephew had gone out, " I 
should have done just as well, I believe, to have left you in 
peace at your inn, as to have invited you here to listen to the 
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lollies of my nephew. What would you have? Bad ex- 
amples — youth " — 

" He has been long young, it appears to me." 

" Yes, indeed, he is past — ^thirty'' — 

Five and thirty, he might have said. 

" Bad examples," he repeated, " the life of camps, though 
to say the truth, he has had but one campaign in Languedoc.. 
He is brave ; my nephew is brave, however." 

The poor man seemed delighted to have at least one thing 
to praise in his very unworthy Benjamin. 

" Brave, very brave " — 

" Alas I my lord," said Bridaine, " brave men have never 
been wanting in the world." 

" Did I say he was nothing else but brave ? " interrupted 
the prelate, already offended. 

" He has little respect for you." 

" Yes ; he is not always precisely what I could wish." 

" Little for propriety." 

" Yes ; just now before you— oh I at Court he is delight- 
ful. Very recently, Madame de Pomp" — 

" Little for religion." 

" I allow — ^but that did not prevent him from doing his 
duty when called upon to fight in its defence. But you saw 
him engaged" — 

" Yes, unfortunately." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I understand my meaning, my lord, and perhaps might 
be astonished that a bishop should not understand it also. 
But forgive me, you know my habit of speaking the truth to 
everybody." 

•' Gro on, go on," said the bishop, with a smile which was 
somewhat forced. " By the Pope's leave you are free to preach 
when and where you think fit — ^you have the right." 
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'' TLat is a sarcasm, my lord, which would surprise me 
less in your nephew's mouth than fix)m yours." 

'^And an observation, Father, that I in my turn might 
consider. But let us say no more about it. I am weak with 
my nephew ; I know it well enough. But after all, he is 
not worth more or less than all our gentlemen of the present 
day, of his age and station." 

" That is precisely, my lord, what makes me tremble for 
France and for Europe." 

" Are they then so far below the standard of their prede- 
cessors ? The preachers of Louis XIV. 's time had no saints 
to deal with, I thmk"— 

" Never mind that, my lord, our yoimg men are wors^— 
we are worse, all is worse ' — 

" Come, come, Father I leave that to old dotards — ^to me if 
you like, since I am on the verge of eighty — all is worse ? " 

" All — ^but let us imderstand one another. The machine 
itself is not perhaps worse, it is the same substantially ; 
but imder Louis XIV. it was new ; imder Louis XV. it is 
old. Then as now, society might be compared to a profli- 
gate, but to a young and handsome one, now it is still a 
profligate, the same, if you will, but decrepit, worn out, and 
hideous. With Madame de la Valliere, it was only twenty 
years old ; with Madame de Pompadour, forty. Yes, you are 
right, quite right; your nephew, as you say, is not worse 
than others. But let me tell you where I see decline, real 
decline. It is not in the corruption, more or less, of professed 
libertines ; it is in the universal unloosing of all ties ; it is in 
the facility with which every one makes up his mind to it ; it 
is, permit me to say so— for you will not, I hope, do me the 
injustice to attribute my words to a miserable professional 
jealousy — ^it is, I say, in the readiness with which religion itself 
encourages the tastes and ideas of the day. Immorality, if you 
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will, is not openly preMhed, but religion leaves open — what I 
do I say ? — throws open every door by whicli immorality may I 
be admitted. What ia required in the present day, in order I 
to succeed in the pulpit ? pictures of virtue, which are but a I 
false and mean apotheosis of man ; declamations about honour, I 

humanity, devotedness — I know not what — about every- I 

thing whicli it is easy to admire, without being obliged fur &I1 1 
that to practise." 

" But," said the bishop, " that is not at all what you preach, ' 
I think, and yet you are not the less the preacher the most rttB 
after in all the kingdom." 

"Yes, run after — aa a curiosity, as a sort of oddity thatl 
everybody wishes to hear at least once. A dose of Btroi^fB 
wine that people like to drink, even though they make &■ 
grimace in swallowing it down, in order to enjoy afterward 
all the better the sweet wine to which they are accustomed^"] 

" Ah, ah ! sweet wine I That comparison is my own, 1 
me tell you. A week ago, if not more, I put my nephew tbC 
abbe into a rage with it. He has, between ourselves, beeu 
ruminating a sermon for the chapel at Versailles for thre« 
months past. He has so thoroughly polished and smoothed 
away all possible asperities of thought and language, that yoa 
do not feel it go down. In fact, when he decided at last cat 
reading it to me — ' Sweet wine,' said I, ' sweet wine 1' 
do you know what he answered? — ' It will effervesce all tl 
better.' He has wit and talent, that young man ; . 
that he is preacher to the king" — 

" He can learn how to preach, I suppose ?" 

" But"— 

" It is doubtful, however, whether his Majesty would tt 
a man for his physician who was still at his apprenlio* 

" That ia quite another thing." 
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" Doubtless — ^the one is for the body ; the other is only for 
the soul." 

"You are a rough antagonist, Father. I should like to 
see you hand to hand with my nephew. Hand to hand ? — no, 
I express myself wrongly — I should like you to give him 
some directions — some advice" — 

" That he would not listen to." 

The abbe entered at this moment. He proved to be, as 
Bridaine had long ago guessed, the orator of the cathedral. 
But Bridaine did not know that he had been himself the cause 
of the imprisonment of the nephew, and the distress of the 
imcle. The beadle seeing a priest go out — we must remem- 
ber that it was dark — ^had mistaken him for the one he was 
waiting for, and had gone quietly away. 

" Come, nephew, come," said the bishop. " Here is the 
chief of all the preachers of France, whom I have been just 
asking to give you some advice, and who declares that you 
would not listen to him." 

But, without taking notice of this interpellation, the abbe 
had approached the missionary respectfully. His graceful and 
gentlemanly manner contrasted agreeably with the vulgar 
coarseness of the Marquis. Bridaine could not but regret that 
these two young men, outwardly so different, should resemble 
each other so much inwardly. 

It was, however, with real feeling that the newly appointed 
preacher to the king expressed his surprise and joy at finding 
Father Bridaine at the palace. His brilliant reputation, his 
order of talent, above all his age, prevented the abbe from 
experiencing any feeling of jealousy in complimenting him. 
He was therefore surprised at the coldness with which his 
advances were received. The well-known roughness of the 
illustrious stranger appeared to him to explain in some mea- 
sure his want of politeness. When they had conversed for 
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Bome minutes — " We Bhall hear you at Meaux, bIibII wb Hot, 
Father?" said the ahhk. 

" ImposBible — I muBt be at Paris to-morrow." 

" What I " said the bishop, " we shall not keep you even 
four-and-twenty hours?" 

"No, my lord" — 

" May we ask which of the churches of Paris is to have 
the privilege" — 

" I am not ^ing; there to preach. I must not even be 
Been there, at least for the first few days," 

" Ah 1 ah I if your incognito succeeds as well there as 
here — but — let me see. Since it is impossible to r 
sermon from you, would it be asking' too much to beg you to' 
listen to one ? It is getting late. I can scarcely yenture 
10 — but your experience, your adviae. My nephew would 
be so happy." 

" Oh ! uncle, Father Bridaine is fatigued." 

" I ? not at all. Perhaps you are fatigued yonrself ?" 

" Why so ? What should have fatigued me ?" 

He was so in fact, to a terrible degree, for before perceiving 
that he was locked in, he had again repeated over 
mon from beginning lo end, 

" Road then, read," said the uncle. 

There was nothing left but to give up the point. 

" Ni/iil aliud inter vos scire vohti." 

" It was I who gave him that text," interrupted the j 
late — " ' inter vos sdre volui, nisi Christum.' I preached < 
it myself," added he, " some forty years ago, before his Boyal 
Highness the Regent. M. Massillon complunented me — ' niti 
Christum, et Christum crucifcmtm.' " 

"Good," said Bridaine, "good; I like those plain, t 
tests. This is one which there is certainly but one way of' 
viewing and treating," 
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Although the abb6 conld not as yet by any possibility attri- 
bute this remark to a malicious intention, he felt that at the 
very outset he had lost all hope of securing the approval of 
the aged missionary for the strange sense in which he had 
taken the declaration of the apostle. Disappointment was so 
visible in his coimtenance, that the bishop imagined he felt 
intimidated. This was not in general one of his faults. 

" Courage," said he, " courage I" 

He began to read, but rapidly, and in a low voice. The 
bishop was on thorns. Although he had used the expression 
^^ sweet wine" in speaking of this sermon, he appreciated it 
highly ; he had a father's, or rather a grandfather's afifection 
for it. He was excruciated at perceiving that the author, 
who in general read so well, made so little of it. It was in 
vain that he tried to make him understand how badly things 
were going on. Now he repeated a word with energy ; now 
he accompanied by a gesture — ^to which he gave all the vigour 
of his arm weakened by age — some passage that the voice of 
the reader had scarcely marked. But it became weaker and 
more confused. The further he advanced, the more the author 
felt the singularity of the composition. Not but that he still 
thought it excellent ; but to face from beginning to end the 
disapprobation of a man who overawed him so completely, 
was beyond his strength. Two or three times he had ven- 
tured to raise his eyes, but he had cast them down immedi- 
ately, abashed, almost trembling, beneath the steadfast glance 
that was fixed upon him. Once more he ventured to look 
up. The features of his judge had assumed such an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction and pity, that his courage quite forsook 
him. At the first words of a page for which he trembled 
beforehand, he stopped, closed his manuscript, and slowly laid 
it on the table. 

The bishop for some moments past had at last appeared to 
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iiiideratand the mute converBation between liia nephew and 
the missionary. His exclamations and g^eatures had all at 
once ceased. When, therefore, the abh4 was BJleut, the pooir 
uncle was as completely struck dumb and motionlesa as him*, 
self. Bridaine, on his part, felt more than he cspreasecl^ 
Secretly pleased at havin,^ produced such a powerfid impre 
sion, so inunediately, and so eaaOy, he wished notwithstandinj 
to bring the scene to a close. The more complete the victory^ 
the leaa neceeBary to prolong the humiliation of the vanquished 
There waa nevertheless a long silence. 

" Sir," aaid he at length, " I see that you have youisa 
already made, whilst reading this sermon to me, the ve^ 
observations that I should have to make to you upon i 
Whether as a Christian, a priest, or only as an author, I knoi 
not — perhaps you are not aware yourself. There is one thiOi 
that yon must know, although a quarter of an hour t 
had determined to leave you in i^orance of it for ever, 
shall know it — and may you see the finger of God in it 1 Thl 
sermon that yon have just begun to read to me, I knoi 
already: I heard it this evening — I need not tell you i 
what place." 

The abbe thought he was in a dream. The bishop looke 
at him with inexpressible astonishment. 

" Tes," resumed the missionary, " I have heard this Berma 
I have heard to the end, to the very end, air. I have hea] 
the incredible things that you have dared to introduce at tl 
end ; and if I had sufficient command over myself not to il 
terrupt you, if I did not cry out, ' sacrilege and profanatioa! 
it was because I had resolved, because I had sworn to find yO 
out, whoever you might be, and to open my mind to jot 
Yoa have read my thoughts yourself; I need add notfa' 
further. You seem affected ; I hope you really a 
have now only to await the result." 
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; ** The result 1 " stammered out the abb^ ; *' I do not un- 
derstand you, Father/' 

** Do you not understand that when we have done wrong, 
and have still time to repair the mischief^ that reparation 
must be made?" 

" Wrong— -I do not see." 

" Come,. I must speak out, it appears. The wrong is, that 
such a sermon cannot but profane the pulpit. The reparation 
that I require, and that I expect, is that the sermon be de- 
stroyed — that no Christian may ever be condemned to hear 
it — ^that it shall even be effaced from your memory." 

" You cannot think of it. Father — ^it is Sunday next that I 
am to preach it." 

" Would you persist, then?" cried Bridaine, rising. 

" You see that I must." 

"Must cause such a scandal ?" 

" But it will be a scandal to no one — no one, I assure 
yow." 

" Is the Court come to that ? impossible. The dauphin at 
least "— 

" The dauphin is not the king." 

" The queen that you outrage "— 

" The queen is accustomed to forgive many other " — 

At these words, Bridaine sank down again on his seat. 
This cynical indifference overpowered him. The trial was 
complete. Under the features of the abbe he recognised all 
that was most hideous in his brother. 

" Come to my assistance, my lord," said he at last. " Let 
us try to prevent " — 

He was no longer the same man. His voice was scarcely 
audible. He no longer demanded, he entreated ; and when, 
from the silence of the bishop, it became evident that he could 
expect nothing from that quarter, he did not even express 
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hiE iudignatinn. His head Bank oa his bosom, his haniial 
were clasped together, his lips scarcely moved while th^ 
slowly uttered these words — " Poor France ! poor Church 1 1 
They are determined to perish, my God I and perish theyij 
will." , 

The nest morning when the bishop inquired for his guest, 
he was told that he had gone out at break of day. He sent 
to the inn and ascertained that on returning thither, Bridaine 
had at first been arrested as an accomplice of the beggar, but 
that upon the explanations he bad given, he had been 
mediately released. 

The bishop, and above all, his nephew, were not very 
for bis departure. The colonel wished to follow Mm, to teach 
him, as he said, that when we have had the honour to lodge 
at a bishop's, it is bad manners to run away without taking 
leave. They pacified him, but without telling him what had 
happened. 

Bridaine then proceeded peaceably on his way. He had 
not been able to close his eyes. The scene of the preceding 
evening had left a painfiJ impression on his mind, increased 
by the mentations of the night. He monmod over socie^ 
going to decay — the clergy, so unequal to their task ; he saw, 
that the very means by which regeneration might yet 
possible, were wearing out and destroying themselves, 
salt," according to Scripture, " had lost its savour : whei 
with should it be seasoned ? " 

It was thus, with bitter thoughts, that he proceeded on 
road to Paris. The fresh air of the morning, the cheei 
awakening of nature, had no power to dispel his stem 
reflecting sorrow. Little by little, however, he ceased to 
Butireiy absorbed by it. His mind roused to other remt 
lirances. His imagination went over tlie tale of the Cevei 
Let U3 not omit to add, that on learning the arrest of 
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man, he had resolved not to lose sight of him, convinced 
besides that if anything conld be done for him, he could do 
it better at Paris than at Meaux. As to the term assassin 
which he had heard applied to him, the tone of the Marquis 
and the observation of the bishop did not allow him to believe 
that it was a real case of assassination. He even experienced 
a certain degree of pleasure in going over as he journeyed this 
wild romance, of which he knew as yet but the first half. 
His own emotion convinced him that he would not have been 
one of the least ardent in this sanguinary conflict ; he forgot 
the heretic in these men, and saw only the martyr. What a 
contrast between their obscure heroism, and the indolent cor- 
ruption of so many prelates I — ^between the faith of those 
mountains, and the incredidity of the towns whence persecu- 
tion and death were sent forth to them I The Cevennes had 
impressed him by their rugged wildness. He had felt when 
going through them how much such a home might add to 
the religious emotions of a people oppressed on account of 
their faith, and these feelings had been revived by the language 
of the Cevenol. Thus, though nothing can be more dissimilar 
than the rich plains of La Brie and the Cevennes, a solitary 
morning contributed to re-awaken his former impressions. 

But he drew near to Paris, and other thoughts began to pre- 
sent themselves. One subject in particular preoccupied him 
a good deal. He had found two notes at Meaux, at the house 
of a person who was in his confidence, and their contents 
greatly excited his curiosity. One was in these terms : — 
" You will come to me on your arrival^ dear Father ; I make 
a point that you do not see a single soul before speaking to 
me. — Yours most faithfully, — Christopher, Arch, of Paris." 
The other, still more laconic, was as follows : — " Will you be 
kind enough. Father, to see no one at Paris before me ? — Your 
affectionate — Choiseul." 
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Two such contradictory missives could not but be very 
embarrassing. It was to the Archbishop's that Bridaine had 
originally purposed to go ; but how affront the Duke by slight- 
ing such an urgent request? not that he was disposed to 
tremble before the imperious minister, but i^ on the one hand, 
he was not inclined to yield from weakness — on the other, he 
had no reason for not endeavouring to please him in that 
which did not wound his conscience. He had reached this 
point of his reflections, when a carriage which had just passed 
him stopped before the door of a small church. He saw a 
priest alight from it. This priest, to his great surprise, wa* 
the Abbe de Namiers. 

Let us leave him on his road to Paris, while we consider 
what were the events connected with his journey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

All the instincts and desires of man, whether good or evil, 
pore or impure, were at this moment leagued together against 
the established order, or rather disorder, of things. All prin- 
ciples, whether good or evil, pure or impure, in this order of 
things, were so mingled, that no one could as yet decide 
what must be hereafter destroyed or retained. Hence the 
contradictions, incoherencies, and follies of both defendants 
and assailants. Liberty was demanded, and even before pos- 
sessing it, it was thrown into discredit by every sort of pre- 
tention and every excess of licence. In the morning men 
preached virtue; in the evening they laughed at it, and 
taught others to join in the laugh. When speaking to the 
people, they said the nation ; when speaking of it, the mob* 
Fenelon was almost deified, but it was as an esprit fort, or an 
infidel. The flatterers of Louis XIV. were stigmatized by 
those who were at the feet of Louis XV. People spoke with 
great disdain of la Montespan, la Maintenon, and yet seemed 
not to have incense enough for Madame de Pompadour. The 
lower classes, who had as yet no rights, imagined that they 
had ; the higher orders, who were still privileged, no longer 
dared appear to believe it. The P)Birliaments assumed the 
attitude of representatives of the nation, and the nation, as 
such, did not yet exist ; they in their turn were silenced by 
the regal authority which was on its decline. In everything, 
and everywhere, under all forms, scepticism, incredulity, dis- 
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, fear or desire, or rather fear and desire united, ' 



content, fi 
manifest. 

Buffeted by ao many contrary winds, tossed between known 
and unknown dangers, the crew of the crazy vessel bad well 
nigh come to asking, witli the heathen mariners, who should ■ 
be thrown overboard to appease the gwda. 

Three distinct powers were in presence of one another- 
Philosophy, the personification of all the new ideas; RoyalljtfB 
the symbol and centre of all the old ; finally, the Churchj 
detesting Philosophy and distrusting Royalty. While Boyalt^l 
and the Church united their efforts externally against Phi£| 
losophy, another union was being secretly comenffld 1 
Eoyaity and Philosophy, The ideas of the day were establish*! 
ing themselves, if not upon the throne, at least around iiM 
They were insinuating themselves into every channel thror^ 
which the action of Royalty flowed. Philosophy thought to 
do hoaour to Eoyaity. In some respects this was true ; bat 
it required a return, and the reward it would have the moBt 
coveted — the destruction of the Church — it did not dare Be 
yet to ask, nor would Eoyaity have granted it. A middls 
course had therefore to be sought for. Could something b6 
found within the pale of the Church, and so far belonging tj 
it that to destroy it would be agreeable to the philoaophen( 
and yet not so integral a part of the Church that the saerifioS 
of the one would appear to be the sacrifice of both? 
something existed — it was the order of the Jesuits. It waa 
then, at their expense that royal despotism and parliamenta 
privileges were to purchase, not peace, not even a truce — far 
Philosophy did not promise to stop its coui'se — but the boon 
of a less active warfare. They were about t» be east into this 
flood, which had already risen to and touched the first step of _ 
the throne. The flood would not recede, but it would perhapM:J 
be held back for a time ; and Tcere it to advance the moi* J 
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rapidly afterwards, still it would be a respite. Louis XV. had 
said — ^^ This too would last his time/' 

The order of the Jesuits alone, of all human institutions, 
has had the singular honour of reckoning almost always 
amongst its adversaries the majority both of the good and of 
the bad. We say, of the bad, for, as the advanced sentinel 
of the Church, it was first to receive, and that courageously, 
every blow aimed at religion, morality, and order. We add, 
of the good, for by the pride, despotism, intrigues, impure and 
lax maxims of their order, the Jesuits did immense injury to 
religion and the Church. The good and the bad had, then, 
equal reason to be their enemies. Their downfall was certain. 

In 1760, after two centuries of skirmishes, more or less 
animated, the two armies began to form in order of battle. 
Every day the ranks opposed to the Jesuits might be seen to 
increase in numbers ; their own were recruited likewise, if not 
by friends, at least by those who felt that the enemy, after 
passing over their bodies, would not stop there. 

They had at all times styled themselves not only the de- 
fenders, but the representatives of religion ; touch them, said 
^ey, and religion itself would be shaken. This assertion, 
which had long been false, had become true. For thirty 
years past, the writings directed against them had evidently 
had a further aim — ^it was religion, it was Christianity, that 
was assailed in their persons. Hence the protection extended 
to them by the bishops, who did not, and could not like them ; 
hence, also, the indecision of the Crown with respect to them. 
They might have been pointed out, with equal truth, as its 
su^^rters and its enemies — ^its supporters by the spirit of 
subordination that they difiFused around them; its enemies, 
because their real sovereign was at Eome ; and it was clear 
that, in any emergency, they would be ready to hold very 
cheap any other authority but his or their own« They had 
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never sincerely recogmeed or taught the Gallicaji decrees at 1 
1632. Bach as Loyola had made them, such they might ba ] 
expected to appear aa soon as it should be in their power to T 
resmne their true character. 

One sovereign had already put his hand to the work. Pot- 
tugal, one of the most Catholic countries of Europe, had just 
espelled the Jesuits. Their expulsion, it is true, had been 
the act neither of the king nor of the country. The country 
<lid not hate them ; the king* took no part In it — Fombal, 
his minister, had done it all. Pombal waa one of those mes i 
who can do nothing, not even good, but by violent measures. ] 
He imagined that the fall of the Jesuits would distinguish hii ] 
ministry, as the abasement of the nobility had distinguished 1 
that of Bicheheu. TTin plan was great ; the execution, of tt ] 
was an act of pillage. 

An exchange of lands between Spain and Portugal had I 
lieen concluded in 1750. Portugal gave up San Sacramento, I 
and received the seven reductions, ns they were called, of Ura- ; 
guay, conquered and civilized by the Jesuits. 

How are we to view this civilization, so much boasted of 1 
by themselves aud their Mends, so much criticised by their I 
detractors ? Good and evil were to be found deeply mingled 
there, as in all their undertakings. The savages were nomin- 
ally Christians, but they had notiiing of Christianity but its 
commonest rodimentB, and some Catholic forms. Legally, they 
were free ; actually, slaves. The despotism was miid, hut abso- J 
lute. They had beenelevatedto the rank of men, but they were I 
kept in a state of childhood. They were happy, in short, and I 
that was something ; but it was on condition of remaining ■! 
in perpetual isolation and perpetual tutelage. Be that as it j 
may, they had attached themselves to the boO that the Jesnita J 
had taught them to cultivate. They understood, though bnk J 
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imperfectly, the idea of home and country. The irritation of 
the inhabitants of Urugaay was therefore great when Fombal 
intimated to them the order to quit the country. No agri- 
culturists were wanted. No one thought of anything but the 
gold mines, just discovered there, and the produce of which 
they had no intention of sharing with the Jesuits. The colo- 
nists resisted. Fombal accused the Jesuits of having urged 
them on. Was this true? The Jesuits have denied it — 
whether or not, the crime would not have been great. The 
question at issue was the destruction of their work, and the 
brutal exile of more than twenty thousand colonists. What 
did it signify ? They had resisted the royal authority, accord- 
ing to Fombal. Benedict XIY., at the solicitation of the mi- 
nister, appointed Cardinal Saldanha to institute an inquiry. 
The cardinal was an enemy of the Jesuits, and a creature of 
Fombal's. He decided that the Jesuits, by entering into 
trade, had violated the canons ; consequently they were for- 
bidden either to preach or confess, throughout the kingdom. 
This took place in May 1758. 

In the beginning of September, the king, returning one 
night from the Marquis of Tavora's, received a ball in the 
arm. The Marchioness was known to be his mistress ; the 
blow of which he had well nigh been the victim, was attri- 
buted to the outraged husband. No proof could be found ; 
but Fombal detested the Tavoras. A tribunal, presided over 
by himself^ condemned the whole family to death. Father, 
mother, sons, sons-in-law, servants, all perished the same day, 
and on the same scaffold ; some beheaded ; some strangled ; 
some on the wheel. Such were the proceedings of the man 
whom the enemies of the Jesuits in France cried up as a 
reformer, and almost a hero. The confessors of his victims 
were Jesuits. On the eve of their execution, the Jesuits, as 
a body, were declared to have been their instigators and 
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accOTUplices. Fifteen hundred were thrown into prison, and 
Pombal notified to the Pope his intention of banishing them. 
They were sent on board ship by hundreds ; they were cast. 
on shore at Civita Vecchia, almost destitute ; and these won 
of the number of those pardoned by the minister. Others, 
taken at random, were to remain captives indefinitely. Pom- 
bal, like Louis XI., loved to hold in his hand, as it were, ths 
lives of those of whom he felt himself to be the master. 

Thus had commenced, by calumny and violence, this new 
period of a conflict, the inimediato reasons of which were 
notwithstanding just and tme. The Jesuits had neither \ 
aseasBmated the kins', ■><"' ^^s" fonned the plar 
tion ; but they had taught regicide. They had not rebelled I 
against the royal authority in Paraguay ; but the principles of 'I 
rebellion, whether secret or open, were inscribed on every f 
page of their writings, on every sentence of their vows. They I 
had not hetrayed Portugal ; but were they for all that Portu- 
guese at heart ? Has tie Jesuit a country ? Titus, triior I 
and weightier accusations might have been brought forward I 
against them ; but more prudent, and above all, more Chris- I 
tian accusers would have been neediiil. It is the fate of the I 
Jesuits to commit great faults, and to he unjustly puni^ed ■ 
for thorn. But we shall have to return to this subject. 

In France, the question was brought forward differently. ■ 
It was felt, we have said, that they were ready, should th« f 
opportunity offer, to become once more all that Loyola had I 
made them ; hut there was little chance of that opportunity I 
being offered them. The throne was still powerful enough, I 
and was powerfully enough supported, at least on these ques- I 
tions, to have nothing to fear for some time yet from the £ 
Jesuits or the Pope. Although there is in reality a golf 1 
between Bome and Gallicanism, the compromise maintained T 
for so many years might last indefinitely. Besides, the JesnitB, 
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with their easy consciences and pliant spirit, excelled in 
smoothing down the collisions between a Gallican Court and 
ultramontane popes. It was not therefore as ultramontane 
that the Jesuits could seriously displease the GU)yemment. 
Neither could it be on account of the other grievances enu- 
merated against them. As to their morality, royalty had 
DO right whatever to complain of its laxity. As to their 
intrigues, the throne had it in its power to make use of them 
on its own accoimt. As for their power, they were quite 
ready to exercise it, as submissive subjects and zealous cour- 
tiers, so long as it was their own interest to do so. Govern- 
ment had then, at this moment, no reason for declaring itself 
against them ; it was in fact only urged to it by the opinions 
of the day, which it was now impossible not to take into 
account. But before giving up the Jesuits, it was desirable 
to ascertain what effect might be produced upon the country 
at large by the blow aimed at then. The Duke de Choiseul 
did not like them, but he was not a man to commit himself 
unless the result was certain. As for Louis XY., he let 
things take their course. No one in France understood better 
than himself that the destruction of the Jesuits would be the 
first step towards destruction of all kinds ; but he dared not 
take their defence openly ; and he could not support them 
secretly, without at once compromising and exhausting the 
Boyal authority. He was therefore glad to rest upon his 
minister, and the minister, on his part, only wished to throw 
the responsibility upon others. 

This was the reason that Bridaine had been summoned to 
Paris. His connexion with all orders of the clergy, his long 
acquaintance with the provinces, had pointed him out as fitter 
than any one else to give information as to the real state of 
opinion. But the minister's views did not stop there. He 
knew that the missionary had often had to complain of the 
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Joguite, that they were jealous of his eaccesB, alarmed at his 
influeace, in ehort, that they did not hke hiin ; it might there- 
fore be hoped that Bridaine would concur, at least indirectly, 
in the plana formed against them. Although he was but a 
simple priest, the co-operation of a man so pioos, and so popu- 
lar, would he worth that of more tliaa one bishop, and might, 
in case of need, be turned to accotmt. He had however shown, 
from the very first overture, that he was not to be reckoned 
upon too much. The animosity of the Jesuits bad not bo far 
imbittered him as to make him incapable of examining the 
question coolly. If he did not like them, he liked their adver- 
saries still less. At a time when he saw religion exposed to 
attacks more or less violent, he could not he persuaded that it 
was the right moment for disbanding troops, whose tactioB 
and weapons he certainly disapproved of, but who, after all, 
were devoted, numerous, full of ardour, admirably disciplined, 
and who covered the most dangerous posts with their ranks. 
It was not, then, to solicit their overthrow, still less to co- 
operate in it, that he had decided on this journey to Paris ; iC 
was to tell some useful truths ta both parties, if it was net 
too late. 

Amongst those who in reality did not like the Jesuits, 
Ghriatopher de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, might be dis- 
tinguished. During the fifteen years that he bad held this 
diocese, he had not ceased to resist the invasion of infidelity; 
but whilst he supported Christianity, shaken by it, with one 
hand, he compromised the cause, on the other, by his severities 
against the Jansenista, and his quarrels with the Parliament. 
It was not one of the least curious exhibitions of an age 
fertile in contradictions to see the depositaries of the law 
condemn those who executed it. The bull UnigenitM waa 
in fact a law. It had been received in the kingdom with all 
the required fbnnahties ; and must either bo abrogated or ob- 
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served. The archbishop, in persecuting, had the law on his 
side ; the Parliament, in tolerating and in wishing to force 
toleration upon him, manifestly betrayed its trust. It was one 
of the misfortunes of the times, that people could not promote 
good without doing harm, or have reason and humanity oii 
their side without encouraging rebellion. 

Before proceeding farther, let us give some details of this 
famous quarrel. It was so mixed up with every question of 
the period, that we shall be forgiven for going a little further 
back, in order clearly to explain its origin. 

In 1713, after forty or fifty years of disputes, during which 
it might well have been asked what was the use of an infal- 
lible Church that hesitated so long in giving a decision; in 
1713, we say, at last appeared this bull, which was intended 
to bring about peace. Every Catholic from that time knew 
what he had to believe on the points at issue ; the Jansenists, 
unless they openly proclaimed the right of private judgment, 
had but to bow their heads, and subscribe. Some submitted ; 
many resisted, and at their head, the Archbishop of Paris, the 
Cardinal de Noailles. What was to be done ? The Pope's 
course was as clearly traced out as had been that of every 
priest and every consistent member of the Church : for the 
latter, to obey ; for the Pope, in default of obedience, to excom- 
municate. But if Rome had excommunicated all those who 
!really deserved it, what would she have had left, and to what 
would she have been reduced herseK? The Pope preferred 
having recourse to the royal authority. Louis XIV. spent 
the last efforts of his despotism, as well as the last months of 
his life, in the cause. 

The Regent, whose foremost desire was peace, took care not 
to carry on the affair ; so that more than one recusant, whom 
persecution would have upheld in his principles, was seen 
gradually to accept the bull, and to die in submission to it. 
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The archbishop was of this nnmber. This waa in 1729. Hig^fl 
SQCoesBor, M. de VintLmille, went some steps further. Thongi J 
biat little a partisan of the doctrineB of the hull, he felt t" 
necessity of BUpporting it, whatever it was, as a law of thai 
Chmch and a manifestatiou of unity. But M. de VintimiU*^ 
came to Paris at the age of 74, and he neither wished to per- 
eecute others, nor to he persecuted himself. 

M. de Beaumont, a man younger, bolder, and more consis- | 
tent, was destined to do what every bishop with sincere eon- 
victiona would do, if he dared. He forbade the sacramente to j 
whoever should be found without the pale of Catholic UDity, 
or should refuse to enter into it hy accepting the hull. Wa 4 
grant that this was tyrannical, hut has any Catholic a tight J 
to find fault with it ? This is the real, the only questicm.. J 
Evidently he has not, unless he assumes also, as a generaJ'J 
principle, the right of deciding what laws he chooses to obey, ^ 
and what to resist ; as for a bishop to refuse the sacranientf J 
<jf the Chiuph to those who place themselves without her pale, J 
is not only his right, but his duty. As a man and a Chri»-'i 
tian, every one has a right to leave the Church of Rome ; bat ■ J 
so long as he remains in her hosom, he has no right to be %.A 
Catholic otherwise than as she understands it. But amongst^ 
Those to whom H. de Beaumont appHed these nnaseailablej 
principles, he had the misfortune to meet with none but p 
sons of noted piety, exemplary conduct, and in a position to J 
raise an outcry at the measure, from relations, friends, col» 9 
leagues, great and small, hehevers and infidels. On the od« 1 
hand, it was to a poor nun that the sacraments were refoaed, J 
wno bad heen looked up to as a saint hy her whole conventj j 
on the other, it was to a learned member of the order of Sainfe 1 
Genevieve, whose whole life had been devoted to the study of fl 
religion; or to an aged councillor, who had heen seen legOf J 
larly at mass, who was the protector of the orphan, amd t~ 
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pmvidence of tiie poor of his neighbourhood I Conld their 
salvation be rendered doubtftil by the refusal ? hardly ; and 
yet a contrary opinion would have amounted to believing that 
they could have done without the sacraments, and be saved; 
as well without as within the pale of the Church. People 
were alarmed at such a here^cal idea ; they would willingly 
have set it aside ; but they could not. Attacked in its mem* 
bers and its friends, the Parliament felt called upon to defend 
them. Was it a matter for its cognisance ? Legally, it had 
no more right to interfere, as a court of justice, than its mem- 
bers had, as Catholics, to blame the severity of the prelate. 
The bull, we have isaid, was a law of the land. The Parlia- 
ment, as guardian of the laws, if it had any part to act in this 
matter, could reasonably but support the archbishop and con- 
demn the tolerant priests. Far from it. In 1750, several of 
the lower clergy were summoned to its bar, and condemned 
to fines and imprisonment. Two years afterwards, the arch- 
bidiop himself was inculpated. His revenues were seized on. 
The peers were convoked for his trial ; but the king forbade 
them to comply with the summons. This took place at the 
time of the negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle. The importance 
of these quarrels was exaggerated abroad ; advantage was 
taken of them, to treat France as a state weakened and ex- 
hausted by intestine conflicts. The Government, and above 
all the king, would have preferred temporizing, but it was 
necessary at any price to show foreign powers that he was 
master at home. Consequently, a decree of the king's council 
annulled and rendered void those of the Parliament. The 
bull was once more proclaimed the law of the land. The 
jurisdiction of the bishops in the matter of the sacraments was 
declared intact and sovereign. Upon this appeared repeated 
remonstrances, in which the humility of the form only made 
the boldness of the substance more apparent The Parlia*^ 

VOL. I. B 
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ment gabmitted, but with that aifectcd resignation, whicli, fiq 
more than loud complaints, Bcrvea to direct the attention an 
indignation of a people against deapotiam. Then foUowedj 
new decree, forbidding the Parliament to take any part i 
this bnaineaa. On this, fresh remonatronces and threatenini 
to auspend the course of justice. The menace was bood fa 
lowed up by its execution : justice was suspended ; th 
courts abandoned ; the Parliament met once more, hut it 
was despite of the king's prohibition, to pass a aolemn 
lution, interdicting the refusal of the sacraments. Such « 
reaolution was a blow aimed at monarchy itself, which caali 
but punish or abdicate. The Parhament was tlierefbre 
solved, its members were dispersed in exile all over France^ 
and some of the boldest, especially the Abbe de Chauvelin,- 
were confined in state prisons. Tiie Government imagined 
that it could then prevail on the archbishop to be more i 
rate, M. de Beaumont resisted, and a letlre de cachet sent 
him to Conflans. Meanwhile, the Abbe de Bemis was nego* 
tiating at Rome a new interpretation of the bull. Beuediet' 
XIV., the moat tolerant of popes, coneented willingly ; bifti 
what could he give up ? He adopted the plan of diluting all 
that was moat crude in the work of Innocent XI., in a long. 
encyclical letter. A wide door was opened for those wh*" 
wished to be received into favour. The bull was to be 
cepted, but each individual would he allowed to a certaia 
extent to determine for himself in what sense he acceptedi 
The toleration and sagacity of the Pope brought it in fact to 
this, that he authorized what even human morality has evex 
considered as unworthy of an honest man — mental rescrva* 
tion. But appearances were saved. The Parliament wua 
recalled, firat in part, then as a body. It returned humble, 
but as a conqueror, to that Paris of which it was the idol j 
and the king, (vho wanted money, bore the demonstratiooB <tf 
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pnblic joy well enough. People were in good humour, and 
would not therefore mind paying for it. In the meanwhile, 
honourable men of both parties would have nothing to say to 
the explanations of the Pope. The archbishop and the most 
pious of the Jansenists held the same ground as at the begin- 
ning of the quarrel. The one continued to punish, the others 
to resist. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The hesitation of Bridaine had ceased by the time he en- 
tered Paris. He determined on going first to the archbishop's. 
Night had come on, for he had purposely stopped at a village 
in order not to arrive in the daytime. As he crossed that 
square of which it has been said, that it might be paved, and 
more than paved, with the heads that have fallen' there — ^La 
Greve — ^he felt his hand bespattered with something cold and 
clammy — it was blood. His horse's foot had slipped into a 
pool, and this pool, as far as the twilight allowed him to 
judge, was red. 

Whose blood was it ? What tortures had the unfortunate 
being who had been put to death there gone through before 
he expired! for justice, at that period, was rarely satisfied 
with the infliction of death, or with a body the head of which 
was the only part wanting. The culprit must be made to 
feel himself dying. If he entreated a speedy death, justice 
replied, as formerly Caligula, "I am not yet reconciled to 
thee." The final stroke was a favour — a cowp de grdce; for 
hence this expression, now more figurative and less frequent, 
but then atrociously significant. 

Whose, then, was this blood ? Bridaine had stopped ; his 
searching glance seemed to question the pavement under his 
feet. A few paces from him, he perceived a man who seemed 
absorbed in the same thoughts ; his eyes were bent on the 
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gronnd, and he had not turned round at the noise of the 
horse's feet. 

"Sir," said he, "who has hccn — ?" — he did not know 
what verh to put at the end of his sentence. At that period, 
blood flowed in so many different ways, that it was impossible 
to be sure of using the right word. 

"An assassin," replied the man, " from what I have heard." 

Bridaine, at the soimd of the voice, went quickly up to him. 

" Is it you?" said he. He had recognised Rabaut. 

"Is it you?" said the latter, and added, smiling — "You 
see that we have met again." 

" I parted from a stranger, I meet " — 

" Ah ! I understand you. My Judas has told you who I 
am." 
. ** Yes ; but do not call him Judas any longer." 

"Does he repent?" 

"Did you not see it?" 
; " May God forgive him I " 

"And you?" 

" I have forgiven him already." 

" That is well ; but what was his crime ?" 

"Did he not tell you?" 

" No." 

" It would be too long, and this is not a fitting place." 

**No, indeed — ^the place — Will you allow me to ask a 
question?" 

" Ask." 

" What were you doing near that blood ?" 

" I was familiarizing myself with the place." 

" I do not understand you." 

" Do you not understand that when one's name is Rabaut, 
one may have — some interest — ^in what passes here?" 
. . " But for several years past " — 
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" True, for several years past, none of ns have been taken ; 
but of those who have, which, up to the present time, has 
been pardoned?" 

Bridaine sighed, and went away. 

"Go," murmured the outlaw — "go — go and hide the 
shame with which the cruelties of thy Church redden thy 
brow I go— Hstifle thy sighs as a man I go and make to thy- 
self a priest's heart! Oh, the Church — the Church! — the 
lamb that has turned tiger! — the martyr that has turned 
executioner! — the robe once white that for more than a 
thousand years has been steeped in blood ! — My God, Thou 
who didst repent of having made man, hast Thou not Jret 
repented of having made the Church ? Where are the waters 
that shall sweep her away from the surface of the earth? 
Where the abyss deep enough to swallow up all her iniqui- 
ties? — This blood scorches my feet! My God, shall mine 
flow one day? — The scaffold — ^the executioner" — 

He shuddered; he bowed beneath the burden that his 
imagination had raised up. His feet were chained, as it w^re, 
to this blood, the mysteries of which he had invoked. At 
length he was able to proceed. He retired from the spot "With 
horror, and yet reluctantly, as if he feared to lose any part of 
the awful lessons he had come to seek there. All at once, at 
the comer of the quay, one would have said that the honors 
from which he had just fled were again present to him. He 
turned back to the square ; his eyes turned towards the centre,* 
opposite the Hotel de Ville ; he seemed to retrace one of those 
terrible scenes of which this spot was habitually the theattfe. 

Three years before, on the 15th of April 1757, he had stood 
at that very comer. An immense crowd, eager and impati^t, 
covered the square and the approaches to it. The very rdofe 
were crowded. The whole Court, the young nobility, women^ 
youthful and brilliant in their appearance, were at the win- 
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dow8. Nothing was spoken of but the enonnous sums paid 
for good, and even for bad places. Thoroughly sated with 
ordinary pleasures, these people wished to try something new. 
They came to see a man put to death with all the refinements 
legally practised at that period. This man had committed a 
great crime — ^he deserved death ; but as his crime was one 
of those, the responsibility of which belongs in great measure 
to the times in which they are committed, it seemed as though 
the guilt of the times was to be washed out by the blood of 
the culprit. Damiens, the assassin of Louis XY., was to suffer, 
in his person, all that those who had put the weapon into his 
hand deserved to have suffered unitedly ; and they were 
both those who attacked abuses and those that upheld them — 
for the former attacked with hatred by undermining all 
existing institutions, the latter resisted with equal animosity 
and defended them all. They were both those who rendered 
incredulity popular by their writings, and those who made 
these writings popular by burning them ; they were those 
who repeated after Voltaire, " Crush the wretch," and those 
who, in the name of religion, upheld all the old abominations 
of the Church ; it was the Parliament that set itself up, 
without any right to do so, as controller of the Court, and the 
Court that claimed the right of exercising without control 
the most enormous privileges ; it was Louis XV., himself the 
representative and personification of every anomaly and dis- 
order of his epoch. This is what the assassin might have re- 
plied to M. Machault, the Controller-general, who summoned 
him to name his accomplices, and applied the torture to him ; 
this is what he might have repeated under all the agonies he 
had to endure several times during his trial. It had been 
matter of grave and learned investigation what kind of torture 
could be carried farthest without killing the patient. There 
had been consultations between physicians, executioners, and 
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judges. Wliole inemoira had been written. The horrible J 
Areopagus had voted the boot. Diuniena' legs had bewB J 
i-mshed by it. Tliey had only paused when they saw him 1 
ready to expire ; then they hajj carafiilly revived tho breath ( 
of life that remained, and the man whom Rahaiit Jiad seeii 1 
brought to the scafiohl was well and aluiost rohuet. He wu 1 
placed on a Idnd of chair, the legs of which were finiily fixed 1 
to the Bcaftblding. The executionera spent ten minuteB in i 
binding him down witli cords aad irons, so that all motion | 
was impossible. His right arm was free ; in its turn, it waa j 
bound to a horizontal hoard that projected from the hack of the , 
(ihair, the hand protruding beyond the board. A brazier wa» 1 
lirought and put under (he hand ; if was filled with Bulphni 
not cliarcoal, A horrible cry — one of those cries that proceed J 
from tho vitals, and seem as though they would hear away J 
with them tie very soul — was uttered by the patient. Tbt-1 
crowd shraiilt back ; the gay ladies at the windows retreated, J 
then gradually they reappeared, pale and breathless, vit^fl 
smelling-hottles and eye-glaSEes- It was an awful sight, thatw 
hand, burning without any perMptihle iire — for tlie light ofV 
the sun effaced the flame of the sulphur. A black smoke- 
nameless stench began to £11 the square. Damiens' criet 
were heard no longer; he gazed now upon his hand, n 
upon the infernal laboratory that blazed at tlte extremity offl 
the scaffold. There heated, not M. de Maciiault's pince 
but the good old pincers nf the Provost's Court o: 
nnleSB, indeed (which we cannot affinn), new ones 
made for the occasion, in order to take tighter hold ; ther 
boiled in hve caldrons, oil, rosiit, wax, sulphur, and tead^ 
there stood five or six tormentors ready, on a sign from theil 
chief, to bring eauh his terrible spoonful. When the haaA 

B reduced to a lifeless mass, the brazier with sulphur wacjl 
taken away, and tho one in which llie pincers were b«atu 
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was brought* — ^Bnt let us abridge the description ; our heart 
&ils us to go on. Socm the breast, the arms, the legs, were 
one awful wound; soon the rosin, wax, oil, sulphur, metal, 
were seen flowing over those deep incisions. The members of 
the High Court of Justice were inscribing, after their fashion, 
die assurance of their devotion to the king on a living volume. 
Thej purchased, at the expense of this miserable victim, the 
reintegration of the exiled Chambers. To inflict on Damiens 
all the tortures that Ravaillac had endured, was it not saying 
to Louis XV. that he was appreciated as highly as Henry IV.?* 
All was not over — Damiens still breathed, still saw, still 
cried out, and at intervals he revived, he spoke. Four horses 
were there ; they could scarcely be held in. More humane 
than the human beings aroimd them, they had never ceased 
their struggles to escape from this dreary spot, these groans, 
this pestilential atmosphere. It was now their turn to take 
the place of the executioner, and to tear into quarters the 
unfortunate body, on which there was no room left for fresh 
tortures. They drew, again and again, in vain. It had 
liswted &r more than a quarter of an hour, and the body of 
Damiens was still entire, and he raised his head &om time to 
time to see them draw. " Ah I those poor horses I " exclaimed, 
it is said, Madame de Priandeau, the young and pretty niece 
of the financier Bouret. 

* The wholo of France had been more or len an accomplice in this hypocrisy. ETery" 
wfaere the horror usually excited by an aasaKination had been exaggerated. Everywhere 
the preMr?a(ioo of the king's lifs bad called fwth Ibankf^vings, which were all Ibe 
louder because they were in reality not sincere. The conduct of the muaicipality of 
Amiens cannot be foi^otten, who entreated permission to change the name of the town, 
io as never to have ocoaaion, even incidentally, to pronounce iht nune of the king's 
■snarsin. It is perhaps less known that the (^positioa to their petition furooeeded from 
Uie bishop, not on account of the absurdity of the thing, but because he said the title ci 
%hop of Amiois (^iscopos Ambi(men^) is ecclesjastical pro^ptrty, which no one has a 
rig^t to touch. The aflUr reaped the king's council, and Loi:ds XV. had the good sense 
not to listen to it. ** Has not a rohhet of the name of Bousbos been Just hung in 
IiaMnuinr''«ddha. 
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Nig'ht was coming on. The OoimniBBioners of the Parlia* 
ment, appointed to preside over the execution, did not kna* 
how to bring it to an end. A great difficulty indeed 1 Tin 
sentence must be executed to the letter, and the sentence Bsij 
quartered. The crowd murmured, became impatient, indig* 
nant. "The coup de grdcel" was cried out, " the coup ds 
gr&cel" The gentlemen came to a decision, but the flentenee 
mnst be observed nevertheleBs. The muscles of the arma and 
legs were cut — and the horses had the mastery. This wa« 
the sight that Paul Habaut of the Desert, one of a hundred 
thousand spectators, had witnessed at Paris, in the year of 
Grace 1757 ; this was the sight that he reviewed in imag;ina* 
fion, at the same spot, in July 1760. 

What brought him to Paris? On his first journey, he had 
seen the Prince de Conti ; on the present, he came to see 
already more powerfiil than princes — the liberal party of tlrt 
Encyclopiedia. 

Some details which will be necesaary in the course of thic 
narrative must find place here. 

The magistrates, at least in some of the provinces, althon^' 
org^d on by the clergy, were beginning to be weary of hniA^ 
ing down the Protestaats, Besides the odium attached to 
this office, it had become evident that rigorous me-asurea were. 
useless. The numbers of the Protestants diminished but little }. 
that of their pastors, reduced under Lonis XIV. to three or 
four, had ri^en to sixty, although, as Bahaut had said, ooti 
one had been taken without sealing his dcvotednesa yri^ 
his life.* 
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These scraples had given birth, in 1755, to the famous 
ocmsultation of Bippert de Monclar, attorney-general of the 
Parliament of Aix. Rippert was one of the foremost of 
those parliamentary writers who imagined they could attack 
the clergy and their pretensions without shaking Popery 
itselfl The error is an honourable one, into which it is very 
fortunate that many have fallen, although it is impossible to 
comprehend how sensible men should still fail to perceive it. 
He began by laying down, in opposition to the fiery Bishop of 
Alais, M. de Montclus, that toleration is possible in a religious 
point of view, and wise in a political point of view. " Civil 
toleration," said he, "is now not only advocated by all 
Christian and enlightened persons in Europe, but by all sen- 
sible men throughout the universe." It may be said, by the 
way, that a less decided mode of treating the question would 
have been preferable ; but such was the taste of the times, 
no one could bring forward a somewhat liberal idea without 
affirming that the whole universe was on his side. The 
author showed, in the second place, that the conversion of 
the Protestants might be despaired of; then, in a long theo- 
logical discussion, in which he treated the prescriptions of 
the Council of Trent very lightly, he concluded that the king 
had a right to establish, if he thought proper, an exclusively 
civil form for the marriages of Protestants, and the certifying 
of deaths, births, &c. At length, touching on the more eleva- 
ted side of the question, he expressed his astonishment that 
the bishops were not the first to be scandalized at the acts of 
sacrilege extorted by terror from the Protestants. "What 
idea do we give them," said he, " of our respect for our sacra- 
ments, when we force them to participate in them without 

1745, Banc, at Die; "Roger, at Grenoble; 1746, Desubas, at Montpellier ; 1752, Beneaet, 
at Montpellier: 1754, Lafii^, at Montpellier. Total number, twenty-five; but this list 
includes oaly the regular pastors, ezolnsiTe of the numerous preachers, put to death in 
the first yeaxB of the ti^teenth century. 
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believing in tlicifl, whilst we teach, on tLe otlier hand, that 
wlioever dc«a iiot believe in them profanes them?* It would 
be for the bishops to demand of the king' the abolition of lie 
edicts of Louis XIV,, by decliiring that ihey can no longer 
lend themselves to the fiction that supposes there are none 
but Catholics in France. K tiiey will not do it from humanity, 
let them do it at least for conscience' sake, and from respect 
for themseSvea." 

Their conscience, on this point, had. been too long; perverted. 
Wliat, in their eyes, had humanity to do with these questions? 
Had not Bossuet said,^ that those who would not have tha 
monarch make use of rigour in matters of religion, are in 
impious error? The Bishop of Alais repeated this, and with 
bim the entire episcopal body of the kingdom. "If," replied 
the ttltamey-general, " an exact list were to be given to M, 
de Montclus of all the Protestant ministers who had been put 
to death, of all the persons of every age and rank who had 
been sent to the galleys, of all the fines, taxes, and confisca- 
tions that had been exacted of them, of all the children that 
had been torn from their parents, of all the marriages tha( 
had been annulled, of all the property that had in consequence' 
been assigned to collateral branches, of all the persons whrf 
had been imprisoned, and kept in long and painful captivityf 
of all the sentences passed on a number of others, and all th* 
excesses and horrible murders committed upon them by the 
king's troops, and contrary to the intentions of his Majesty^ — 
this list, alas I would fill volumes. All France re-echoes with 
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ihe cries of these unhappy victims ; they excite the compassion 
of all those who glory, I will not say in the name of Christians, 
but in that of men — and a bishop remains unmoved I a bishop 
would seek to redouble those cries 1 Would it not rather 
become him, after having planted and watered for their bene- 
fit, to mourn for them, as the Scriptures say, between the 
porch and the altar, and himself to pacify the wrath of the 
prince?" 

This memorial had been brought under the notice, not of 
the king, who probably never knew anything of it, but of the 
Prince de Conti. A retired ofQcer, M. de Beaumont, and an 
agent of the churches of the Desert, M« Lecointe, had gained 
access to him. The Prince de Conti had the reputation, at 
tbe Court of Louis XV., of a good soldier, an independent 
thinker, and an infidel — for the two latter of these charac-^ 
ters were at that time closely connected ; his laurels at Coni 
(in 1744) had given him a right to speak boldly to his mas- 
ter's favourite ; but he often preferred the licentious epigfami 
to all other forms of freedom of speech. After the peace of 
Aix-la*Chapelle, he had taken upon him to speak of economy, 
and the advice, no less than the adviser, had given umbrage. 
He had consoled himself for his disgrace by becoming, like 
the Duchess de Maine formerly, the centre and patron of all 
the discontented. It was at Isle* Adam, his favourite chateau, 
that his arrows for Versailles were sharpened ; but Versaillesy 
the king at its head, parried them at times very well. "What 
is my cousin the advocate doing?" Louis XV. used to say at 
his levee ; and in order to appreciate the full amount of royal 
irony and aristocratic and bitter disdain implied in the term, 
the meaning' attached to it at the period must be known and> 
remembered. 

The advocate of Isle- Adam seemed disposed to plead the 
cause of the persecuted Protestants. What were his rea^ 



" Was it," we would nsk with a historian — " was 
it the blood of the ancient Condts flowing in his veins, that 
iaduced their grandson to inquire into the condition of \hs 
churches of the Desert ? Must we suppose that his inactivityy 
though a prince of the blood, disposed him to take op euI' 
afiaii that encroached on. the kmg's functious P Must n 
the honour to the phibwphy of the epoch, to a tendency to. 
caha], or to a noble ambition? We may hesitate between all' 
these hypotheses, or take them together." • Be that as it- 
may, Rabaut had hastened to address a memorial to him,- 
intended to give him. information on the subject. This memo*' 
rial baa been preserved. The details that we find in it, sho^ 
that the prince had appeared to kuow scarcely anything of th»' 
condition or aufierlngs of such a large body of Frencbmeii 
Indeed, in general, no one knew more about them than he didiT- 
Who amongst the favoured of the world were going to troublBit 
themselves about what was passing in Languedoo, Ouieimei^Y 
or Dauphine? In the times of the Camisards, it fi 
while ; but since the Huguenots had laid down their anuB^i 
and suffered in silence, what need to remember at all theXl 
they were suffering? Montesquieu, who behmged to one cA- 
tlie provinces the most frequently watered with their liloi 
had nut deigned to mention them in his Lettres Persanetjr 
his Usbek saw everything hut them — criticized everything 
but the laws that weighed so heavily upon tliem. 

To this memorial were joined seven petitions : — the rcleaa 
of the galley slaves and the Protestant prisoncra ; the releas 
of the children who had been taken from their parents ; th 
legalization of marriages ; liberty of assembling, if not id 
churches, at least in hoiisefl, and in the open air ; toleraticA! 
of pastors ; liberty of alienating their landed property ; &ea 
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tetam of the Protestant emigrants. Less conld not have been 
asked fer ; and yet Babaut, on his arrival in Paris, had found 
the prince alarmed, discouraged, and disposed at the very ut- 
most to support only one or two of these petitions ; even then, 
he wished them to be less decided and less direct. 

It appears, however, that the pastor had every reason per- 
scmally to be satisfied with the reception given him ; but we 
have no details respectuig these interviews with the prince. 
We only know that he had two ; that they ended in nothing, 
and that Babaut left the capital with but feeble hopes, the 
last remnant of which he had soon to give up. He was re* 
turning to Paris. Would he be more successful than the 
first time? 

The interest of the free-thinkers of the day had been 
turned somewhat earnestly for a year or two past, to the mis- 
fortunes of the Protestants. As enemies of Christianity, they 
oould not incline to certain dogmas or certain forms of wor- 
ship more than to others ; besides, they were little acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Beformation, and cared little to know 
ihem. But, from a feeling of humanity, they blamed perse- 
cution, whilst from indifference to all religion, they consi- 
dered it absurd ; and from a spirit of opposition, they were 
naturally led to support men whom they saw contending with 
the constituted authorities. In certain drawing-rooms at Paris, 
people were well enough informed as to what was passing in 
lianguedoc. Babaut was better known than he himself 
suspected. No one was acquainted with the names of his 
colleagues ; to his credit was laid — and he deserved it — ^all 
that had been related of their perils and their devotedness. 

The philosophical party was at this moment at the height 
of its strength. It was about to take up the question of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, nor was it doubtful that this point 
would be conceded. It sought, however, auxililtries on all 
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Bides. The PpoteKtimts were thought to be more iatercBto^ 
than any in the downfal of tJie authors of their calamitieBLi 
Rttbaut, on his first visit to Paris, had had some intercoiirat 
with D'Alembert ; hut their negotiations hail ended 
thing. The attempt of Damiens, which the party opiwBed M 
the new ideas sought to attribute to those who prupsgntiid' 
them, had obliged the latter to be greatly on tlieir ^ard fiA 
Gome tune; the more so, as Madame de Fompadoar, theii' 
patroness with the king, had been sent away ttom Court' 
When she had reaumed her place, and the philosophers saw 
themselves once more in a condition to act, the project wnM' 
again brought forward of seeking out among;st tlieir raoon^ 
tains those allies, whom they turned into ridieide in secret, at 
fanatios of another kind, hut in whose name they could speak' 
boldly in public — and with goi>d reason — of humanity, liberty; 
and all that was now beginning to escite universal interesb 
The course to he pursued, if not the object in view, required' 
much consideration. No doubt the emancipation of the . 
testaats, if granted, would be a great point gained against 
Jesuits ; but it was evident, on the other hand, that to 
the risk of asking for it before the fall of the order, wonld 1M 
to put a weapon into the hands of the latter, with which 
might regain the ascendency. Would it not he giving t 
Jesuits a right to say more confidently than ever, that tht 
enemies were those of the Church ? Would not all the clei 
all CattoHcs, who were still the enemies of heresy, be seen t4 
rally round them ? It was tlierefore necessary to carry 
the two objects at once ; to give up either at the right mo* 
nient, whilst reserving the jwwer of taking it up again 
short, to take no steps without good groiuids to go upon, and 
after an attentive examination of all the reBourees at tha 
disposal of the party. They hail therefore thought that they 
could not do better than invite to Paris one who was '\feB$ 
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acquainted with the condition and spirit of the Protestants. 
Rabaat had at first declined these overtures. He had little 
confidence in men whose incredulity alarmed him, and whose 
fiivourable dispositions towards his fellow-Protestants evi- 
dently proceeded much less firom pity or affection for them 
than ficom antipathy towards others. But he had long medi- 
tated a pastoral circuit in some of the midland provinces. As 
thus journey afforded an opportunity for it, he had made up 
his mind to imdertake it. He had, besides, another project 
which he had mentioned to no one — ^that of presenting a peti- 
tion to the king himself on behalf of the Protestants. He had 
spent six weeks on the road, sometimes going twenty leagues 
out of his way, and finding almost everywhere more Protes- 
tants and more perseverance than he had dared to hope for. 
At Meauz, in the last place, he had gone to seek out the 
remains of a Church formerly one of the most fertile in 
knowledge and devotedness. He found but little; more, 
however, than Bossuet imagined he had left. There, as 
everywhere, the temples of the Beformation had been pre- 
served in the hearts of its followers. 

In 1788, after a hundred years, or rather a hundred and 
fifty years of persecution and oppression (for the Edict of 
Nantes had been revoked in point of fact long before it was 
done officially), in 1788, we repeat, there was still a million 
Protestants left, to hail the era of liberty opened to them by 
the edict of Louis XVI. 

How is it that historians in general have said so little of this 
miracle of faith and perseverance ? If a similar example had 
been given by Catholics, it would be cited as an undeniable 
proof of the heroism with which Bome alone can inspire her 
followers. What has not been said of Ireland I and yet what 
a difference between the oppression that weighed her down, 
and the sufferings of the French Protestants I " We groan," 

VOL. L F 
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says a Catholic writer,* " over the condition of the English 
Catholics. Doubtless they are to be pitied, but their race is 
not tainted. The Anglican hatred against Popery has not 
gone the length of inflicting on their families the distressing 
stigmas of concubinage and bastardy. Their chUdren inherit 
their property. They enjoy the free exercise of their religion ; 
they have their priests. In short, if the annoyances they are 
exposed to in their own country seem intolerable to them, 
emigration is allowed them." To these incontestable details, 
let us add a fact which speaks still more plainly. In the 
memorial addressed to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, by the churches of the Desert, their demands were 
summed up in this, " that the Protestants of France might be 
put on the same footing as the Catholics of England." Thus 
a condition which has been described in so many books, which 
is still cited in the present day as the ne plus ultra of oppres- 
sion, was that which a million of Frenchmen were reduced to 
sigh after. Many times, under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., 
we find the English Grovemment pleading for the Protestants 
of France. What would have been the meaning of these 
solicitations if France had had to accuse England of similar 
severities ? 

* Rulhitee^" EdaircissementB historiques sar la Revocation de I'Edit de NanteSk" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

About an hour before the time that we have seen Eabaut 
quit La Greve, a man was sitting in his dressing-gown in a 
large study. A table loaded with papers stood before him, 
and upon this table, against the wall, a triple row of boxes. 
On one of them might be read, Articles to be written ; on an- 
other. Articles to distribute ; here, Articles to be corrected; there, 
Articles ready ; there again, Correspondence. A large book- 
case occupied two sides of the room. On one of the most 
prominent shelves were seven volumes in folio, magnificently 
bound. These folios were the seven first volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia. This study, with its boxes of papers, was the 
"vast shop" of which Voltaire styled himself "one of the 
shopmen," except when he was pleased at other times to call 
it " the great bear-garden," with which he was glad to be no 
longer connected. The man in the dressiag-gown was the 
master of the shop ; it was d' Alembert. 

Voltaire, indeed, was not the only one who varied in his 
opinion of the great work to which he contributed ; but no 
one judged it more severely or more sensibly than he did in 
private. 

" I am still indignant," he writes* to the Count d'Argen- 
tal, " that the Encyclopaedia should be disfigured and debased 
by a multitude of ridiculous articles, by a multitude of school- 

• April 4, ma 
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Ixiy cli?clamationa, that would not deserve a place ia 
ilercuri/. This is my opinion and faiti I I am right" 

•' I think," says he in another letter,* " ttat the EncycUy 
pEedia will be continued, but probably the end will be wom 
than tlie beginning, and it never will be more than a. colleq 
tiou of trash." 

'' I flatter myself," he writeB to Diderot, -J- " that you yt 
no longer put up witli such artielea aa those on Fi)p,J 1 
man, &g., or with Huvh vain declamationN, common-plac 
and puerilities, which give neither principles, definitions, n 
instruction." 

Was this advice listened to ? " The Encycloptedia," w 
Diderot himself at a later period, " was an abyss into which a 
kind of scavengers threw, p^le-m^le, an infin ity of things, ilU 
treated, ill digested, good, liad, detestable, true, lalse, alwajd 
inconsistent and incoherent." 

For what purpose have we brought together in this pla 
these confessions, of which similar ones might be adduo^ 
from every one of the editors of the Encycloptedia ? !b it fi 
prove that it was not a masterpiece ? This has been 1 
since fully proved, and proved by the work itself, 
jiariaon at once curious and painfully instructive, would 1 
that of the language of these very raeo, when boastii^ of-| 
as a whole, and considering it so bad when viewed in det 
lu the former' case, the Encyciopfedia was the book of booke 
" the greatest of enterprises ; one of the finest monuments ^ 
human genius ;"§ it was the sacred ark, before which ) 
universe was henceforth to bow down, and which c 
barbarians, beings unworthy of the name of men, could fail If 
adore. " No one has any talent but ourselves and our friends,**! 
had never been more bluntly set forth, or more mer 
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applied ; never, in the height of her power, had the Churcli 
more boldly anathematized those who refused to bow to her 
infisJlible decrees. And yet, on an emergency, this party, so 
nnited, with a plan so compact, and perseveringly carried out, 
could even deny its own existence. "What is peculiarly 
odious," wrote Grimm on the appearance of a pamphlet 
against the seventh volume, " is the representing the Ency- 
clopaedia as a party in the state, bound together by opinions 
and interests, whilst out of fifty authors who contribute to this 
work, there are not three that have any connexion with each 
other J* — " A few scattered philosophers," says he elsewhere, 
** are accused of plotting, who are occupied in searching after 
truth, without cabal, without ambition, without intrigue, 
without credit, and the greater number of whom do not even 
know ectch other" This was one of their favourite themes 
in all their apologies. They were seeking after truth — be it 
80 — ^nor can we deny that in many instances they found it : 
but it would be also hard to deny, after these facts and 
others, that falsehood often appeared to them an excellent 
means of propagating it. 

D'Alembert, then, was that day at his post. He was read- 
ing a letter, signed Malesherbes, the contents of which ap- 
peared to agitate him much. He was repeating half aloud 
the principal passages : — 

"In a word, I can do nothing as yet. I understand your 
impatience, and shall receive your reproaches, even your 
accusations, philosophically ; but I persist in saying that you 
must wait. ... I should run the risk of losing all means of 
serving you henceforward if I consented to serve you too soon. 
If I wish to continue Director of the Press, I; more than any 
<me, mnst respect, at least outwardly, the decrees of the king's 
council. . . . This decree only dates from the 8th of March 
of last year ; so that it is not yet eighteen months since the 
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Encyclopedia was stopped. After the decree of 1752, whicti 
Efuppressed your two first volnraea, the authonBation t 
tinue printing was only restored at the end of two yearB, or 
about that time. Wait, then, a. few months" — 

" Willingly," said d'Alemhert, " if we could only be oer- 
tran that then — It would not he after all a great evil. Thtf 
five last volnmes have decidedly been written too rapidly. If 
the council obliges ua to take two years for each, it will be- 
doing us more good than it imagines. Yes ; but if it oblige* 
us to take three — four — six? Will it be more favourable' 
some months hence than it ia now? Maleaherbes hopes — wfli 
shall Bee. Meanwhile Diderot will be furious." 

He took out Lis watch, " These gentlemen are not o 
yet," said he ; " and yet I should wish them to be here befoHl 
Rabaut." 

He returned to his papers. A quarter of an hour atteff 
some one arrived. "Always first, Diderot," said the r 
of the house. 

" Is that intended as a reproach ?" 

" A reproach 1 — that is too bad! from mo who only givB' 
eulogies."' 

" To the dead." 

" In that case I must be^ to think of one for the Encj 
clop«dia." ' 

"What do you say?" cried Diderot; "is there anything 
new?" 

" Something old rather. No means of setting aside that 
cursed decree." 

" Bah 1 who says so ? " 

" Read that." 

"Poohl" said he, after readinn;; "that is just like j 
friends at Court, It is not for nothing that one's nam 
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ChriUen de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, Wait — four thou- 
sand subscribers — ^wait." 

" I should like to know what else you can propose, and 
above all what you should do in his place." 

" What I should do ? I — You are strangely cool, d^ Alem- 
bert." 

" And you strangely warm, Diderot." 

" K it had not been for me, do you think you would have 
had there those seven volumes?" 

" And if it had not been for me, we should never have to 
publish an eighth." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes, indeed. If I had allowed you to put into those all 
the fine things with which you wanted to stuff them, never, so 
long as there was king or clergy in France, should we have 
been allowed to go on." 

" They are wonderfully grateful, indeed, your king and 
your priests I I wish" — 

" Enough, enough, my good fellow. If there is any in- 
gratitude in the case, it is on our side. What I people who 
might have stopped us at our first page, wait patiently till 
the end of the second volume, then to that of the seventh, to 
stir up a little annoyance for us I Do you know that it is 
very magnanimous, very fine, very Christian" — 

"Very silly I" 

" As you please. Seriously speaking, do you know that it 
will one day be a curious problem, even should we be stopped 
at our seventh volume, to explain how we got leave to go so 
far? For, after all, we might all be in the Bastile" — 

" Ideas cannot be hastUed; they pierce through walls and 
vaulted roofe" — 

" A truce to fine phrases ; they do well enough for the public 
— in other words, for fools. Ideas can be bastiled well enough." 
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" Have I beea less bold since I was shut up at VincenneaS 
I remamed there" — 

" Just long enough to put yon forward in tlie world— «j 
will be the case with our friend Morellet, who will be let oa| 
they Gay, one of these days. Hark yon, this is another of the 
great follies of this reign ; we are just suificiently annoyed t(f 
draw upon us both interest and attention. Our poor rulen 
have not liberality enough to let us alone, or courage eaou^ > 
to punish us." 

" It would be lost labour." 

"Do yon think so? — I tell you that if they really wished 
to shot oiu mouths, they could do it easily enough." 

He was right. But tlie Government had no confidence iB< 
itself; and when a Qovemment is come to that, it is all ovev 
with it. It was a strange sight to see an absolute monarchy 
tolerating, and even authorizing,* on the one hand, mei} 
whose efforts manifestly tended to overthrow both it and thog^, 
principles which, on the other, it proclaimed as necessary aat, 
divine. But it mnst be said, that these men were far froqf^^ 
scrupulous as to the means of obtaining toleration. We haq 
already sajd something of their boldness ; what shall v 
of their hypocrisy ? The term is & severe one, but we do not 
beUeve it to be too strong. It was not, in truth, altogeth^ 
their fault. Despotism leads to dissimulatjon, and even tofl 
certain degree authorizes it. But it would be hard to pnvfl 
that they did not oiten carry it much further than a t 
feeling of honour would allow. 

" Tell d'AIembert," writes Voltairef this very year, " tha^ 
he is the hope of our litOe flock, and he from whom Iaraa| 
expects tJie most. He is bold, but not rasb ; he is born to 
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make hypocrites tremble, without ea^poetng himself" Voltaire 
considered tliis to be praise. In fact, he was assigning to him 
the reptitation of a hypocrite. None of the Encyclopaedists 
desenred it better than d'Alembert, for none of them was so 
miiformly on good terms with the Conrt, the princes, even 
Ike clergy, on the one hand ; and yet none, on the other, in 
his private correspondence, could be bolder in his ideas, more 
violent in his resentments, sharper, and even at times more 
cynical, in his expressions. We are inclined to ask if it is 
indeed the same man, and almost find ourselves respecting 
Diderot, who at least knew how to hate and condemn without 
dissimulation or concealment. On this account, exhortations 
to prudence, or, in other words, to falsehood, were not spared 
him. Voltaire, the chief leader, the great prompter of all 
parts, is sometimes strangely candid on this head. '^ The 
devotees will say that Diderot has written a work on meta^ 
physics, that they do not understand ; he has but to reply that 
he has not written it"* And what use did he not make him- 
self of this admirable receipt ! How he could deny what he 
did not wish to avow I How he asseverated, if necessary, the 
truth of all he wished to be believed ! What a masterpiece, 
in this respect, is his correspondence ! There are more forms 
of lying in it than all that the casuists have ever described. 
We have bnt to read. Here we see him indignant that an 
abominable pamphlet should be attributed to him, which he 
considers infamous, which he despises, both it and its author 
—that he will never even read. Let us turn the page — ^the 
pamphlet is his own. He speaks of it with enthusiasm ; he 
intends to circulate it by thousands. We go on — he signs 



* Letter to Dados, 1760. Diderot had bnt to let his flrlenda tell lies for him. They 
all kaew, for instance, that the Esprit of Helvetius was partly his work — Grimm denies 
it, and in what terms ! An animosity, according to him, an atrocity without precedent, 
oouM it!<me h»Te spread al^road sacb an abominable inre&tion. 
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himself Chrlst-moque ; he endeavours to revive his "crueh U 
wretch;" he says, " I commend Uie wretch to yon," or, "doa't-, 
forget the wretch," or some other such form of address ; 
in the following letter, he exclaims, as ia the preface to Ahirt,r 
" I have been treated aa a man without religion I This accu 
Bation of irreligion is often renewed, because it is the \ai 
refuge of calumniators. I will only aek one question : Wlitf 
has the most religion, the calumniator who perseoiiteB, or tb 
calumniated who forgives?" He forgives! — yes; but let n 
go on. to the next page. We find him vowing eternal hatred,' 
against the calumniator who has but Gaid the truth — agaiDBtt 
the devotee bold enough to impute a work to him, of whiohf> 
nevertheless, he acknowledges that he ia the author ; we findi 
him, above all, laughing at those who will be taken in by hiai 
denegations. He comes and goes ; he says black or whita 
with such inconceivable facility ; in short, he turns so manj 
people into ridicule, that he seems at last to be turning ui 
into ridicule ourselves— just as, when we read ghost stiiriea 
we fancy the ghosts are at onr heels. 

But that in ■which all excelled, was the anticipating tb<^ 
clamours of their adversaries by crying out themaelves still 
loader, by demanding justice, and that from the Government 
itself. D'Alembert, so calm in the midst of Diderot's violence,, 
had gone so far, in 1758, as openly to solicit the punishment irf 
Freron, guilty of having attacked the Eneyclopsedia. " OtAifi 
literary criticisms should be allowed," he wrote to MalesherbeB* 
Freron, in accusing the Encyclopwdists of irreligion, had g 
beyond his rights ; he ought to be sent to the Bastile or thft 
For-1'EvSqne. Tlius it was that these men understood libertj; 
in general, while they claimed such a large measure of it fbf 
themselves. It was sufBciently absurd and inconsistent t(f 
accuse Freron of being too bold ; but to wish to have hinf 
punished, precisely because he accused them of irreligion — th^ 
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very tiling of which, amongst themselves, they gloried the 
most of being guilty — this was a degree of impudence, and, 
let US call it by its right name, of villany, which has not its 
equal in all that is related of the Jesuits. Malesherbes made 
them thoroughly feel it. His answer to d'Alembert is a per- 
fect lesson of justice and propriety. " But," said Morellet,* 
''when I explained M. de Malesherbes's principles on the 
liberty of the press to my Mend d'Alembert, I could not get 
him to understand them; and the philosopher stormed and 
swore, according to his usual bad habit.'' This trait completes 
the picture of the eccentricities of the times ; we have here 
the censor-in-chief of the press more tolerant than those who 
would have no censure for themselves. 

" I say," resumed Diderot, " that they would never silence 
me." 

"Do you feel that you have courage enough to be a 
martyr?" 

"Why not?" 

" Why not! — very fine. This throws Qu^il mourut-^- quite 
into the shade. — But to return to what I was saying ; if but 
the quarter of what has been done to the Protestants had been 
done to ns — Talking of Protestants, my man is at Paris." 

"Yonrman?" 

"Yes; Eabaut." 

" Good — and shall we see him ?" 

" This evening ; he arrived this very day by coach from 
Meaux." 

"Have you seen him?" 

" For a moment. I told him that I expected some friends 
this evening, and that I begged he would join us. — You will 
behave well, won't you?" 

* See in his Memoes the detaib of this strange aflUr. 

t Allusion to the tragedy of Horace, by Oomeille— Act IIL Scene tL 
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" We shall try — bat here comes one who has great need of 
the caation. — Good evening, Damilaville." 

DamilaviHe was in feet one of those who, in the light eon- , 
versation of femiliar intercourse, indulged the moat freely n 
unrestrained infidelity; but none could dissemble bett«r,^ 
even with his intimates. There were only two or three o 
them who knew him to be the author of Christianity Unveiled^% 
recently condemned by the Farhament.* As head clerk aHM 
the office of the Vingtiimes,\ the seal of the controller-g^eneraV 
which was at his disposal, enabled him to pass the letters,'] 
pamphlets, and parcels of his friends free of postage, aoAfl 
without difficulty, throughout the kingdom. His situatiotf^ 
and hia intimacy with Voltaire gave him a rank i 
party, which he would not have enjoyed on his own account,! 
" Good evening, gentlemen," said he, in a tone half cheerful,M 
half sorrowful. 

" Tour good evening is very doleful." 

" There is good cause." 

"What's the matterP" 

"The matter is, that DesraarStst has been playing his 
old tricks ; the matter is, that the great lady was almost in 
disgrace wfien I lefr Yersailles ; the matter is, that friend' | 
Choiseul is wavering" — 

"Good God I" 

" Ah, ha 1 Diderot cries out Oood Ood ! — 

'• La iwiiira, qui parlfl on oa piSril «jtT^e, 

"A tnieo to your 
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" Be quiet, Damilaville," said d'Alembert gravely. " Be- 
sides, your quotation is not correct. You know that our 
friend has neyei forgotten* Qod" 

" I thought of that. But denied \ would have spoiled the 
verse." 

" Damilaville," resumed Diderot, " have you done ?" 

" Yes/' 

" Well, we are waiting till you condescend to give us some 
details." 

^^ Details ? no one knows any. It would appear that the 
king was seized with one of those fits of depression to which 
he has been subject for some years past. The death of his 
daughter,! that of the Princess de Cond6, § the friend of his 
childhood, continually recurred to him. He was heard to 
speak of death, eternity, hell. The Marchioness was little 
flattered by it. In short, the confessor saw there was room 
for him. He set to work in such good earnest" — 

" That the Marchioness is sent away." 

^^ Almost. Alas I she was beginning to be no longer 
young — and it is doubtful whether the good king would have 
been so docile, if she had been fifteen years younger." 

" Gentlemen," said d'Alembert, " you will grant me that 
it is somewhat humiliating for philosophers to be brought to 
exclaim Ghod Oodl because a king is about to forsake his 
mistress." 

^^ Or to change mistresses." 

" That is possible." 

^^ Is it our fault that this woman should happen to hold our 
opinions? Ought we to have become Jesuits because she 
chose to patronize us ? K she falls, well ; we shall only have 
to act as if we had never had anything in common with her." 

♦ OublW. t Nig. 

X Louisa Elisabeth, Lachess of Panna; December 6, 1750. S March a, 1760!. 
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" Yes ; and if sho riseB again, she will have but to act ai 
if she had never had anything in common with ns, which J 
means, in other words, that we shall stop at our seventh I 
Toliime. Gentlemen, we have paid too much court to that J 
woman ; not you, Diderot, I know — and you were Bent tO'% 
Vincennes. But in short, whether from our fault or not, our 
cause has been too long mixed up with here ; this is ennugb 
ta fil m lull fine phrases upon infidelity supporting immorality, 
or immorality supporting infidelity, as La Motte exprened 
it so well in the ponderous charges that he manufactnred for J 
M. de N^amiors, bishop of Mcanx. — It was for the bishop atm 
Meaux, was it not, Marmontel ?" 

"for him, and for many othera as well," said Marmontel, I 
who just then came in. " But unfortunately, M. de Namieis I 
said one day to a humorist ; ' Have yon read my last charge ?' ¥ 
'No, my lord,' replied the other; 'have you?' " 

" That anecdote has already been put down to the score oiM 
I know not how many bishops." 

" That does not prevent its being true." 

" Or false, perhaps. But, se non 3 vera, i ben trovato." 

" You know very well, gentlemen," said Damilaville, "th&t-| 
an anecdote can be true and false at the sa 

" Bravo, Escobar 1" 

" Yea, indeed. Let the one in question, for instance, 1 
true or false, what conclusion will posterity draw from it, i| 
it should reach posterity ? That tbere are bishops who g 
their charges manufactured by profane hands. Is that false ?^ 
Ask Marmontel." 

" What!" cried Diderot. " Yon too, Marmontel, have haj 
a hand in this matter?" 

" My dear sir, one must live." 






at rart thSugn^ a charge ni 
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"Rather die 1" 

" I cry, * Mercy, Puritan, mercy 1 ' Old Boindin, * to whom 
I confessed the thing, laughed at it." 

" And your jargon ?" said d'Alembert. 

" What is that?" said Damilaville. 

" Don't you know? It is a language that Boindin and I 
have invented to use at the Caf6 Procope when we don't wish 
to be understood. The soul, we call Margot ; liberty, Jeanne- 
ten ; religion, JavoUe / Gk)d, M, de VEtre, It is quite as well ; 
for the other day, a certain individual came up to us, and said, 
' Gentlemen, may I ask who is that M. VEtre^ who has some- 
times behaved so ill ? ' * Sir,' replied Boindin, * he was a spy.' " 

" Excellent," said d'Alembert ; " don't venture too far, 
though ; you might have the Mercury \ taken from you." 

" It is odd enough," added Diderot, " that they should 
have given it to you." 

"Why?" 

" Because it is well known that you belong to us." 

" Yes, but I keep within bounds." 

" So much the worse for you I" 

" Let us not go beyond them again, Diderot," said d'Alem- 
bert. " I hear a carriage : it is Helvetius or d'Holbach." 

" Both, I believe," said Damilaville. 

" Gentlemen, you are very obliging to come and see a poor 
academician, in this way, without ceremony " — 

" None would object to your kind o^ poverty^ d'Alembert" — 

" To accept his poor supper" — 

" Where we shall enjoy ourselves like the poor." 

" A truce to your poverty, gentlemen," interrupted Diderot. 

The two Mecaenases of the Encyclopaedia were accustomed 

* One of the most noted atheists of the times. Voltaire has mentioned him in the 
Temple du Quit, under the name of Bardou. 

t Le Mercure de France, of whidi Marmontd was editor; he published his Contei 
Jforaur in it 
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In gee him jieevisb. He piqued himself upon being so with. 

them more than with any one else. They seated themselves;" 

" I have just received a lelter from d'Argena," said d'HoU 

•' From whence ? " they asked. 

" From Aix — he does not know if he will come to Paria." 

" The kmg* has granted him, they say, a very short h 
of absence. " 

" And played him a trick " — 

"What trick?" 

" Don't you know?" 

'' No. Tell UB, quick." 

" On entering Provence, the first thing he sees posted up in 
iin inn, is a long charge, in which he finds himself called infi- ■ 
ilel, blasphemer, impious, atheist, &c. Wo be to him il 
he seta foot in the province. The Parliament is ready I*, 
bring him to trial — the Chateau d'lf to receive him. Belu^ 
kim, trembling and struck dnmh — he reads the placard o 
and over again. He dares neither go back nor go on. 
last he casts his eye oti the preamble : " We, by the gi 
of God, and of the Holy See, Bishop of Aix," The royah 
mystifler had forgotten that Aix has an archbishop. But it 
was long before d'Argena recovered himseF. He was afraidl 
that it was only an error of the printers, and saw the baili% 
ready to arrest him at the comer of all the atreeta. H 
brotherf reassured him at last." 

■'What a pity," said Helvetius, "that he is not here f 
the fete that is preparing for usl For you know that fa 
Leltres Chinoises are to keep company with my Esprit" 

"When ia the auto-da-fe io be?" asked d'Holbach. 

"Wednesday next, I believe." 

* ThB \i.\Ti% at Pni»l»— il'Areeiis mu hli niraMor-Oenroil i>l BeHea-Lettn*. 
t Tlie Muquii il'EgulUcs, Pierideat ur tbc I'uUaiaont u(Aii. 
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*' Qood I — just after the repreBentatioii of the EcassaisCj for 
it is to be acted on Tuesday.* The Parliament is unlacky ; on 
Tuesday, the laugh will be against its Mends— on Wednesday, 
against itself/' 

" And you will come," said Helvetius, " and help me to 
laugh; I am going to see myself burned; I have hired a 
window — a room. I shall cause — but you shall see. It is 
agreed, is it not?" 

*' Agreed," said they all. 

"Well," resumed d'Holbach, "you know the news from 
Versailles?" 

"Alas I yes," said Damilaville; "but here is one who 
will perhaps tell us more about it. — Well, newsmonger 1 " 

It was Grimm. He had the character of being the best- 
infoiined man in Paris, It was both his taste and his business, 
for it was known that he was the accredited newsman of 
several of the Courts of Germany. His correspondence witn 
the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha passed, more or less openly, to 
seven other princes or princesses. ♦'News!" said he ; " ah, 
news I" and he looked at Diderot. " Shall I give you some 
d^phal news?" resumed he, still looking at Diderot. 

"Why make so much about it? "said the latter. "We 
had your news long ago." 

"BeaUyl itis"— 

" Eh I the disgrace of" — 

" Great news, indeed ! as if all Paris had not known it two 
hours ago. I should have thought I was treating you as 
provincials, if I supposed you did not know that." 

" Is yours more recent?" 

* The EcouaUtf by Volttdre, against the enonies of the philoeophen, particularly 
against Frfiron. It bad been in print for six months^ for Voltidre bad not intended it to 
be acted, nor had he any hope that it would be aUowed. Bat Paliaot having had his 
PhUonphtr acted on the 2d of May, the OoTcmment, who bad allowed the attack* 
thought it mnstaQow the defence alio. The £co«io<le waa a«ted on the S9th of July. 

VOL. I. G 
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" Fresh or stale, that depends on circiimstancea, Diderot, 
there is ft Toltune of sermona coming ont." 

" How interesting I " 

" Stoj} a moment — and the author is" — 

" Perhaps the Abh6 FonUei who has promised us hie for 
ten years past." 

" And will g'o on promising' them for ten years to come, if 
not twenty." Ton know wliat the king, who has loaded him 
with preferment, said of him ?f — -No; it is not the Abb6 
Ponlle ; and if it was, I do not suppose yon would trouble 
yourself much about it." 

"Itis — ?" 

" It is — it is our Mend Diderot." 

" Come, Grimm," said d'Alembert, "don't keep ua m sub- 
pense. Are they sermona? and if they axe aermons, who«' 
aretiey?" 

" Did you not hear ? " 

" The jert is carried somewhat too far." 

" As true as that we are here " — 

" la it quite certain that we are here ?" said d'Holhach. 

" Ah I I beg pardon of you pyrrhoniana. — Well ; as sure w 
that we think we are here, that I think I see you, and that I 
thought as I passed through the ante-chamber that I perceivoi 
the odours of an excellent supper, the sermons are Diderof s."*' 

All eyes turned towards him ; he looked like a man who 
}mt half understands — who seeks for an explanation, and yet 
would rather not receive it. 

"Come, Diderot, do you remember a certain priest?" re^- 
sumed Grimm. 

"Ah! the pirate l" exclaimed Diderot. 

• In tmt IMS unlj nppasred Id :776, 
ello m II«Bt ploB d1 chulu nl pandn, ' 
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" Well ; Habemta confitentem reum. Since 70U remember 
the story, will you tell it yourself?" 

"A poor devil, twenty years ago — a fellow whom they 
would not have for a priest in France, and who got it into 
his head to go and play the Bourdaloue at Guadaloupe, had 
not a tolerable sermon in his possession ; he asked me for six. 
I was kind enough to write them for him" — 

"At twenty crowns apiece," interrupted Grimm. Diderot 
bit his Hp. La Motte was avenged; Marmontel rubbed his 
hands : " Bather die I ha I ha I rather die I " 

"The end I" cried out d'Holbach, laughing with all his 
might— "the end I" 

" The end," resumed Grimm, "it is but fair — ^Diderot does 
not know it The end is, that the said priest has come back, 
and that on landing, he learned what progress our Mend had 
made in his ways — ^which are not those that lead to heaven. 
Then^ to play him a trick, he resolved to publish his sermons ; 
the more so, he says, as they had great success out there, and 
this success weighs oa his mind as ill-gotten wealth, and that 
the only means of quieting his conscience will be to render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar's. Besides, begging Dide- 
rot's pardon, he has not the least the a^^arance of a poor 
devil, and he was not sent out of France ; it was of his own 
free-will that he went to evangelize our very unevangelical 
colonists; he rather seems a great devotee. Take care of 
yourself — the bone is too juicy for him to let it go." 

" He shall let it go, nevertheless." 

"Oh I you think so?" 

" He shall, I tell you. Is he not of the diocese of Meaux ? " 

" I think so." 

" Good — I am safe." 
. " What do you mean ? " 

*.* I know what I mean." . . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The last giiest had arrived ; it was Ea^ant. The em< 
of La Qr^ve had left their impreBsion on his counteoaDi 
Wrinkles, the prematnre signa of arduous hiLours and suffei* 
ings, were more apparent than usual, but they did not 
away from the juvenile ardour expressed in his piercing ao^ 
earnest eye; he appeared, as it were, an old mai 
vigour of his age, or rather a man in the prime of 
the aspect and authority of age. His arrival produced a eel* 
tain sensation. None but d'Alembert had seen him before. 
To the curiosity always excited at sight of a man whom wo 
have often heard spoken of, was united, in his case, the effect 
j/ioduced by a remarkable countenance, on which might b 
read, as it were, all that had been related of him. Th 
mountaineer and the man of education, the humble Chriatiai 
and the leader of a party, all that he was, all they knew cos 
ccming him, was at once brought to remembrance on Beeiai 
him. It was therefore with a certain degree of respeot tlw 
these gentlemen, so little respectful in general, went a fei 
steps forward to meet him. Every one of them, even t 
Diderot, was impressed — impressed in his own way, it is tn» 
for he only saw a remarkable man in Eabaut ; but all 
wae extraordinary and remarkable addressed itaeH vividly 
his imagination, and his atheistical mind Eometimes 
into the same re^ona as others with their Christian 
Had it not been for his own pre -occupation, he would perhaj 
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have perceived the movement that Rabaut allowed to escape 
him when d'Alembert named him* The Protestant had bv 
no means expected to find himself in such company : not that 
he was ignorant of his host's connexion with the leaders of 
the infidelity of the day ; but he had scarcely supposed that 
he would hav^ wished to bring him into the society of a 
Diderot, of a d'Holbach — ^in a word, of men against whose 
doctrines he would have leagued himself with the Pope him- 
self rather than appear their Mend and ally. Consequently 
it was with some little effort that he replied to the obliging 
terms in which he addressed him. They on their part be* 
gan to find him somewhat cold, and even scarcely polite; 
but they did not even think of attributing it to any other 
cause than his want of knowledge of society. Protestantism, 
in their eyes, was but the elder sister of infidelity ; as men of 
oi^>osition, it appeared to them that whoever lived in a state 
of opposition ought, from that cause alone, to see in them 
brethren and allies. They well knew that the Protestants 
had retained a deep and earnest faith ; but they did not see 
why persecuted believers should find it harder to accept them 
for friends, although unbelievers, than they, being infidels, to 
join themselves to believers. The establishment of toleration 
was, besides, according to their views, much less the end than 
the means. "When I published my Petit Scrit,*** said Mo- 
rellet, "d'Alembert and Diderot were enchanted to see a 
priest turning intolerance into ridicule, being thoroughly per- 
suaded that no one could be tolerant without abandoning all 
religious principles ; on which point I maintained that they 
were mistaken," &c. 

If, then, they wished for the toleration of the Protestants, 
it was, above all, because toleration appeared to them as a 
step — & great step — ^towards infidelity. Strange error 1 but 

* PetU icrit iur Ut grand» Quf*Hont, 1 756. 
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wKich may perhaps help to explain their own intolemnorf 
lowards all who were not of their party. If toleration in' 
matters of religion appeared to them, the giving up all beliei^ 
toleration in matters of philosophy might seem to them the 
giving up philosophy itself. 

The appearance of supper fortunately put an end to this J 
mutual embairassment. On reaching the dining-room, Hel-*. I 
vetina, for whom the head of the table was reserved, offered'! 
it to the new-coqier. Eabaut declined it, but on being pnssedd I 
by all, he accepted the seat of honour. The surprise waM I 
great when they saw him join hia hands, cast down his eyes, 
and oiFer up a short prayer inwardly. They looked at him, 
but no one smiled. There was in him neither the affectalioii 
of the bigot, nor the timidity of the half Christian, but some- 
thing perfectly and strikingly natural. He prayed as Bimply 
as he would have drunk a glass of water. He soon appeared 
m.ore at his ease, with some of the party at least. His horror 
of in&lele was not, after all, that stupid kind of horror that 
certain champions of religion either feel or assume ; he regret- 
ted not having had more commaud over himself at first, and j 
did his best to make amends for this involuntary infringement- 1 
of the laws of charity by an affectionate politeness. Onlj" ■ [ 
indifferent subjects, it is true, were spoken of; besides, very.- 1 
little was said. Despite of the common-places of tlie am- 
phytrion upon the simplicity of the supper, the dishes were- M 
delicate and the wines escellent. 

" Eh ! " said Helvetius, " no one will venture to invite yoa I 
jihiloBophers after this." 

The fact was, that it was he who entertained them the a 
Humptuously, They preferred, notwithstanding, the dinnera at 
d'Holbach's, where there was unbounded license. "There," 
said Morellet, " Diderot, Dr. Koux, and the good ]5aron him-- 
seK, laid down dogmatitally, an absolute atheism, with > 
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probity, candour, and 'sincerity, which is edifying even to me, 
who do not believe in their system." Atheism had become a 
sort of religion for some men. 

^*' It must be confessed," added d'Holbach, '' that Diogenies' 
cask is sometimes worth broaching." 

" If he only had one ! " said Damilaville. 

These words were received with a bnrst of laughter, of 
whkh Babaut did not comprehend the meaning. 

"Ah! ui^ratefull" exclaimed d'Alembert. "Because I 
have given l^em tolerable wine, this is the return they make 
me. Tea must know, Mr. Babaut, that because I appear in 
favour at Court, and do not deal blows to everybody, these 
gentlemen allege that I keep my philosophy in different casks, 
and help every one according to his liking. If it were the 
case, should I be wrong ? More flies are caught by "-r- 

" Oh ! " said Grimm, ** a truce to proverbs. Don't condemn 
us to live upon air — ^it would really be a pity. Suppose that 
Damilaville has said nothing" — 

"Oh I the charitable man I he lets me off because the 
chicken is tender, and he does not wish to lose a mouthful. 
You don't eat, Mr. Babaut?" 

" I have done, sir." 

" In a quarter of an hour ?" 

" I have oftener dined in ten minutes than in twenty." 

" Allow me to offer you something more." 

" Do not oblige me to refuse you." 

"Inexorable? Well — ^no more about it. But since we 
-cannot induce you to prolong your supper, you oolold enliven 



ours." 



" Very willingly. But in what way ?" 

"Cannot you guess?" said Helvetius. "Belate to us 
something of your life— «ome particulars, I mean — some de- 
tails; in short, what can be related at table." 
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" But I should reaJIy neither know where ta tegin nor I 
where to end," I 

" Ah 1 your subject is quite ready — those dinners of t«Q 4 
minutes, of which yoii were Jnst speaking, with how many 1 
adventures must they he connectoi ! " I 

"My dinners!" said he, laughing — it was the firat thne | 
they had seen him laugh — " the term is strangely ambitioaa. 1 
But for that, yon are right. Yes, the history of my dinner! 
would he curious. Months have passed without my eating 
two days following in the same house and at the same hour ; 
months during which I have not once dined without being 
obliged to post sentiuels to warn me in case of surprise. For 
twenty years past, I have hardly ever sat down to table, with- | 
out making sure how and by what issue I could make my J 
escape. It was well I did so, for several times the house ha> 1 
been surrounded ; several times I have been obliged to disap- I 
pear before the meal was over. Very rarely could I tell where I 
and with whom I should dino on the morrow. To be brieli I 
the list of the places where I have dined, would give you thel 
geography of all the south of the kingdom, towns, village9(,B 
and hamlets. In the inns, I took the name of Paul, Denai^I 
Pastourel, Theophilus, Theo, Tuabar; it is under this name, I 
the anagram of Eabaut, that I have come to Paris. Thus, I 
gentlemen, if ever you should happen (o name me, be so good I 
as not forget that it is Mr. Tuabar who has had the honour of J 
supping with you this evening. Many times I have had that ] 
of dining with the officers of the Horse-Patrol, with priest*, ] 
and clerks of the administration. I have heard them speak- 
ing of me, of my never-ending journeys, of ray assurance in 
braving them, and of my good fortune in eluding them. I have 
mixed in the conversation, I have related soma of those feats _ 
■which bad duped them, Alas I I secretly blushed at tl 
habit of deceit that I had been obliged to acquire. 




cose lean ^f 
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ceived with regret, on soundiiig my conscience, that a mali- 
cious pleasure sometimes mingled with the joy of having 
escaped. I have now come to the resolution never to relate 
these smugglers' exploits to any one, whether friend or foe. 

" The perpetual mixture of adventures, sometimes serious, 
and sometimes ludicrous, is not one of the least painfdl points 
in our situation. It would cost me less to risk my life openly, 
than to preserve it by endless precautions. One day that I 
was pursued, my friends forced me to assume the dress of a 
woman* I quitted my disguise when on the point of being 
taken. I could not bear the idea of being seized in this 
costume, and preferred losing my life by quitting it, to 
saving myself and running the chance of rendering my per- 
son and my ministry ridiculous. God had pity upon me; 
I escaped." 

" Have you never been taken?" asked Helvetius. 

"Should I be here?" 

" And you never will be." 

" Oh I let us leave the future ; and yet, nevertheless, I have 
often said the same thing to myself. Danger makes us fatal- 
ists. One would say, that by respecting you often, it seems 
bound to respect you again. At this rate, no soldier escaped 
from twenty battles would be more sure than myself of dying 
peaceably in his bed. But, once more, let us leave the future 
— ^the ftiture will be — ^what God chooses." 

He paused for a moment. They looked at him in silence. 
^' And why," resumed he, " should God be bound to let me 
finish my course in peace ? If He has called me to daily sacri- 
fices, these sacrifices have had their daily reward. Has not 
God remunerated me largely, bountiftdly, by the very good 
that He has given me the means and the courage to do ? The 
blessings of those that I have consoled and strengthened, the 
tears of joy that I have seen flow at sight of me, these are 
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ineatimable treasareH in my paat life, that are wortli, and tu 
more than worth, the little I have done to earn them. 

" One day, after a long; journey, I arrived at a village} J 
haraBsed with fatigue. I found a note there which called hm ] 
to a spot two leagues off. A dying man desired to s 
and there was not a moment to be lost. I confesa tltat I J 
hesitated. The night was setting in, cold and dark. A goodll 
fire, a comfortable night's lodging, a reli^ous meeting, aires " 
intimated in the village, all conspired to hold me back, 
read in aU eyes the ardent desire to keep me, but n 
the honse went so far as tfl say one word to persuade me t 
stay. I felt then that God spoke to me by their tdlenoc 
' These excellent people,' said I, ' are convinced that my dutj 
is to go. They are right ; I shall go : I shall do them mori 
good by going than by the best of sermons.' I set out. 
road was awful. I had not gone half a league before I c 
to snow, little at first, but as I ascended — for it was in t 
mountains — it reached up to the knees. The traok of the n 
oeased : I lost myself. I had no other alternative bnt to pass I 
the night in the desert, or to return back, by retracing, as bealf<l 
I could, my footsteps on the snow. All at once I perceived i^fl 
light in the distance. It was the village that I v 
It was the lamp of the sick man. What means had I ( 
ascertaining this? none ; but I did not doubt it. 
who ao^aia spoke to me by that distant light, and who out o 
the midst of the darkness, repeated to me : ' I am here,' 
He was indeed there, in that house of mourning. What n 
eigaation 1 what faith ! what transports of joy at my arnTaljl 
The person who opened the door to me was the son of t 
dying man. I thought he would have fallen on hia knes 
before me. ' Here he is ! ' cried he, ' father, here he is ! ' 
hurried me in to the sick-chamber, almost beside himselt 
is he I it is he I ' repeated the father, clasping bis feeble h 
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juid bis eyes, already glazed by death, were moistened by ai 
last tear. He was oue of ^e most venerable remaining mem^ 
bers of our unhappy churches. He had witnessed the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes; he had gone through all our 
trials, and, as I was told, he had just had to bear one more. 
A &iatical priest had besieged his dying bed. The threat of 
his corpse being dragged on the hurdles, as the edicts express 
it ; that o£ the confiscation of his property, which is the neces- 
sary consequence of the former — ^nothing had moved him. To 
the first threat, he had replied that he cared little what became 
of his body, so that his soul went to God ; to the second, his 
children had answered for him, that they preferred losing their 
patrimony to receiving it tainted by apostasy. This struggle 
had exhausted his strength. He had now but to die, and he 
desired to die in my arms. Long before, he had told me him- 
self that this was his wish ; for three days past, it had been his 
only thought : and I had arrived in time — ^and I was there. 
Do you understand me now ? Think you that one need look 
to a future reward, when Gkxi has paid you thus, step by step, 
for each duty perfiirmed, each consolation given, each word 
spoken in His name ? 

^^ But do not imagine that our enjoyments are limited to 
witnessing holy deaths, and tasting the happiness of our 
fidelity. Provided persecution leaves us a few days of rest, 
we are happy ; we know how to enjoy the delights of fair 
weather between two storms, as the soldier regains his light- 
heartedness and cheerfulness between two battles. But our 
light-heartedness consists in a firm reliance on the eternal 
watchfulness of Him of whom we glory in being the soldiers ; 
our cheerfulness is always more or less that of the ancient 
martyrs, when, on the eve of execution, they were allowed to 
meet once more at a fraternal banquet. And we, too, have 
our banquets, but it is seldom that the occasion is not solemn 
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and touching. One day, a friend brings ns tidings from C 
many, Switzerland, or England ; must ho not have to tell o 
refugees that he has sat down at our table, in order that 
afterwards, when seated at theirs, he may bring ua before 
them in spirit, aa he has brought them before us? Another 
time, it is one of our mountaineers, who has spent ten, twenty, 
perhaps thirty years at the galleys on account of his faith-** 
tired of maintaining him, they have sent him back to bM 
village; must wo not celebrate his welcome? Is he not< 
conqueror returning to his home ? Once again, perhaps, it I 
a wedding feast ; but neither songs nor mirth are heard thev 
What would common-place congratulations and noisy f 
wishes signify with us ? Has not each guest a sword held o 
his head, and roost of all the bride and bridegroom? They havB 
by marrying in the Desert, committed one of the crimes tha 
are treated with the greatest rigour in the edicts that gavOS 
us. How many husbands and wives have been torn from ead 
other on the very day they were united ! No ; none of tin 
good wishes of the world are heard there. We pray — we U 
joyful ; but it is because we have prayed much. The 'wiehi 
that could not be ofiered for time, have been offered for etemilj 
" But our real, our great festivals, are oiur meetings in th 
Desert. On this head, our history is well enough knownj,*] 
could tell you nothmg that you are not already acqnMntoi 
with. What I can assure you, however, is, that ail thatj 
related of them is rather within than beyond the truth. Os 
must have lived amongst us, to have an idea what a meetdn) 
is to our people, where we are to have a pastor, to pray, i 
sing, to be edified together, Xever was a ftte at YersaiU 
the object of more ambition, impatience, or 
is one of these humble aasembhes, which may perhaps Ivt 
the pastor to the scaffold, the men to the galleys, the womi 
to prison or into convents for Ufe. Sometimes wo begin t 
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concert togetlier two months, three months, six months before- 
hand ; aU mnst be informed, and yet nothing must transpire. 
If we have wind of any hostile project, all must be warned in 
time, lest some, as has often been the case, should find soldiers 
where they expected to meet their brethren. Hence an or- 
ganization, which might be considered as cleverly woven to- 
gether, but which has formed itself in the course of time, 
under the influence of danger alone. K we sometimes require 
monthB to combine the plan of an assembly, sometimes also, 
in a few hours, it is convoked and concluded ; often, arriving 
unexpectedly in some one of our villages, I have had but a 
word to say, in order to gather around me, in some retired 
valley, one or two thousand hearers. These convocations are 
made and ramified with perfect order ; the choice of the place 
of meeting, the posts of the sentinels, all is regulated with 
admirable art, or raider instinct. 

^^ And yet never, even in times of greatest calm, can we be 
sure of concluding them in peace ; never can one of those 
who compose the assembly be sure that a baU may not stretch 
him dead on the very spot where he is listening to us. The 
list of these sanguinary surprises is already long in our his- 
tory. It wiU be four years ago, on the 8th of August, that we 
were more than ten thousand assembled in one of the Deserts 
of Lower Languedoc. I was going to ascend the pulpit. All 
at once, we perceived on a height the well-known uniform of 
the regiment of Brissac. They fired, and in the midst of this 
dense multitude, not a ball but told. Some fled, some screamed, 
some fell against others. The soldiers reloaded their muskets 
and fired again, four times in succession. They were only 
fifteen or twenty in number 1 At a word, I might have had 
them cut to pieces. But no ; I knew how to enjoin that sub- 
mission which I had always preached — 1 could even enforce 
it upon hearts boiling with anger and indignation. We con* 
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vayod away mir dead and wounded ; and from the midst of | 
the flying groupB some fragments of the psalm tliat had I 
interrupted were still raised 1 

" All ! how those rude chants of our ancestors go to tbs | 
heart at such times I The pealma are our epic, but an epiif 
more deep and real than was ever written or mag by any I 
people ; an interminable poem, of which each one of ns be* I 
comes in his tm'u the author ; a sacred treasure of personal 1 1 
and individual remembranceB, joys, sorrows, desires, heaped' I 
up with national associations — not a. verse, not a strophe, but I 
is quite a history or a poem. This was sung by a motheff-1 
beside the cradle of her firstborn ; this other, 
martyrs sang on his way to death : this is the psalm of tbfl'l 
Vaudois returning in arms to their country ; this that of th*'!" 
Camisarda marching tu battle. TMa verse is the one thatJ 
the halls of our enemies interrapted ; that other, is one of ■ 
which a father when expiring murmured the half, and n 
to finish it with the angels 1 Oh 1 our psalms, our psalmal* 
who could ever express in human words what your language' 
is to us, in our soUtudes, on that soil red with our blood, and 
under the vault of that heaven from whence (Aey look down 
upon us, who have prayed, and wept, and sung before us 1" 

Ha paused. What must have been in the assemblies of the 
Desert the influence of a man who described them thus, and 
that to infidels t But for the moment he had transformed _ 
these infidels into believers; he had made them envy him h 
zeal and his faith. The one most affected of them all v 
most entirely an imbeliever — it was Diderot ; his enth 
had kindled at these pictures, at once so true and so romanticji 
if he had not been Diderot, he would fain have been Babaat.* 

" Gkntlemen," said the latter, after a moment's silence, a 
the varying expression of his countenance showed a 
change in the current of his thoughts, " forgive this ei 
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" That will not be difficult," said d'Alembert, " because 
we have shared it with you." 

" I forgot too readily," resumed he, as if he had not heard 
him, " that I was speaking to men — ^who would not under- 
stand me" — 

^^ It is rather your remark that appears to us difficult t6 
understand. We have, I think, listened to you with" — 

" With interest : I observed it, and thank you. You have 
been affected, as you would be still more, I hope, if ever you 
were to see and hear what I have described to you, but as 
you would have been by any redtal of the same kind, whe- 
ther made to you by a priest or a minister, a heathen or a 
Christian. And you will not the less say, an hour hence, of 
me and mine, of afl who have faith, and suffer in maintaining 
it — * Poor madman V Am I wrong ? " 

Suddenly brought back to the ground of their ordinary 
feelings, our Encyclopsedists could not contradict, yet did not 
venture to approve, this obsisrvation of Babaut. They had 
just perceived an abyss l«tween him and them, of the e«.st- 
ence of which they were aware, but had imagined it less wide 
and deep» 

" I must confess," said d'Alembert at length, " that you 
axe. not^ it would appear, what we generally believe you to be. 
I had a proof of this already^ in my quarrel with the pastors 
of Geneva three years ago, for having imagined I did them 
honour by representing them as on the verge of deism.* Pro- 
testantism, announcing itself as founded on the right of free 
inquiry, we free-thinkers are inclined to imagine it as calmer, 
cooler, and more" — 

" More reasonable — ^is not that the case?" 

* In the Bneyclop8Bdia» article " Geneva." Bousseau and the pastors were not the 
only ones who considered the article extraordinary. "The whole of it must be read. 
No oiie can help thinking it extraragant Our philosophers are sometimes great foola." 
— Grimm, Deeember 1758i 
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" At least more reasoning." 

" Ton draw our likeness after your own, gentlemen, 
certain respects you are right, in certain others you see that 
you arc completely mistaken. You call yonraelves oar Mendi^ 
and yon are such at least on one point — yon pity us, 8' *'^" 
desire that we may be left in peace ; hut you have alreadj'' 
done ua, and you contiime to do us, much hann. Toit onlx 
plead our cause by laying down at the outset a community (f 
principles between us, not altogether without foundation, b 
of which we bear the whole burden ; thanks to you, the rigli^ 
of free inquiry, claimed two hundred years ago aa the c 
way of attaining a real faith, is so generally considered i 
leading to incredulity. That it may lead thither is evident^ 
every kind of liberty is liable to abuse. That you may b^ 
like ourselves, the sons of Luther and Calvin, in a certailt 
sense, is possible ; but if Luther and Calvin i 
back to life, they would break with you even more decidedJx 
than they did with the Church," 

" I suppose," said Mamionte!, " that we should bo at lea 
as eager to break with them as they with us. As for Luthqi 
we might put up with him ; but Calvin ! I, for one, shon 
be little flattered to be called his son." 

" I understand you, ' He had an atrocious mind ; ' M. d 
Voltaire has said so ; and as M. do Yoltaire has been remarl 
able, above all, in matters of history, for his — astoni 
accuracy, this has been repeated henceforth in every boot, ] 
is high time, however, gentlemen, that our history should b 
studied a little before it is written. Ton, M. de MarmontaH, 
are quite at liberty to arrange the history of the Eagt^tt 
Empire as you pleaae ; you give out your book for what it k 
— a novel, and Behsarius has no descendants whom you i 
the risk of injuring by giving them an ancestor after yoa? 
fiiehion. It Is <^uite another thing in our case. Since M. flj 
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Voltaire invented this atrocious mindj every Romanist we argue 
with throws it in our teeth. When we speak of our sufferings, 
we are asked what we complain of. When we mention the 
word toleration, we are answered, Serveius, Has not M. de 
Voltaire said (still harping on this same atrocious mind)y 
' The ashes of Servetus are still smouldering'? This once he 
speaks the truth. Yes, thanks to him, there are many who keep 
up this odious smoke, that it may hide from the eyes of the 
multitude that of so many other funeral piles of which they 
would wish to destroy the very remembrance. You have all, 
gentlemen, helped to put this weapon into the hands of our 
enemies — ^without evil intentions, I know, but with deplorable 
thoughtlessness. The death of Servetus alone has inspired 
you with more indignation than thousands of similar deaths 
that appalled Europe at the same period. Why so much pity 
for one man ? why such multiplied attacks against his judge, 
when you content yourselves with vague expressions of horror 
against the Church that has put to death hundreds of thousands? 
It is because Servetus was an infidel ; the others were only 
heretics. Christians, madmen. They died for the cause of re- 
ligion, about which you are quite indifferent ; but Servetus for 
the cause of reason — so you think, at least. As to the martyrs 
for their faith, so much the worse for them ; people will one 
day go so far as to deny that there ever have been any such, 
as M. de Voltaire is already about to deny the persecutions of 
the three first centuries.' But a martyr for the cause of pUlo- 
sophy, or infidelity — ^which unfortunately is one and the same 
thing in these times — ^how can sufficient crowns be wreathed 
for his brow ? how can sufficient horror be expressed for him 
who is accused of having kindled his funeral pile ? 

" Is the accusation even correct ? Was Calvin really the 

* It b a &ct that this wa^ one of Voltaire's historical theses. He brought the opinion 
forward in 1763, with abeord emdity, in his Rifiexiont sur la ToUranee. 

VOL. 1. H 
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anthor of the death of Servetus? I see clearly that Calvin 
was his accuser — and who will tell me that he could bavK 
done othenviae? — hnt 1 see also that the judgee were niuuJn 
motts in condemning him to death. I see that Calvin i 
proved the condemnation ; but I also see that all the Sv/iM 
churches concurred in the same decision, and demanded AS 
execution of the sentence. WI17, tlten, this violent animodM 
B^ainst Calvin? why do you only plead our cause by payilll 
yjUT court to our enemies at his expense? why, above all, <' 
you not candidly add, that if we have sometimes peraecata 
it was not because we were Protestants, but because we "we 
still too little Protestant ? 

" There is another point on which you come to the help 01 
our adversaries. One of their favourite manueuvres is to n 
present UB as professing a religion founded by Luther m 
Calvin. They well know that these two great men iiniibnn^ 
disclaimed the having founded anything themseives, or tang))l 
anything in their own name, ' Was I crucified for yony 
said Luther to those who assumed the name of Lutherand 
They well know that we only believe what the Bible appeal! 
to ua to teach, and by no means because Luther or Calvin h 
said so ; and yet they do not the less persist in represent 
our religion as having had its origin in the brain of these in«l 
— our teachers as their slaves, our people as their wor^ppc 
Well; what tliey do from dishonesty, you do from — whal 
shall I call it? Find a word yourselves; I appeal to you 
own consciences. Never having sought to know exactly ii 
what we differ from the Romanists, you confine ymu^elvea t 
making us out in general as sectarians — the followers of LO 
ther and Calvin, as the Turks are of Mahomet ; and this std 
calumny, which we feel more than any other, which sauctitKi 
in the eyes of the multitude every kind of antipathy aa 
severity against ua — it is yon who authoiize it. • 
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^^ What harm has not the sedate M. de Montesquieu done us, 
in another point of view 1 Now, with his theory of the influence 
of climate, he maintains that the North is the home of Pro- 
testantism and Eepuhlicanism ; whence our adversaries draw 
the conclusion that, in liie first place, our religion cannot suit 
France ; in the next, that we cannot be faithful subjects to 
the king. Again, according to him, all religions that are 
oppressed, become in their turn the oppressors^ as soon as they 
have shaken off the yoke ; whence our adversaries cry out, 
that when we gain our liberty, we shall persecute in our turn. 
Again: *When a religion is established in a country,' gays 
he, * it ought to be tolerated ; when it has not been recog- 
nised, it is unadvisable to recognise it ; ' whence our adver- 
saries demonstrate that we have not been, and therefore 
ought not to be recognised, and that it would be folly to 
allow of our existence. Thus it is that so much injury is done 
to us, even with the best intentions, because men will not 
take the trouble to examine into what we are, what we be- 
lieve, and what we ask for. 

" And after all, what are your insults to us and our history 
compared to those against Christianity itself, with which we 
have to reproach you ? In the first place, when you attack 
the errors, abuses, and cruelties of the Church of Bome, you 
very rarely discriminate clearly between this corrupt Chris- 
tianity smd that of the first centuries. It is not your fault if 
the apostles, if Jesus Qhrist Himself, are not generally con- 
sidered as the founders of the Papal despotism, the Inquisition, 
and all that is most absurd and odious which mankind has 
taught in their name. Yet you are acquainted with the 
sacred writings. You have read them — ^to criticize them, it is 
true; but nevertheless you have read them. Consequently 
you know much better than the generality of Romanists that 
even the germ of these abuses is far from being found there ; 
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and yet you persist, notwithstanding, in throwing upon this ■ 
Christian religion itseli' all the odium and absurdity of tfaewl 
additioTiB made to it. It would seem as thoug;h the Cbnrehil 
overawed you, that you dared not attack her alone, and t 
you require, in order to give you courage, to aim at evetjl 
thing that is sacred the same blows that arc intended for hi 

"But," objected d'Holbach, "you reproach us with i 
bringing' forward clearly enough a distinction which you v 
know that we do not admit. The Bible is better than fl 
I ihurch, we grant you ; but the one is not more sacred to ll 
than the other." 

■' I know it," resumed he ; " therefore it is not in the n 
of the Bible — since you do not lielieve in it, nor h 
of God — since you do not believe Him to be the author of ti 
Bible — that we call upon you to be more candid a 
tent. There is in this case, independently of the reli{ 
question, a, merely human question — a mere matter of hones 
Ton see the Christian world divided into two partiea. Iji ti 
one, you as well as oiffselves perceive manifold errors, n 
fold abuses ; in the other, you only see, on the altar, a b 
where these errors are not to be found — where these a 
are condemned. What matter if this book appears to you t 
teach other errors ? Justice forbids cHsting upon it the p 
sponsibility of all those which can only have been pramtil4 
gated either by forgetting it or trMnpling it under foot. StiBT 
more decidedly does justice forbid it, if there are those fi 
whom this distinction is a question of life or death. You a 
for toleration for ua — so far well ; but why not say distinot 
that we appear to you nearer the triith, more rational, JUm 
word, more Christian — although the latter terra may not S 
pear one of praise to you, I say, more Christian — than thm 
who oppress us?" 

" We should do you more harm than good," said HelvetiM 
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" In that case your enemies might say that Protestantism was 
the sister of infidelity." 

" Never mind what might happen," resumed the minister. 
" H ever the day should come, that all those who are not 
Bomanists have the candour to say — it matters not with what 
feeling — ^that Protestantism appears to them more rational 
and more Christian than Romanism, Protestantism, despite of 
you, would then have made immense progress in the world. 
The multitude would begin to inquire what we believe. * Take 
and read,' we should reply ; * here is the Bible.' And they 
would take it, and they would read it ; and the religion they 
would arrive at would be the religion of the Bible — ^it would 
be our religion. It is thus that you could serve our cause, 
rather than by demanding for us, as you would for Jews, 
Mahometans, or Pagans, a precarious and insulting toleration." 

"The Bible I always the Bible 1 " murmured some of d'Alem- 
bert's Mends. " You think, tiien, that it is all-powerful ?" 

" If we are mistaken, gentlemen, you will allow that the 
error is excusable in people to whom this book has given 
courage to suffer so much." 

" It can do much," replied they, " that is evident ; but only 
for those who believe in it." 

" Undoubtedly ; but all may attain to that belief." 

" Why then do we not attain to it?" 

" Why ? because you will not ; because there are times 
when God is pleased to blind the wise of this world, or to 
allow them to be blinded ; because we are now at one of those 
fatal periods, and we shall not come out of it until we have 
drunk to the very dregs the bitter cup that you are preparing 
for humanity. This appears very mystical to you, does it not ? 
Therefore I shall not try to persuade you to admit it, or even 
understand it : I should not succeed. God's designs must 
be accomplished. But a time will come, believe me, a time 
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will come when nothing will be more clear than these « 
which now appear ao obscure. If they could be engraTCOi^ 
there, on tbat wall, they would ehJne fcprth, a hundred yean 
hence, with fearful lustre, and that light would pierce throogli 
every eyelid. Then, the emptinesa of the doctrineB you pro- 
teas will be acknowledged. Then, your inability to found i 
anything durable will be attested by the ruins of all ) 
thought to build up. Then, infidels tbemeelves (for then 
will always be found such) will disciaim resemblance to yonl 
And through all the storms that must be traversed 1 
reaching that period, whether free or oppressed, peiseeated < 
not, none will be really happy in the end but those who hM 
trusted in Giod rather than in man — in this book." 

He bad just laid hold of an old Bible of Sacy'a, that ts 
beaide the seven volumes, for they had returned to the libr 

" In this book," I say, " and not" — 

" Not in those, you would say?" said Helvetiua, pointii 
to the seven. " Courage — ^finish the sentence. Well, gentleJ 
men, he is not wrong, perhaps. M. de Fontenelle sad o 
' The Bible may perhaps outlive us all 

And Rabaut, who had rapidly turned the leaves, placing thj 
book on his knees, clasped his hands ; then with a slow a 
solemn voice read : — " At that time Jeans answered and si 
I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, becaiM 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, a 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so. Father: foTBO^I 
seemed good in Thy sight." * 

It was not the first time that Rabaut had expressed t 
fears, these reproaches, these hopes, we had almost said thew 
prophecies. His correspondence abounds in hints of this kind. 
No one at that period Judged the present bo correctly, or fi»B- 
saw the future so clearly. 
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The future has shown that he was right. The eighteenth 
century has accomplished its work, and we are not of those 
who only condemn it — ^for if it has overthrown much, there 
was much to overthrow ; but that, as Babaut foretold, it was 
powerless to build up, is now universally acknowledged and 
confessed. " Infidels themselves," he had said, " will disclaim 
such incredulity as yours ; " and indeed few are to be found in 
the present day, who would go the lengths of Voltaire, d'Hol- 
bach, or Lamettrie. A few old men who have forgotten 
nothing of the past, and learned nothing from the present, 
are the only Voltairians that we have remaining ; some ob- 
scure communists are the only direct representatives of the 
materialism and atheism of that day. All intelligent men, 
men of feeling and education, whether believers or not, openly 
declare that they desire to strike out for themselves other 
paths, and to belong as little as possible to that family with- 
out a fature. 

In the midst of these changes, one thing alone has remained 
the same. All the reproaches that Eabaut, as a Protestant, 
addressed to the liberals of his epoch, might again be brought 
forward by the Protostants of the present day. 

Take — ^in France for instance — twenty or thirty new works, 
never mind which, serious or not — history, novels, treatises on 
any subject whatever. How many out of this number are 
professedly Komanist ? Three or four. How many of them are 
so in reality, that is to say, how many whose authors submit 
fully and sincerely to the authority of their Church, and not 
merely in words and in theory ? One or two ; and even then, 
in most cases, we feel that we must not examine too closely, 
and that the author, in fact, admits only what suits his pur- 
pose. How many, on the other hand, do we find, still out of 
the same number, who openly declare themselves unbelievers? 
One or two. How many who, without openly professing in- 
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fidelity, may still be considered iia hostile to ChriBtiHiity 9m 
Throe or four, ThuB, the ^at majority of authors, whilA' 
they admit the truth of Christianity, yet openly use the riglitl 
of admitting it according fo their own interpretation. 

Now this is the very right claimed by the Reformation, 
make use of it in any measure, is to admit the Tilal and 
fundamental principle of Protestantism ; it is to be i 
tant, even aithough remaining faithful, nevertheless, t 
Romanist dogmas. And yet, amongst the numerous write 
who use this right — often, it is true, indiBcriminately, but t" 
should be, it mifrht be thought, an additional reason for allow*3 
ing the principle — amongst these writers, we say, how manj'' 
are there who stretch out a hand to Protestants ? how many 
do we meet with who have the candour to say, " We are no 
longer Romanists, we renounce the Romish Church," and toa 
express a little sympHthy with those who renounced it whei 
there was danger in bo doing? Generally speaking, 

Why BO? With some, from timidity. They venture t 
attack, one after the other, all the foundations and all t 
doctrines of the Church ; but they persist in assuming t 
appearance of respect for the Chnrch individually. An eaS 
would soon be put to this strange contradiction if the Chui 
herself were to clear up the matter. If she were to tell thes 
people distinctly what she thinks of them, they would 1 
forced to confess that they have ceased to belong t 
that they never have belonged to her. But she is too prude 
to provoke an explanation. 80 long as those who abuid^ 
iicr do nut sound the trumpet, she will never ring the B 
beli. All she asks is, that you do not go out by the ^ 
breach made by Luther. Set that aside, and you may go did 
as you will : her sentinels have orders not to see you paa 
It is Btill, though under different aspects, it is stiil the g 
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spirit that sent to death the courageous preachers of the 
Desert, and left undisturbed, save for some insignificant se- 
verities, the leaders of infidelity. 

Next to the timid, we have the superficial, those who, 
though completely separated from Komanism on all essential 
points, hold to it, or imagine they hold to it, by outward forms. 
They do not believe in the Pope ; but St. Peter's at Rome is 
such a magnificent temple I They do not believe in the mass ; 
but a grand musical mass is such a fine thing ! They believe, 
in short, nothing that Protestants reject ; but the Protestant 
Churches are so cold, so bare I How is it possible to profess 
one's-self a Protestant ? This leads to a fresh contradiction 
which the Church takes care not to clear up. Grant that she 
is beautiful, and she will not inquire whether you think her 
good ; if needful, she will even allow you to deny it. 

Lastly, we have the ignorant, and they are by far the 
greater number. It is astonishing to see to how many men, 
and above all, to what kind of men, the term may be applied, 
without having the slightest difficulty in proving that they de- 
serve it. It may be a historian who throws floods of light on the 
most insignificant facts of the Middle Ages, and is satisfied in 
what concerns the Reformation with what may be read in the 
poorest manuals ; or it may be a man styling himself a Chris- 
tian philosopher, and who, in remodelling Christianity upon 
the Bible, does not seem to perceive in the least that this was 
the work of the Reformers. He will perhaps proceed on the 
same track with them for some hundred pages, without re- 
marking it, without suspecting it ; well if he does not pause 
from time to time to throw his stone at them — to call them 
heresiarchs and innovators. Here we have a writer, at home 
on every other subject, and yet, as soon as he takes up a Pro- 
testant question, lets out as many errors as words ; there a 
novelist, and one of the best, who will describe with com- 
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placency a thoroughly evangelical Christian, detesting snpa 
Htition, deBpising vain forms, reading and studying the Bibl 
rejecting all human authority in religion ; in a word, a o 
plete ProteEtant-, and yet he is the last to perceive that it ij 
a Protestant that he has been descrihinj;. In the eyes of tl 
one. Protestantism is nothing more than the caprices of HeUJ 
Vni, ; in those of the other, nothing more than the predss- 
tination of Calvin ; to many, as in Voltaire's time, the stake 
to which ServetuB was hound. Setting aside such yiewB, 
they understand nothing about it ; they know nothing ahoot 
it ; they have not even an idea that they could or ought to 
know more. And thus it is that so many people are PrgtoH^ 
tante without suspecting it themselves ; thus it is, 1 
millions continue to move on, under the banner of Rome, n 
are no longer Roman Catholics, and who have no wieb, a 
possibility of returning to the Church. 

Amongst those who, directly or above all indirectly, atti 
Christianity, there are not a few who deserve, as ii 
century, the reproach of confounding the form with the bi 
stance ; of not distinguishing, or at least of distinguishing 
too rarely, too vaguely, between Christianity as it ia and 
Christianity as it was. Protestantism, inasmuch as it b o 
of the forms of the Christian religion, has often to e 
the same blows as its adversary. It is obliged to bear I 
blame of the faults it has never committed, and the erroTBid 
has never ceased to combat. With many, it lies under tiie 
weight of a multitude of objections and prejudices s 
religion, manifestly arising out of the abuses of Rom 
This is chiefly observable in France, amongst the class t 
persons to whom the colporteurs and evangelists address tiieai 
selves. They are always repulsed with horror at first; 
when the Romanist surface has been broken through, D 
more of infidelity than of Romanism is to be ibund b 
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it. Tbey have not to change Romanists into Protestants, but 
infidels into believers. 

And this leads us to a final reflection. If there are those who 
reject Protestantism because they are too Boman Catholic, there 
are also many, perhaps even more, who reject it because they 
are not Boman Catholic enough. They are accustomed, in fact, 
not to believe at all, or least to believe feebly, vaguely, exter- 
nally, without inquiring what they do believe. Beligion to such 
minds is like an inconvenient house, several rooms of which 
they have deserted, in order to lodge in those where they may 
be the least uncomfortable, but which they have no idea of 
leaving, still less of throwing down, in order, like Descartes, 
to see if the foundations are good. In spite of its endless 
ceremonies — ^from which, however, people exempt themselves 
as they please — Bomanism is, as regards matters of faith, 
the easiest of all religions. In this respect there is nothing 
to do, nothing to seek. You receive your outfit at your 
birth ; you are by no means responsible for what it does or 
does not contain. Some courage would be required to make 
out an inventory ; and that kind of courage is rare in times 
of indifference. 

This is the sense in which we have just said that one of 
the reasons for not becoming Protestants, is, that people axe 
too little Bomanist. Was it not at the period when bigotry was 
at its height, in the sixteenth century, that one-half of Europe 
ceased to be Boman Catholic, and that the whole of Europe 
very nearly did the same ? It is in vain that Protestantism 
is represented as the right to believe what we choose^ or not 
to believe at all if we choose. The abuse of it may have led 
to this with some ; but the best proof that in truth this is not 
the case, is, that amongst those invited to join it by having it re- 
presented to them such as it really is, none but men of religious 
minds, or minds that feel their need of religion, become Pro- 
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testanta. The indifferent and the unbelieving Jo not break 
with Eomaniam, 

The state of things is then lees changed aft«r the lapse of « 
hundred years tban might be at first supposed. When w^ 
it chauge? GoJ only knows. But we have seen Protestantt 
rejoice, in this point of view, at the activity of Romaniam i£ 
the present day, and even at the degree of success that i 
seems to obtain. Strong in their remembranceB of the mx' 
teenth century, they were convinced that the cause c 
Reformation has infinitely more to hope for from a period o 
zeal, even though it be bitter and superstitious, tJian from the 
torpor in which Bomanism has been sunk during the f 
quarter of this century. Its adversaries seemed as though 
they were contending with a corpse. This reproach cannd 
now be applied to them ; but, on their part, they will strivi 
with greater cunfidence, becaiiee they have little faith in tlu 
new life that has reanimated their old enemy. They knoi 
that in reality our century has never been less Romanist, o 
lees suited to be so. If religious life is revived, it cannot fa! 
to be, sooner or later, to the advantage of the religion which ii 
most adapted to the real wants and impulses of the day. 

Whatever effects upon the cause of Protestantism may H 
from the present crisis, it will not the less however have t 
honour of having been first to proclaim principles which t 
now spread alt over the world. Already in the middle of tl 
sixteenth century, it dictated pages which might rank, 
nineteenth, among the wisest and most beautiful treatieea o 
the rights of man and the emancipation of the people, 
was Protestantism that in 1689 inspired the " Soupirs t. 
France esdace," by Jurieu — the beet hook at that period ( 
the abuses of absolute monarchy. It was it, that a hnndi 
years earlier, laid down with equal knowledge and fearlcG 
ueas, the rights of the States- General, and the sovereignty d 
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the people, in the Franco- Gallia of Hotraan. We can 
understand that works of this kind were little calculated to 
recommend the Eeformation to a Louis XIV. or a Louis XV. ; 
but in the present day, when the principles of 1789 are more 
or less articles of faith for every individual, and in all coun- 
tries, it is time to do justice to those who proclaimed them a 
hundred or even two hundred years in advance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After having accompanied the minister to d'Alembert, 
let us now accompany the missionary to the archbishop. Ab 
we have said, it was to him, notwithstanding the letter of the 
Duke de Choiseul, that he had decided to go on his arrival. 

We have also stated how the archbishop, without being 
friendly to the Jesuits, had become their protector. Con- 
ferences frequently took place at the archbishop's palace, 
between him and the principal Jesuits of Paris. There met 
together. Father Leforestier, Provincial of all France, Father 
Desmar^ts, the king's confessor. Father de Sacy, formerly 
confessor to Madame de Pompadour, Father Launay, Direc- 
tor of the Missions in Canada, Fathers de Montigny, de Neu- 
ville, d'Huberlant, some others, and the Duke de la Vauguyon, 
their principal protector at Court. The measures to be taken 
were discussed. Notes were drawn up to be sent to Father 
Centurioni, General of the order, to the Cardinals, to Pope 
Clement XIII., which did not prevent the provincial Father 
from having his private correspondence besides, with all these 
personages, unknown to the archbishop. The other questions 
of the day were reviewed when time permitted — ^for every one 
of them was more or less nearly connected with the subject 
that occupied them most directly. Politics, science, even lite- 
rature—everything, for some months past, had its share in 
the deadly strife between the Jesuits and the age. 

That evening, then, whilst the party of the Encyclopaedia 
met at d'Alembert's, the Jesuits met at the archbishop's. 
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Several were already assembled in M. de Beaumont's private 
apartment. 

The archbishop was at his writing-table. He was reading 
a paper that Father Leforestier, who was standing beside 
him, had, as it appeared, just given to him. 

" This is incredible," murmured he ; "I can hardly believe 
my own eyes ; and is this document authentic ?" 

" Perfectly authentic," my lord ; "I received it from Rome 
this very day — ^in cipher, of course. I have deciphered it 
myself in order to present it to your Grace. Cardinal Spinelli 
authorizes me to show it." 

"And the Pope?" 

" The Pope is supposed not to have seen it." 

" He is right," said the archbishop, folding up the paper. 

" Excuse me," my lord, resumed the Father ; " these 
dear brethren are not acquainted with this document. Permit 
me to read it to them whilst we are waiting for our friends." 

" Certainly. — Ah I here is M. de Sacy. Come here, M. de 
Sacy. You think you know a great deal about Madame de 
Pompadour — ^you do not know all" — 

"Is it again," said the Father, " an affair in which I am 
ccmcemed?" 

" It is the old story — ^but related in her own way." 

" I should be curious" — 

" And related — come, guess to whom." 

" To another confessor, perhaps." 

" No ; in a higher quarter. " 

"To your Grace?" 

" Higher still." 

"To the King?" 

" Higher, I say." 

" I do not understand" — 

"To the Pope I" 
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" Tte Pope 1 Madame Je Pompadour h 
Pope? to the Pope liimself?" 

" To the Pope himself. Listen ; — 

" ' From the beginning of the year 1752, determined aa f 
was to retain no feeling but those of gratitude and the pure 
attachment towards the king, I entreated his Majesty to haV< 
the doctors of the Sorhoane consulted, and to write to 1 
confessor that he might consult others likewise, in order t 
lievise means that would sanction my remaining near hia' 
person, without being exposed to suspicions of a weakne§8' 
which I no longer felt. The king had the doctors consulted, 
and wrote to Father I'eruaseau, who required a total separ 
tion. The king replied that he could not consent to it, tl 
I was essential to the wellbeing of his afTairs and to his am 
happiness, that I was the only person who dared tell hi m ti 
truth, so usefiil to monarchs. He persisted. The docto 
replies were such that it would have been impossible t 
upon them, even if the Jesuits had given their consent. 

" ' Things remained, then, apparently, in the same state a 
before, till 1755. Serious refiections upon the mirfortanel 
that had pursued me, led me to believe that happiness ia tl 
be found in Giod only. I addressed myself to Father de Sac^jl 
the confessor of my youth, as to a man deeply convinced ( 
this truth. He tried me in private till the end of Jaonai 
1756. By his advice I wrote to my husband ; but my liui 
band refused to see mc again. By his advice, also, for th^ 
sake of propriety, and that there might be a suEBcient reaso 
for my residence at Court, I solicited a place in the queen's 
household. He ordered the staircases, which communicated 
with my apartments, to be altered, and the king never enters 
them now but by the druwing-room. He further prescribed 
a rule of conduct to me, which I strictly observed, 
alteration made a great ooise at Court and at Paris. Intri 
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ing persons interfered. Father de Sacy was surrounded by 
them. He declared that he would refuse me the sacraments 
so long as I remained at Court. I reminded him of the engage- 
ments he had made me take, of those he had himself taken, 
and of the diflference produced in his mode of thinking by 
these intrigues. He ended by telling me that the king'& 
confessor had been too much laughed at, when, after a pre- 
tended rupture with Madame de Montespan, the Count de 
Toulouse was bom. I had nothing to reply to such motives, 
and discontinued seeing him. The abominable 6th of January 
took plaoe,* and was followed by the same intrigues. My 
departure from Court was wished for at any price. The king 
did all he could to induce Father Desmar^ts to allow him to 
receive the saoraments. The answer was the same ; and the 
king, who earnestly desired to fulfil his duties as a Christian, 
was deprived of this privilege. 

" * Notwithstanding the extreme patience that I had exer- 
cised towards Father de Sacy for eighteen months, I was not 
the less deeply afflicted at my painfiil situation. I spoke of 
it to a worthy man in whom I had confidence, and he men- 
tioned it to a friend of his, an abb6, both learned and intelli- 
gent. They both thought that my conduct did not deserve 
the suflfering I was made to endure. My new confessor' " — 

" She has a confessor I " exclaimed Father de Sacy. " Does 
she give his name ?" 

" No," said the archbishop ; " and I cannot imagine who 
it is. I resume. 

" * My new confessor has put a stop to this injustice. He 
has allowed me to take the sacraments ; and although I feel 
some distress on account of the secresy to be observed in 
order to save him from calumny, still it is a great consolation 
to my mind. 

* The attempt of Damiens. 
VOL. I. I 
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" ' But the king could not, like myseli, commimicate p 
vately, Hia Mnjesty therefore wishes to have the oppoaitii 
removed which his desire of receiving the sacramentB e 
coiinterB, The king is distressed at the difficulties that 1 
confeBBor has pointed out to him on this I 
Buaded that the Pope, wheo acquainted with the facts of t 
case, will remove by his advice and authority the obstanli 
that prevent him from f ulfillin g a duty sacred to himselt t 
edifying to his people.' "* 

" This confessor puzzles me not a little," repeated Fath 
de Sacy. 

" Do you remark, Fathers," said the archbishop, " the C( 
position of this singular document? For nearly tea je» 
past, all the efforts of the Marchioness tend to this — the 6 
taining pcrmisaioo for tlie king to communicate, 
that this outward reconciliation with the Church would tran- 
quillize the king's conscienco indefinitely, and that from that 
time there would be no reason for her quitting the Court. It 
is she alone, by her own account, that ardently desires to ful- 
fil her religious duties; it is she who, after several years of 
patience and hope, has at last obtained permission to ptaform 
them. Gradually she grows holder. Would the Pope be n 
severe towards his most Christian Majesty than i 
confessor haa been towards a poor erring woman? Hojj 
much art beneath this apparent simplicity 1 " 

" And yet this is the woman who holds our fe,te in 
hands," said the provincial Father. 

" Certain rumours were abroad to-day," said another. 

" True, perhaps, and which wCl he false to-morrow, 
shocks strengthen her position. She is never more c 
than when she has been on the point of falling." 
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" Her stock of animosity is renewed when she is in danger." 

'^ Her stock, as fiajr as we are concerned, is always, I think, 
complete." 

" That is not perhaps so true," said the archbishop, " as 
is generally thought. People who know her intimately have 
assured me that she has no feeling of hatred towards you ; 
which is no reason, we well know, that she should not be 
ready to sacrifice you, if she saw it to be to her advantage. 
She considers, as these persons affirm, that Fathers Perus- 
seau, Desmar^ts, de Sacy, all those, in short, who have shown 
themselves severe, have but done their duty. She declares 
that she has no ill-will towards them. Is this true ? It is 
reasonable to believe that her grounds of complaint against 
them influence her feelings towards your order, even without 
her being aware of it ; but if she sacrifices you, or allows you 
to be sacrificed, it will be, I think, from very different motives. 
In the first place, you may be convinced that she has no 
power in all this but in so far as she yields to the impulsion 
of the organized movement against you. She can, by en- 
couraging it, do you great harm ; she could not save you by 
resisting it. The philosophers flatter her because she serves 
their cause ; let her cease to do iso, and they will cast her off 
like a useless tool. She is aware of it ; she has had proofs of 
it. Her leading motive then is fear ; the next is self-love. 
Nothing is too great for her courage, according to her friends ; 
nothing, according to her enemies, has as yet justified the 
reputation she has acquired. She would wish to prove to the 
latter that they are wrong ; to the former, that they are right. 
There is some glory in bringing down those who are as high 
as you are." 

" This is a melancholy consolation, my lord," said one of 
the Fathers. " It is certain that some of her intimates com- 
pliment her upon it already. A certain quatrain" — 
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'* Let US hear it." 

" When Agnes rul'd, by fote 't was writ. 
The English France should surely quit ; 
And so, at Pompadour's command 
The Jesuits must depart the land." 

" There are many others of the same kind. But, Fathers" — 

" This confessor, this confessor," still repeated Father 
de Sacy. He was evidently less shocked at the scandalous 
aspect of the affair, than at having known nothing about it, 
and being unable to sift it thoroughly. 

"But — ^this confessor — stop," said Father de Launay at 
length. " It occurs to me that the Marchioness has some- 
times gone to — I do not know what village, in the diocese of 
Meaux, on the road to Paris. Might not this confessor per- 
haps be the Abbe de Namiers?" 

" We have it I " exclaimed all the Fathers. 

" And this explains, besides," said the archbishop, " why 
the Abbe de Namiers is to preach before the king." 

" He will not preach, my lord I" interrupted a Father who 
was introduced at the moment. 

" Father Desmarto I — ^I thought you were at Versailles." 

" I come from thence, and I return there to-night. You 
know the state of the case ?" 

" Certain reports have circulated" — 

" Well-founded reports, my lord. To-morrow, perhaps 
to-night, Madame de Pompadour will have left the chateau. 
The king sent for me. I had a long conversation with him. 
I repeated my conditions positively and distinctly to him. I 
proved to him that by dwelling on the pretended innocency 
of his present intercourse with his former mistress, he is 
trifling with me, with himself, with every one, but above all 
with God." 

*' Good," said the archbishop ; " very good I" 

" And at last he yielded. To-morrow, if he keeps his 
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word, I receive his confession. In a few days, if he continues 
to observe our agreement, I allow him to communicate." 

" Good, good!" repeated the archbishop. 

The worthy Fathers did not appear so fully satisfied — at 
least some uneasiness was apparent beneath their satisfaction. 

" It is playing high," said some one at last. " You may 
succeed, or you may not. And then, with what we have 
already on our hands" — 

Desmar^ts shook his head — " Fathers, Fathers," said he, 
" the time for human calculation is gone by. If I fail, we 
shall not be worse off ; if I triumph, our position will not 
be better. The Marchioness and the Duke may hasten our 
ruin ; but neither she, nor the Duke, nor the king, nor any 
one else, could prevent it any longer. The king was our 
friend ; he is so still. What has he done for us ? what can 
he do? Do you think you are still in the days when the 
king was master ? No, no. We have but to say now with 
Father de la Tour, to whom the attorney-general,* his former 
pupil, wished to give some advice— 

' Venit gumma dies et ineluctabile tempus.' " 

" Neither resist nor yield," pursued Father Desmar^ts ; 
" this should be our motto at the present moment. If we yield, 
we disgrace ourselves ; let us be what we are, or nothing. If 
we resist, our destruction will not be averted, and it will be 
final. Let men act ; let men speak. K we fall, let us fall 
as martyrs. The best means of rising to life again one day, 
is to keep aloof from all the struggles that either retard or 
hasten our ruin." 

This was indeed the system that the order had recently 
adopted, particularly in France. The provincial Father had 
forbidden all publications. In the midst of so many attacks, 
absolute silence was to be maintained. Did this proceed 

♦ Siguier. 
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from ability, or greatnees of mind, calculation, or pictyl 
These two principles, so general!/ mingled in a)l hnmtl! 
actions, have never more frequently been found united than 
in those of the Jesoits. There, as we believe, is the secret 
of their history — this is the explanation of all the love and 
hatred of which they have been the objects. H you lov» 
them, you may flil volumes with their great and noble deeds ; 
if you hate them, you may fill quite aa many with pictures 
of their ambition, intrigues, relaxed or absurd doctrines. 
\Vhen their sacrifices and devotednese are related to yon^ 
admire them, and you will be just ; but investigate, criticize, 
and yon will still bo Just. 

Let UB add, in order to bo just, that whether we praise a 
blame, we here speak and shall continue to speak — vmleBS ti 
premise the contrary— of the Jesuits of that time, not of H 
present. The latter, in our opinion, neither deserve the si 
kind of criticism — nor, above all, the same praise, 
in vain amongst them for those distinguished men, or that 
examples of eelf-Bacrifice that pleaded in favour of their order 
a hundred years ago. If they themselves try to atop the 
mouths of their adversaries, it is almost always by appealing 
to their former glory — to their missionaries, their 1 
men, their Hchools, their discoveries in days gone by. 
well know that all the good they now do, others do qmte if 
well as themselves, and could do it without them, 
perceive that even the good that proceeds from them, do^ 
not produce the same efiect aa it v/oald if it proi 
another quarter ; they feel that the antipathy of which thej 
are the objects — be it just or not — injures their Church moj 
than all their labours can do to benefit her. This is 
they always take refuge in the past — when they really ^ 
the foremost and the most useful soldiers of the Eoman onity-i-i 
while on the contrary, they see that they are now like troopi 
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more burdensome than useful — yet that cannot well be dis- 
banded. They feel that neither the Church nor the times 
want them. While giving themselves out, from old habit, 
as the teachers of mankind at large, they feel it necessary to 
ask permission of mankind to hold the office. We shall have 
to return to this subject. 

Their remaining unmoved under these renewed attacks^ 
was therefore more or less the result of this constant mixture 
of religious feelings and worldly views. They were silent, 
because it appeared to them great, as Christians, to bow their 
heads beneath oppression ; they were silent also— perhaps we 
ought to say above all — because they no longer hoped to gain 
anything by speaking : and also because the greatest injury 
they could do their enemies at this moment, was to leave to 
them the whole odium of acting the part of persecutors. 

But neither of these motives was of a nature to be under- 
stood at that period. The times had not sufficient piety to 
imagine that men could be silent from resignation, nor suffi- 
cient impartiality to comprehend that their silence would 
prove, in the sequel, an argument against their judges. The 
simple conclusion drawn, therefore— and their history, it is 
true, sufficiently authorised this distrusl^was, that if they 
were silent in public, they were only the more active in 
secret. All the machinations that, as it was thought, they 
could not fail to carry on in the dark, were calculated upon 
with a sort of terror. Those who went forward to the assault, 
4lid not doubt that they trod on ground that was under- 
mined, and this feeling contributed to increase the ardour of 
some, the fears of others, and the hatred of all. It appears, 
however, that the word of command was very religiously 
obeyed. We have no means of knowing what passed under 
the shadow of the confessional ; besides, we think that the 
Jesuits had a perfect right to recruit friends wherever they 
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could ( but M for intrigues, properly so called, we have □ 
to reproach them witli,from tlie momeat that they were an 
of really being in peril. Besides, what could they have hoped 
to gain by them? Every thiag was seen through. They 
had enemies everywhere — they were watched everywhere—? 
mere pnidence, as well as the motives we have mentior 
bade them remain spectators. Prosperity had lowered tbeg 
— they desired to be elevated by their very fall. 

"Tou are indeed," resumed the archbishop, "at a i 
solemn crisis. Tou are called upon to act a part which i 
truly great ; so great that what I would ask of God for yoi^^ 
Fathers, is not so much the courage to eater upou it — for you 
will have that courage — but rather strength to do it without 
pride. Tour brethren in Portugal give you a beautiful ex- 
ample in this respect. Tou certainly will not have to ei 
in France such treatment as is inflicted upon them. It wH] 
therefore, be earner to show courage — easier to he n 
Take care t the pride of martyrdom is like any other pridafl 
and I need not tell you how God detests pride, 
to bo able to bear suffering, but it is nothing mi 
Butfering without pride is more than great — it is Chru 
List^'ti to what one of tliose men writes, on whom the Maiy] 
qiiis of Porabal has esliausted bis despotism. It is Father \ 
Kaulen, writing to the Provincial of the Lower Khine : — 

" ' Carried off by soldiers, who, sword in hand, conV^ 
me to a fortress, I was thrown into a dungeon where the raM 
disputed my very food with me. We were twenty u 
At first we were treated with some respect ; afterwards, o 
food enough was given us to prevent our dying of hujogtar. 
Our Breviaries were taken from us ; one day an attempt wu 
made to deprive ua of our crucifixes. One of us could n^ 
endure this violence ; be died. Soon aft«r, we were tranv- . 
ferrcd to the prisons of Lisbon, sjid &om thence to the Saajg^ I 
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ress of St Julian, on the sea-shore. Our prison in this fort 
is still more dread^l than the other. It is a dungeon under 
ground, dark and infected, where daylight only enters by an 
opening twelve inches high, and three inches wide. We re- 
ceive a little oil for our lamp, half a pound of bread, and 
water which is often bad. The damp trickles down the walls. 
Everything spoils here, said the Governor of the fort one day 
— ^nothing keeps but the Jesuits. And in truth, we seem 
kept by a miracle, in order to suffer for Christ's sake. From 
time to time, some of our number die. We envy their lot, 
not because they have reached the end of their labours, but 
because they have gained the martyr*s palm. 

" ' Those of our Fathers who were at Macao, some of whom 
had suffered courageously, both torments and imprisonment, 
amongst the infidels, have been brought here also. It would 
seem that it is more pleasing to God that they should suffer 
undeservedly in this country, than die for the faith amongst 
idolaters. His will be done I 

" * We have only to abjure the Society to be set at liberty. 
We were told this at the beginning ; it is repeated to us every 
day, with threats of increasing our torments. Thank God, 
none have yielded as yet, nor will, I hope, yield I * 

" ' Pray for us, dear brethren, but not as for men to be 
pitied. We feel that God is with us. We would not change 
places with you. 

" * Laurent Kaulen, prisoner of Jesus Christ.* " 

" Pray for him I " exclaimed Father de Launay. " It is 
rather he who should pray for us. A martyr — a saint " — 

" Yes," said Father de Sacy ; " he will one day be amongst 
the patrons of our Society/' 

* None did yield. Six yean afterwards, there were still a hundred confined in the 
dungeons, of St. Julian. 
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The archbishop slightly shrugged his shoulders. "They 
are incurable I" mttMnured he. 

The worthy Fathers were not admiring ; they were calcu- 
lating how much lustre and advantage one saint more would 
bring them. 

Whilst the letter was passing from hand to hand, a door 
opened, and immediately closed again. The step of a man 
hastily retreating had been heard, as well as a voice that said, 
" It is a mistake." 

"What is it?" said the prelate. 

" My lord," said one of the Fathers, " I think I saw — ^I 
scarcely know — ^Father Bridaine." 

It was he. Having entered the palace as one who was 
expected, he had been taken straight to the archbishop's 
private room. 

" Father Bridaine I " exclaimed every one. The surprise, to 
judge by their manner, was not the most welcome to them. 

M. de Beaumont seemed to reflect for an instant, then went 
to open the door. " Come in," said he ; " come in, Father. 
Mistake or not, you are welcome." 

" My lord, this costume " — ^he pointed to his leather gaiters. 
His cassock was white with dust. 

" This costume I " said the archbishop. " It is your own, 
Father. The apostle of our villages should be seen such as 
he is — 

' Sunt quoB curriculo polyerem olympicum 
Oollegiase Juvat ' — 

says Horace. Is not your dust of equal value ?" 

"My lord"— 

" But you are perhaps much fatigued?" 

" No, my lord ; I only come from Meaux, and I have taken 
the whole day for the journey." 
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**• Sit down ; " and the archbishop, as he led him to a seat^ 
whispered : " Did you receive my note ?" 

" Yes." 

" You have seen no one yet?" 

^^ No one ; but the Duke has written to me likewise. He 
desired to see me first." 

" Indeed 1 " 

" Fathers," resumed the archbishop aloud, " since chance 
has brought about a meeting between you and Father Bri- 
daine here, I will not conceal from you that it is partly by 
my entreaty that he has come to Paris. His knowledge, his 
experience, his personal influence" — 

/^ His Grace is, I think, mistaken. Fathers, as regards my 
being of use to you. I should have, it is true, many things 
to say to you ; but these things" — ^he hesitated. 

" Qt) on," said the archbishop. 

'* These things. Fathers, would be more easily said if I saw 
you powerful and prosperous, than in prospect of the dangers 
that threaten you. Besides, several of you know already 
what I think, and what I have always thought — Father 
Leforestier, Father de Sacy, Father" — 

As he sought, while. he spoke, other faces that were known 
to him, his eyes rested upon one, the sight of which seemed 
to affect him painfully. 

" Father Chamay," pursued he. 

It was indeed the same whose exploits in the Cevennes we 
have seen. Bridaine named one or two more, repeating that 
they had had opportunities of knowing all his mind on the 
subject of their order. 

" But since then," said the archbishop, "events have made 
progress. The Society's cause is in danger in Spain, in France, 
even in Italy, perhaps at Rome ; for in the end the abolition 
of the order will be demanded, and the Holy See may possibly 
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not be in a condition to refuse. Never diU siicii a might] 

'' My lord," said the missionary, " wa have here a g 
trial whieh may last for centuries in this worid, and 
never he wound up but at the tribunal of God. It is hi 
God, then, rather than before man, and according to 
ordinary rules of hum.an justice, Fathers, that you ought 
judge yourselves and your order. You go over the accrn 
tions, the calumnies against you that are spread abroadi 
then you complain of injustice, prejudice, and cruelty. Hiii 
manly speaking, you are right, thoroughly right. Amongst' 
the complaints urged against you, there are few which are 
not more or less imagmary, or that an impartial Catholic 
could seriously bring forward ; still less would he see ta them 
enough to justify the dissolution of a religious order, and the 
proscription of irom fifteen to twenty thousand eccleaastics. ] 

" But if we have a right, humanly speaJdug, to call eveiji 
punishment iniquitous which is disproportioned to the ofiencej* 
aod still more so if based upon false or exaggerated accusa- 
tions, God, who takes a higher view of things, may see justice 
where we only see iniquity. When He is represented to ss 
in Scripture as punishing a nation by the arm of a conqneror, 
that nation is certainly innocent as regards those who are 
about to destroy it. The agent of punishment ia therefore 
unjust, the punishment itself is not so. 

" God forbid, Fathers, that I should apply to your pi 
situation a reflection so severe and decided. All I 
say is, that the evident injustice of the condemnation thai* 
men are preparing to strike you with, whether here or else- 
where, ought not to suffice f« prove your innocence in your 
own eyes. Because the ungodly hate you, you cannot logicaUy 
conclude that God loves you. It would not, I repeat, Iw tl 
first time that He has committed the executioD of His 
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decrees to the hands of the wicked. I do not judge you ; all 
I allow myself to do, is to point out to you what you should 
not lose sight of in judging yourselves." 

Accustomed to hear only fervent apologies or bitter accusa- 
tions, the Fathers had listened to this appeal to their most 
elevated feelings in respectful astonishment. They felt trans- 
ported to ground upon which they could receive criticism 
without being irritated, as well as praise without being elated. 
They were all attention, but Bridaine had concluded. 

" Go on," said the archbishop. 

" No, my lord, I do not enter into details. I have said 
that I commit the cause to Grod, and to the conscience of our 
Fathers. I am not called upon to judge any further." 

" And if we ourselves entreat you to do it?" said Father 
de Launay. 

" Yes, we ourselves," said the others. 

" K you entreat me. Well, may God assist me while I 
state my whole mind to you. Let me premise that there are 
two things which I must beg of you not to forget, otherwise 
I should be obliged to repeat them both before and after every 
one of my observations. 

" The first is, that I render the fullest justice to what you 
have done for the honour and welfare of religion. No one can 
admire more than myself your missionaries and your learned 
men. There have been, and there are among you, men whose 
faith, zeal, and knowledge I should be happy to possess. 

" The second is, that po tie, no sympathy unites me to 
your enemies. I do not share in any of the prejudices that 
have been raised against you; and as for the minor causes of 
complaint which I may have thought well founded, I have 
always separated them in my own mind from the falsehoods 
and exaggerations that have been mixed up with them. 

" This premised, I ask myself whether there may not bo 
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other evils, difGcuh peihtipa to etatG, but that do exist, thsil 
have accumalat^d with time in thu recesses of the most op^ I 
right conscieuces, and that may plead against joa before God. I 
' God,' aaya the Scripture, ' is a jealous God ' — ' He will have I 
none other gods before Him.' This is His first commandment. I 
And when we preach on this subject, we never fail to sa^f fl 
with great tnitii, that there are many ways of being idolaters ; 
that money to the miser, glory to the ambitious, pleasure to the I 
one, power to the other, are all in reality 'gods before Him.' 

" Now, your Society is your god — not afisaredly in the I 
sense of renounciog God for its sake, hut if you serve God, 1 
it is for it rather than for Him. There were formerly tem- 
ples dedicated to the people of Eome, populo romano ; if you 
were not ChriBtians, if your faith allowed of your building 
a temple to m<ve than one god, the Society of Jesus would | 
have its own beside those of Jesus Himseli^ as the peop 
Mars raised one in their own honour, beside those of Man 1 
himself. One of your Fathers, to whom I had an opporttmity m 
of ministering on his deathbed, was so struck by this idea I 
that it imbittered his last moments. And yet it was notl 
without difSculty that I bad brought him to admit it. I had] 
found the Society and God so mingled, so identified 1 
heart, that it was long before he even understood me 
when his cMiseience was alarmed, he felt so wretched that hal 
despaired of his salvation, and I scarcely knew how to bind 
up the wound I had inflicted. He could not recall a dngle 
action of hia life — and yet it had been a long one, and well 
filled — without acknowledging with alarm that it had h^em 
done as much for the Society as for God, often more — ^for earth 
more than for heaven. He Biiw the supremo Judge taking 
out of the balance all that was not standard weight, and he , 
trembled lest after this separation nothing or almost nothing J 
should be left. 
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" This sifting, Fathers, which will certainly be done by 
Gtodj do it now, if not for each one of you separately, at least, 
since your Society is the object in question, for it and its works. 
See it referring everything to itself and its interests — ^whether 
spiritual or temporal, its power, and glory ; see it presenting 
itself to its members as their mother, their country, their 
Church, their god, their all ; and then say if it may not, by 
that alone, hare deserved the indignation of Him who will 
^ have none other gods before Himt' 

" From this fundamental error have sprung all those errors 
which may have contributed to alienate from you the love of 
God,^ as well as the respect and affection of your fellow-men. 
Your institution has served the cause of religion, but less as a 
servant e:8:ecuting the orders of his master, than as a minister 
reigning in the name of an indolent monarch, and assuming,, 
if not all the honours, at least aU the rights of the highest 
rank. I am not called upon to examine whether you have 
always made a good use of these rights. I only take the 
spirit in which you have done so ; I say that, in this point 
of view, if you had never decreed but what was excellent in 
the name of religion, still there has been real usurpation on 
your part. You have not reigned in Good's name, but in God's 
stead. And what has been the result ? — ^that laws of divine 
origin, promulgated by you, have become, in the eyes of many,, 
commandments of men, both arbitrary and humiliating. They 
have been wrong in giving way to this impression. They 
ought to have examined ; they would have found, I do not 
say always, but almost always, the law of God at the founda- 
tion of yours. But meanwhile, externally, it was with yours, 
with yours only, that they came into contact ; it was to your 
will, to your yoke, that they seemed to be subject. This 
idea — ^turned to account by some, eagerly admitted by those 
to whom the yoke of religion was burdensome-r- has powerfuUy 
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contnliiiteil to shake its mfliicnc«. If I dare nee the expreo-J 
sion, God Himself has been involved in your overthrow, likgri 
thi^se BovereignB who fall victims to the hatred declam 
against their ministera. It is you who have, in many p 
spects, excited the universal rebellion against faith, morality J 
and all that jb moBt sacred. 

'' I say ' morality,' and on tliia subject more than one o 
Btirvation might be mode. I do not intend to examine iata9 
your writings in order to see whether it be right or wrong, 
to assert that you authorize falsehood, theft, and adulteiy. I 
think, on the one hand, that you have had some very un- 
Borupuloua doctors, whose maxims, applied to the common 
course of life, would strangely modily all that has hitherto 
been called vice or virtue ; on the other, I believe that their 
aberrations cannot justly or reasonably be adduced aa your 
habitual and invariable principles. The question at issue, thus 
viewed, may be liable to be very differently appreciated. But 
it might be reduced to one simple observation, on whicli, I 
believe, all would be agreed. Whether you may or may a 
bo accused of having corrupted morality, you have lower 
it£ standard ; whether you have lost sight of the principle 
given hy Christ as its basis or not, you have buried t' 
beneath the infinite details of your precepts. By dint < 
analysing virtue, and, above all, vice, you have laid dow&V 
a multitude of distinctions between good and evil, i 
wliich I know exist in the human heart, but which, presented 
in theoni', can only serve to take from the moral law that de- 
vidud and clearly obligatory character which it has in the 
Kospel and in our consciences. There, man appears to me as 
bound down to duty, so to speak, hy two or three cords at iJlB 
utmost, hut which are strong, and judiciously tightened ; one 
extremity of which is attached to the firmest, the other to tl 
most feeling part of his nature. Yon have not out these corf 
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but you have untwisted them, in order to take one by one all 
the threads of which they are composed ; and by these threads, 
indefinitely multiplied, you have pretended to draw men to 
virtue and to Qod, Two opposite results have thence pro- 
ceeded, both equally lamentable. K man submits, he is 
cramped in all his movements, he goes to heaven as a mummy 
swathed in bandages. If he resists, the threads break, and he 
is no longer bound by any tie whatever to religion or morality. 
Consequently, this is another point of view in which the uni- 
versal casting off of all restraint at the present moment is 
in part your work. You have substituted petty precepts for 
great principles ; heaps of sand for the breakwater of solid 
rock. The floods have risen, and the sand has been swept 
away. 

" I^ then, as everything seems to predict, and as you your- 
selves appear to believe-if; I say, you are the first to perish 
in this tempest, what can I advise you, dear brethren, but to 
accept the trial in a Christian spirit, and to make every effort 
to reap good fruhs from it? God knows as well as our- 
selves, and better than we do, that the flood will continue to 
rise higher and higher ; He knows that by allowing you to 
fall. He opens a firesh door for those who would invade His 
temple. On the part of a man, of a monarch, it would be 
madness to remove all the forces from a citadel, in order to 
punish some of the soldiers who guard it ; but there are ap- 
pointed times when God does not stop at details. While we 
count by days. He counts by centuries. If He destroys or 
allows destruction to be done. He has all eternity for build- 
ing up again. What matters it to Him that His temple 
should be defended by such or such a one ? 

" Let us cease, pigmies that we are, let us cease to imagine 
that we are necessary to Him. He has only to will, and 
troops are ready at His bidding. Christ says that of the very 

VOL. I. K 
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stones He can raise up children to Abraham. And what if 
the sanctuary be invaded for a moment— once more, what 
matters it to Him ? He knows that He has but to breathe 
upon the wicked, and they shall be dispersed. It is His 
will to punish the times in which we live — and He has be- 
gun by you." 

When Bridaine had ceased speaking, there was a long 
silence. Some of his hearers appeared to have relished this 
language but little ; others seemed trying to comprehend it. 
No one, however, had interrupted him. Their consciences in 
reality agreed with him. If he had been mistaken on some 
points, there remained three leading accusations which they 
could not think of refuting : That they had by a sort of wor- 
ship deified their Society ; that they had, in the sight of their 
fellow-men, put themselves in the place and in the stead of 
God ; and that by drawing out into detail the laws of mo- 
rality, they had taken from it all greatness and strength. 

Every pious, sincere, and enlightened Komanist, if he re- 
flects, cannot fail to reproach the Jesuits with this. Bridaine 
had summed up the opinions of this class, which, though not 
numerous, is highly respectable ; which has always felt the 
same antipathy to them from Christian motives, that others 
have felt from impiety. The position of such Eomanists is 
necessarily extremely delicate. When they see so many evil 
passions at work against the Jesuits, their conscience bids 
them take their defence ; and no sooner have they opened 
their mouths to do so, than they are accused of being sold to 
them. The Jesuits on their side are not scrupulous in laying 
hold of any one who has taken their defence, or appeared to 
do so. Say but a word in their favour, and your name will 
be inscribed in capital letters in the long catalogue of their 
apologists ; but only retract that word, or explain that you 
did not mean to absolve them from all blame, and you ^ure 
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immediately cast off with disdain, and confonnded by them 
with the most virulent of their adversaries. 

Bridaine had often experienced this. When he reminded 
his hearers that several of the Fathers, then assembled at 
the archbishop's, abeady knew his opinion of their order, he 
might have added that his candour had often cost him much 
annoyance ; and when he had consented at their request to 
tell them once more what he thought of their situation, he 
well knew to what he was exposing himself. The natural 
consequence of the first of the three errors pointed out above, 
is, that to interfere with the worship paid by a Jesuit to his 
order, is to wound him in his dearest affections ; it is to him 
what censures levelled against God Himself would be to an 
ordinary believer. 

And yet, if prudence and charity had not forbidden his 
speaking out ; if, above all, as a priest and a Eomanist, he 
had not been obliged to repress on more than one point the 
impulse of an indignant conscience — what might he not have 
added ? He might have shown that the worship paid to their 
order had become the sole religion of many amongst them. 
He might have described the influence exerted by them in 
the name of God, as assuming, wherever it was possible, the 
form of the most daring, the most entire, and the harshest 
despotism, lii a word, he might have exhibited those moral- 
ists whom he had only reproached with having weakened the 
laws of morality by dint of analysing them, with seeking out 
vice in its lowest depths, and publishing, always ad majorem 
Dei gloriam* books which may scarcely be named. 

And what he might have said in 1760, he might repeat 
in the present day, on several points, with still more justice, 
and that not of the Jesuits only, but of the great majority 
of the Komish clergy. 

* Their general motto. They put " A.M.D.G." on the title-page of all their books. 
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The Jesuits fell — the Jesuits have retameil. Such as they 
were, such they are ; but without, ae we have sa 
liant talent, the snlid learning, tlie polish of refinement 
which gloeaed over their errors and their audacity. Never 
did they seek more openly to absorb all that are for them, 
'ir to crush all that are against than. Formerly they ruled 
by kings ; now, by the people. Formerly they commanded 
in the name of despotism ; now, in the nume of liberty, 
Then, ail hostile clamours were stifled by the gag; nowL 
by crying out the loudest themselves. So long as th« 
could raise the stake and the scaffold, they did it; now^ 
when it is no longer posaihle, they take the side of toleF&- 
tioti, sure to begin again when they can. But that which 
haa not changed — that which through every revolution has 
pursued its shameful and fatal course — is the old inclina- 
tion to dive into the vilest recesses of the human heart. We 
have here men, who constitute celibacy an absolute and in- 
dispensable condition of sacerdotal purity, and yet, who poBS 
their lives in meditating on all that celibacy was originally 
intended, one would think, to banish from their imagioatioD 
and their heart. All the vileness that the coarsely ii 
gather up as they pass, iu the vast field of vice, they anAljc 
they classify — they give names to that which was nameh 
even in the orgies of imperial Home ; and this dit 
science goes on perfecting itself from day to diiy. Of 
even whom you know to be the most pure, the most holy in 
their own conduct, the most in earnest in opposing evil, yoo 
may be sure that a profligate would have nothing to 
them — and that he has not fed on impure subjects, and idt 
more than they themseSves. 

But why this indignation ? Listen to their own langaagdT 
" The physician of the body is not infected by the ulcers that 
he sees ; why then should the phyaician of souls — the con- 
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fessor — he contaminated by the vices that he analyses ? It 
is, after all, for the salvation of his brethren that he devotes 
himself to these disgusting studies!'^ And this is the way 
by which they come to make to themselves consciences which 
have nothing, or scarcely anything, in common with what 
honest people have called by that name for six thousand years 
past. The heart that has fed on these impurities gradually 
loses the simplicity of innocence, even though it may remain 
pure. After having explored unscrupulously this portion of 
the realm of evil, there is less scruple in running the risk of 
entering upon its other regions. Those who have trifled 
with impurity, will do the same with falsehood and fraud. 
Not only are those nice distinctions which soften the passage 
from good to evil, multiplied in theory ; but the rules of the 
commonest probity will be violated in practice, almost without 
its being thought wrong. That the end justifies the means, 
will be professed, now openly and in books, now more secretly 
and in the confessional, now intentionally, now unintention- 
ally, now without wishing or even suspecting it ; but always, 
everywhere, and in everjrthing. Men and things will be 
calumniated; quotations mutilated; history falsified; what 
the most zealous defenders of Eomanism have hitherto 
avowed, will be denied with effrontery ; the most formal and 
overpowering convictions of falsehood will be smiled at, pro- 
vided they do not reach the persons deceived. For the 
educated there will be a cool sort of Eomanism, reasoning 
and rational — a vague philosophy, two-thirds of which even 
infidels themselves would subscribe to; and, at the same 
time, for simple minds, a religion or rather a worship — for it 
is only a matter of forms — a worship, we say, thoroughly ma- 
terial — an undigested combination of words and of ceremonies. 
For the former, fine sermons on morality; for the latter, 
legends and miraculous medals. Thus they lie to the one, by 
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giving them as Bomanism, that which neither Popes nor 
Councils have ever acknowledged as such ; to the others, by 
imposing upon them under the name of Christianity, all the 
coarsest additions that a thousand years of decline have made 
to primitive Christianity. But to return. 

The situation was becoming embarrassing. M. de Beau- 
mont brought it to a close by rising. Archbishop as he was, 
or rather because he was archbishop, he required to act with 
caution. When he gave advice to the Jesuits, which some- 
times happened, it was in general terms; and although he 
approved of all he had just heard, he did not wish to be 
forced to give it his approbation decidedly. They convened, 
therefore, for a few minutes standing, but on indifferent sab- 
jects. At last the archbishop and Bridaine were left alone. 

" Did I say too much?" asked Bridaine. 

" Too much ? not at all. But too much or too little, what 
does it matter? It will be just the same to them. As the 
ancients said, 'Jupiter blinds those whom he intends to 
destroy.' " 

" At least they cannot say that I have any interest in 
blaming them." 

"Do you think so?" M. de Beaumont smiled. Bridaine 
looked at him with astonishment. 

"My lord, I do not understand" — 

" Do you think so ?" resumed the archbishop. " In a few 
days, perhaps to-morrow, they will think they have a proof of 
your being their mortal enemy." 

" The proof I What proof ? " 

" Do you know why the Duke de Choiseul was so urgent 
to see you?" 

" No, indeed." 

" He is going to propose to you — ^to be — but what is the 
matter? are yon ill?" 
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Hardly had Bridaine sat down on the arm-chair that the 
archbishop offered him, when he rose up suddenly, breathless 
and violently agitated ; then paused, motionless, his eyes fixed, 
and his arms half upraised to heaven. Then, as if entirely 
forgetting where and with whom he was, he began to walk 
rapidly up and down the room, his eyes still fixed, and his 
lips trembling. He had guessed — 

" Confessor to the king I " murmured he ; — " 1 1— confessor 
4o the king I 1 1— my God I " 

The truth was, that at that period, there was no head 
strong enough, or heart pure enough — were it Bridaine, or 
were it a very saint, to resist the attractions attached to this 
title. To see the King of France at one's feet I To address 
as " My son " the eldest son of the Church I To interfere 
with his most secret thoughts! Was it not the highest 
ecclesiastical office in the kingdom, if not the most brilliant, 
from the real power attached to it ? 

Louis XV. indeed had transformed it into a very pitiable 
sinecure, since his passions had thrown off all restraint. The 
intercourse of Father Desmar^ts, with his very august and 
very hardened penitent, had been reduced for some years past 
to some insignificant conversations and negotiations, always 
broken off because the king persisted in promising nothing 
essential. It might, however, happen any day that the king's 
confessor should be once more called upon to exercise, in all 
its plenitude, this power suspended for the moment. Such as 
it was, the Jesuits attached immense value to it. Louis XV., 
at the height of his profligacy, had retained the religious 
instincts of his youth. He was known to be seriously dis- 
tressed at being at variance with the Church. This regret, 
though hitherto powerless against his vices, might suddenly 
throw him into the arms of religion, that is, into the arms of 
his confessor; for religion to him — the most ardent of his 
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wishes as regarded religion — consisted in a reconciliation 
with the Church by participation in the sacraments. The 
longer the struggle had lasted, the greater reason there was 
to believe that, once vanquished, he would surrender himseH^ 
soul and body, to his conqueror. 

Bridaine had never made this calculation ; and had he made 
it, it would not have been for his own interest, for there wa» 
not a priest in France who would have dreamed less than he 
of becoming the king's confessor. But the overture was not 
the less startling, above all, under such circumstances. The 
Jesuits had almost always held possession of the post that 
was going to be offered to him. In this change of persons, 
there would be a complete revolution; the new confessor 
would have a part to act in the struggle that had commenced 
between the Parliaments and the order, and that part a most 
important one. On this account Bridaine experienced a ccm- 
fased mixture of feelings, in which there was both joy and 
sorrow, fear and confidence. 

" Yes," resumed the archbishop, when he saw him a litde 
more composed ; " the Duke de Choiseul intends to have you 
appointed to Father Desmar^ts' place. Hitherto there have 
been only four or five persons in the secret, and Desmar§t8 is 
not of the number. M. de Choiseul does not know that I am 
one of them." 

" But what is his object ?" 

" Simply this. He wanted a man known to be opposed to 
the Jesuits, but not their enemy ; for the king would never 
have accepted a confessor who had manifested bitterness against 
them. He required, moreover, a priest tried by long laboms 
in the ministry, universally esteemed ; in short, worthy, in 
the sight of all parties, of the eminent position he was called 
to occupy. He believes that he has found such a priest." 

"My lord"— 
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" And he is not mistaken." 

" But," said Bridaine, " would not the single fact of my 
presence at Court constitute me the auxiliary of those who 
have called me hither out of hatred to the Jesuits, and hatred 
to religion, which to many is one and the same thing ?" 

" That such is their intention, I do not doubt ; it is even 
probable enough that one of the reasons why they have 
thought of you is, that you are not used to Court, and that 
they hope to have in you an instrument all the more pliable, 
because you will not suspect that you are one. Should you 
refuse on that account ? I think not. It will be for you to 
baffle all the evil designs with which it is perhaps already 
arranged that you are to be associated. Be yourself; be free I 
You can but gain by it. When the king sees you to be the 
adversary of those who intrigue, of the very persons who have 
recommended you to his choice, it is impossible but that he 
should have full confidence in you." 

" Confidence, perhaps ; but his vices I You may be con- 
vinced that I will not remain spectator of them. Either the 
Marchioness must go, or I myself shall leave." 

" The Marchioness ? — ^What I you don't know ? — She is in 
disgrace." 

"Since when?" 

" A very short time back ; but it was Desmar^ts who 
brought us the news. Courage, Father I You see everything 
is becoming smooth— courage I perhaps you are called upon 
to save France." 

Bridaine shook his head. " To save France, my lord I the 
days of miracles are past. If I save the king, it will be 
doing much. Shall I save him ? — Glod only knows. Besides, 
I am not there yet. The Duke will not call me to the office 
without laying down conditions. He will take his precautions. 
Will they be such as I can accept?" 
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" Here are the conditions, perhaps," said the archbishc^, 
giving him a note directed to him — a servant had just 
brought it in. 

" The Duke I " exclaimed he. " Let us see : ^ Father 
Bridaine will be good enough to get into the carriage which 
I have the honour of sending for him^ and which will convey 
him to my hotel. I am waiting for him. — Choiseul.' " 

" He knew, then, that I was here," resumed he. 

" Spies are not wanting at Paris. You have been followed. 
In fact, it is just as well. As you have an agreement to make 
with him, the terms are laid down beforehand." 

"How?" 

" He had written to you to see no one before him ; yow 
have disobeyed by coming to me. It was the best way of 
showing him that you do not mean to be under his oideiB. 
Consequently, the note is somewhat cold." 

" Yes ; one might take it for a kttre de cachet. You are 
almost in disgrace, dear Father, before entering into favour. 
But do not be uneasy ; he wants your services. Meanwhile, 
you are forewarned ; that is all I wished. We shall say moie 
about it another time ; unless, indeed, you mean to carry out 
rebellion further, and not go till to-morrow." 

" I am almost inclined." 

" No— all things considered — ^no bravado. For such a 
man as he is, it is doing much, you may be sure, to have sent 
for you. So" — 

" Your blessing, my lord, on my arrival I " 

" I give it you ; and perhaps your arrival may be a blessing 
for us." 

" Let us pray, my lord ; but let us hope for nothing." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Only those who lived at the Court of Louis XIV. or Louis 
XV. could have any idea to what degree the importance of 
affairs increased or diminished in proportion to the interests 
engaged, the persons who took a part in them, or the turn 
that the most insignificant details took, or seemed to take. 
Of all the characteristics of an absolute government, none 
is more humiliating to the subject, than to know that his 
highest interests are thus attached to mere trifles; and it 
were well for him if at least attention is equally divided, and 
these trifles alone have not the privilege of absorbing it in 
high places. 

This fact is never more apparent than at periods of decline. 
In the imiversal lowering of men's minds, public questions 
increase in importance, as it were, by being brought down to 
a low standard. They must be mixed up with petty in- 
terests; they must have passed from principles to details, 
from things to persons, in order that Grovemment should 
begin to take notice of them. Thus, the question of the 
Jesuits had never absorbed the Court so much as since the 
fall of Desmar^ts had been spoken of. The cause at issue 
had come down to the proportions of an intrigue ; those who 
led Louis. XV. were once more in their element. Unable to 
embrace this question as a whole, they were delighted to 
have one of its inferior aspects presented to them. It was no 
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longer an open warfare with the Jesnits — it was a trick to b 
played upon them ; and there always have beeo people ' 
t'oimd, proader of playing a good trick than of gaining | 
battle. 

The Duke de Choisenl, notwitliBtanding his superiority ova 
many others, was no genius. Extensive views, plana c 
ceived or executed on a large seuJe, did not suit him ; 
that can be said is, that he allowed it to be seen '. 
the common run of statesmen of his time. Hence, he had ij 
certain show of greatness of mind, which his fiatterers, s 
above all, he himself, mistook ibr real greatness, but wbidn 
history has shown in the true light. Few miniBtera, in reality, 
have liad leas foresight ; few have been more wanting in pria* 
ciple, or have allowi'd themselves to be led more tban he, not 
only by events, but by the smallest fluctuations of opinion. 
He seemed in advance of the times ; he was only impellod 
forward by them. 

As to this qnestion in particular, when he left the Jeeaita 
exposed to the assaults of the Parliaments ; when he e 
aged under-hand the efforts of their enemies, what was 1 
mtention? what could he intend? The more ' 
studied the history of this crisis, the less we have under8to< 
his object. He was not religious enough to desire their f^^ 
from attachment to religion, nor pkilogopher enough to defl 
it for the benefit of impiety, nor liberal enongh, above all, t9 
co-operate in it with a view to the enfranchisement of ,tliiS 
people and the progress of liberal ideas. Everything, on the 
contrary, seems to prove that he had not even a just idea <rf 
the consequences that might result from this event, in then 
three respects, the only really important ones. His foremoet 
desire, his one thought was, like the Marchioness, to diss 
opposition, and remain in office. The full beamgs of tbj 
question were beyond his reach ; he too required to take n 
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some detail that would exonerate him from laying hold of 
principles. 

It was he, then, who, through means of his confidants, had 
set on foot the idea of a new confessor. If the undertaking 
should fail, subordinates would have to bear all the respon- 
sibility ; if it succeeded, he would take all the credit to him- 
self. K the new confessor was favourable to Madame de 
Pompadour, she would be grateful, and the minister would 
be sure of her support ; if the new confessor had her sent 
away, the minister would reign alone. In either case, he 
would have avoided taking a decided part against the Jesuits. 
If they should conquer, they could not boast of having con- 
quered him ; if they should be vanquished, it would be the 
king himself, their friend, who would have abandoned them, 
and then there would be no longer any reason for sparing 
them. 

It was, however, as yet only by deceiving the king, as to 
the object of this proceeding, that they could hope to get his 
consent. To avow to him, or even let him suspect the con- 
sequences they hoped to draw from it against the Jesuits, 
would have been to work in their interest. It was neces- 
sary to find out means of representing the thing to him as a 
change of men, not of systems ; and to effect this, the Duke 
de Choiseul, aided by the Marchioness, had been labouring 
for some time past. 

He had, therefore, been extremely annoyed at the late con- 
ferences between the king and Father Desmar^ts. Either 
they would agree, and then how propose another confessor ? 
or they would not agree, and then the king, before changing, 
would wish to be sure of agreeing better with the other. 
Could any respectable confessor be found who would promise 
to be more accommodating than Desmar^ts ? 

As the latter was visibly gaining ground, the minister had 




manag^ed eo as not to be at Versaillee at the moment that tl 
disgrace of the MarchionesB should be made public, 
neither wished to be BUBpected of having had any hund in it, 
which, in fact, wae not the case, nor to have consolation or 
assistance to offer whieh might bind him down, 
hitherto been bo closely united with her as to riak sharinj 
her fall, if not on his guard. 

lie had, therefore, been at Paris for two days past ; 1 
from hour to hour he had intelligence of what w 
Versailles, and had been the Urst informed in the coursed 
the day of what had towards evening become the genei^ 
report, that is, that the Marchioness was to be dian " 
Thus, the very day that he had made an appointment wA 
Father Bridaine, this great change took place 
with which he purposed connectmg him. His first thought 
had been to tflU him that for the present there was notiiing 
to bo done ; but on mature reflection, the situation of things 
liad appeared better than at first sight. If the exile of ^e_ 
tavourite strengthened Desmarfita in his office, on the ( 
hand, this very event, on the other, removed < 
greatest obstacles that the minister had hitherto perceived 
It would not now be necessary to seek a less rigid confew 
The king would not be afraid of appearing to have changt 
for the sake of having a more lenient one ; if needful, a 
proviiled he appeared decided on giving up his irregularitid 
he might be induced to quit the Jesuits as too indulgent, a 
another confessor might be recommended to him on th 
account of his austerity. Thus, after having ibr an i 
almost given up the idea of making this overture to Bridiune, 
Choiseul had resolved once more to do it immediately. Be- 
sides, he knew that the matter had transpired, and he < 
not doubt but that the archbishop had been one of the I 
to be informed of it. 
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This evening there was company at his hotel. It was 
Wednesday, the usual day of the Duchess de Choiseurs even- 
ing parties. He had been glad of this pretext for not being 
at Versailles, whence he rarely absented himself two days 
followmg. 

The drawing-rooms of Madame de Choiseul were thrown 
open to all the good society of Paris ; but good society at that 
period had long been quite a different thing from what was 
origmally designated by that term. The aristocracy of wealth 
walked proudly side by side with the aristocracy of birth. 
The distance that social position still left between them was 
filled up by corruption of morals ; vice as well as virtue 
can establish equality. Beside these two aristocracies, the 
literary democracy was growing up, to which both, partly 
from taste and greatly from necessity, were beginning openly 
to pay their court. Authors, with some few exceptions, were 
still very deferential to ancient escutcheons and heavy purses ; 
but this deference was beginning to give itself airs of patron- 
age. Men felt that a time was coming when a well-pointed 
pen would have the upper hand of the heaviest sword, even 
had it passed down in regular succession from one of Charle- 
magne's Knights to a Duke and Peer of the (Eil-de-Boeuf. 

Good society was therefore now an incongruous mixture of 
nobles beginning to distrust their nobility, of monied men no 
longer the superiors of any one, and lastly, of authors accus- 
toming themselves to hold the sceptre, and rushing on headlong 
to that future which the weakness of some, the insignificance 
of others, and the depravity of all, was opening out to them. 
Divided into manifold parties, as is invariably the case, the 
latter did not even need to set aside their intestine ani- 
mosities, in order to form, on the slightest attack, a com- 
pact phalanx, that defied the blunted weapons of a society in 
decay. 
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The field of action of this phalanx was the drawing-room, 
and in that of Madame de Ghoisenl it showed itself more at 
ease than in almost any other. The Diogenes of the day 
were nowhere so fearless of brmging their tubs into contact 
with the strong box of finance, the sword of knights, the 
laces of ladies, or the crosier of prelates. 

This levelling system was not indeed the mere resnlt of 
the manners of the day and the liberal tendencies of the mis- 
tress of the house — it was part of the politics of the minister. 
Besides the popularity that he gained by this means with 
men of letters and finance, it enabled him to bring down the 
nobles without throwing disrespect upon them, which he would 
have been reluctant to do ; and without crushing them, as 
Richelieu had done, which would have been out of season. 
He saw, and justly saw, in the abasement of the nobility, one 
of the necessities of the times, as well as one of the futore 
conditions on which any government might be practicable, 
that would not run the risk of losing all, by staking all. 

It is little probable that he embraced all the consequences 
of such a revolution ; we should perhaps be nearer the truth 
in saying, that he saw in it only a means of confirming and 
strengthening his own power. But, after all, it was one way 
of comprehending the times in which he lived ; and when we 
recollect how many did not comprehend them, who died with- 
out having comprehended them, or only opened their eyes 
beneath the axe of the executioner, we are disposed to ap- 
plaud him for having even gone so far. 

The assembly that evening was neither numerous nor ani- 
mated ; a thoroughly summer party, at the season when many 
are at their countr}'-seats, and the rest prefer even a public 
ganlen to a drawing-room. Besides, whilst the Duke had 
come to Paris, many had gone to Versailles ; they wished to 
bo nearer the noil's, and to be present, if possible, at some of 
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the scenes of the play or of the oomedy that they knew was 
bemg acted between the king, his mistress, and his confessor. 
Literary men, little in the habit of passing the summer on 
their properties, for very sufficient reasons, were more numer- 
ous, excepting those whom we have seen at d^Alembert's. 
Their absence' had been remarked. The Duke had asked 
hin^ielf^ not without some uneasiness, whether these gentle- 
men intended already, in their way, to make him a sharer in 
the disgrace of Madame de Pompadour. 

No one ventured to inquire of him how matters stood ; his 
intimacy with her, and close association with her fortunes, 
were too well known to admit of it. Although everybody 
knew about as much as himself he was supposed to be better 
informed than people in general, and his evident anxiety 
confirmed this opinion. The Duchess, on her part, mado 
vain efforts to set on foot something like general conversation. 
There was no animation but in the comers of the room, where 
people talked together, watehing closely all the while every 
movement of the minister. The guests as they arrived had 
scarcely time to pay their respects to the Duchess before 
being carried oflF into these comers to be overpowered with 
questions ; and the one, of all others in the room, who was 
most anxious to question them, but coiyid the least venture 
to do it, was the minister himself. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when a name was announced that 
attracted all eyes towards the door. 

The new-comer was an abbe of the middle size, deformed, 
almost hunchbacked, very ugly, but at the same time with a 
countenance so intelligent and animated, that his grotesque 
appearance was quite lost sight of in the brilliancy of his eyes. 

" Ah I good evening, M. de Chauvelin 1 " said the minister, 
holding out his hand to him. " Who could have guessed that 
you were at Paris?" 

VOL. I, L 
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" Why, you, I should imagine." 

The Duke squeezed his hand significantly, and he appeared 
to have understood him. 

" True," resumed he, " your Grace could not have known 
it yet. In fact, I arrived only two hours ago." 

"Arrived? where from?" asked the Duchess. 

She very well knew, however. The Abbe de Chauvelin, 
clerk of coimcil to the Parliament of Paris, had been sent to 
Mont St. Michel, as we have already seen, on the dispersicm 
of that body. He had returned more liberal and more Jan- 
senist than ever, and had just spent six additional months 
there: But he was one of Madame de Choiseurs intimate 
friends, and she enjoyed, as she said, putting him into a 
passion ; the witty hunchback genpially paid her back witii 
interest. 

He therefore looked at her, on this singular question, with 
a face half laughing, half piteous, shrugged up his shoulders, 
always quite high enough, drew a deep sigh, and walked on. 

" Poor man I " resumed she, " has he left his tongue behind 
him?" 

He turned round — " Left it ? no, sharpened it." 

" Is that why It remains in the scabbard?" 

" Till it is drawn out." 

" Is it to be drawn out?" 

" When I find an aggressor worth the trouble, Madam." 

He bowed with a sly expression, and continued to move on. 

Every one pressed forward to shake hands with him. Six 
months' captivity had amazingly raised him, as might have 
been foreseen, in the eyes of those whom his imprisonment 
had been intended to intimidate. The men envied him ; the 
women thought him less ugly. Such a reception openly given, 
under the eye of a minister, to a man who had just been pun- 
ished as a rebel, and who was known to be ready to rebel a 
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second time, was a strange sight. It was indeed known that 
the minister had had nothing to do with his imprisonment ; 
it had been just seen that he was well received by the Duke 
himself. But all this, and the last-mentioned circumst^ce 
above all, only tends to corroborate what we have said on the 
general want of self-respect, as well as of respect for principles 
or for constituted authorities. Those whose position rendered 
it necessary that they should support the Crown, publicly 
coalesced with men who made it their business to thwart it. 
The official advocates of religion and order piqued themselves 
upon being on good terms with those who preached disorder 
and impiety. Men lived much as lawyers do, who thunder 
against each other in court, and walk off arm-in-arm ; or as 
actors, who have almost destroyed each other on the stage, 
but behind the scenes quietly resume the conversation that 
had been broken off. Even their violence against the Jesuits 
was owing in great measure to this excessive levity. " The 
thing most detested in times of anarchy and disorder," says 
a historian,* " is order. The Jesuits were too well organized 
for a state of society tending to universal confusion." All 
those who had no principles of their own, and who were well 
aware of it, were annoyed at meeting with others who had ; 
what scandalized them the most in the principles of the Jesuits 
was not that they were bad — ^they were not men to trouble 
themselves much on that score — ^it was the existence of these 
principles. There is at all times some Aristides that men are 
weary of hearing called ' the just,' some individual or some 
institution whom they cannot forgive for remaining immove- 
able when everything else is changing. Whether this con- 
stancy be in reality the effect of virtue or vice, it matters 
little ; in the sight of those who would overthrow everything, 
it is quite the same: A landmark may be in the wr(^ng place ; 

• Capefigue. 
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there will alwap be found people ready to throw it down, 
because it is in the wrong place, but because they 
at seeing it always there. 

In other quarters, this persevering animosity » 
used by certain persons for making the public believe, and' 
for persuading' themselves that they too were tirm in their 
opinions, and were ciipable of attaching themBelveB to an 
undertaking, and devoting to it their lives, their strength, and 
their time. There are Romanists whose Romanian may 
reduced to their detestation of Protestants ; there are Prol 
tants whoso religion consists in not being Bomamsts. 
there were many who thought themselves sufficiently moral, 
hecanse they attacked the morality of Escobar; sufficiently 
religious, because they would have nothing to do with the 
religion of the Jesuits ; aufficientlj men of principle, becaose 
they showed as much perseverance in overthrowing a power- 
ful Society, as it had shown in effecting its own rise. And 
what we observe in this place of the party struggles in 1760, 
we might repeat almost word for word in the present day. 

The Abbe da Chauvelin, who reserved for them the first 
lashes of a tongue sharpened at Mont St. Michel, did not 
precisely belong to the last-mentioned class. With him, ex- 
ternal levity was rather a concession to the manners of the 
day, than the result of inclination or au absence of principle. 
His conduct was irreproachable ; it does not even appear that 
liis enemies were justified in accounting for the purity of his 
morals solely by the deformity of his person. As Canon of 
Notre-Dame, he was on the worst possible terms with the 
firchbishop, not aa a philosopher or a libertine, but aa a Jan* 
scnist and ti member of Parliament. Left to himself, be wooVl 
perhaps have been satisfied with not liking the Jesuits; he 
would have shrunk from the idea of disturbing, in order to 
strike them, things which he still respected. Bat aa dever 
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men are often at the service of fools, and good intentions in 
the wake of evil, he had suffered himself to become the leader 
of the crusade. Jansenists, philosophers, members of Par- 
liament, all united to urge him on. His popularity reached 
as low as the classes who had, since the time of the Fronde, 
been indifferent to all that passed in the ranks above them. 
The market-women had sung dirges on his banishment, and 
carols on his return. His second exile had nearly caused a 
riot; his second return was going to be a second triumph. 
He was about to be hailed as the future deliverer of his 
country. 

When he made the tour of the apartments, the Duke, who 
had not lost sight of him, again accosted him. They conversed 
for a moment with those near them; then, as they moved 
on : "I shall make my escape," said Choiseul in a whisper. 
" Come and join me, and bring La Chalotais with you." 

"Is he here?" 

" Yes, look for him." 

Chauvelin resumed his progress. He discovered the person 
whom the Duke had just named in the recess of a window. 

" Well," said he, " colleague, it seems I must come and 
look for you." 

" I took part in your triumph from a distance." 

" And my laurels, no doubt, will disturb your rest." 

" Probably." 

Though he said this laughing, it was the truth. Eene de 
la Chalotais, attorney-general of the Parliament of Brittany, 
played the same part there as Chauvelin at Paris. Active 
and ardent, he longed to throw himself into the miUe, He 
envied the lot of the magistrates of Paris, who came into 
collision with ministers, princes, and the king himself; he 
consoled himself as he best could, meanwhile, at the expense 
of the Duke d'Aiguillon, governor of Brittany. No one sur- 
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passed him in the art of cutting up a man with one of those 
witticisms that are not forgotten, even when they are none of 
the best. " K he was not covered with glory, be was at all 
events covered with flour," he had said of this same Duke 
d'Aiguillon, because he had been so unlucky as to retire into 
a mill for a few minutes during a battle.* This battle had 
saved Brittany, and yet the ill-natured jest had stuck to the 
governor who fought it. 

" Which of us shall begin ?" resumed Chauvelin. " How 
arc you going on at Eennes ?" 

" We are only waitmg for the signal." 

" You will not have long to wait, I think." 

" What does Choiseul say ?" 

" He is waiting for us both in his study. Let us walk 
about a little, and then leave the room unobserved." 

But as they passed near the Duchess — " Come, M. de 
St. Michel, come — ^you have been quite a boor. We shall 
forgive you." 

He drew near. 

"But after having punished you," continued she, "see 
how much more gallant your brother is than you. — ^Kead 
these verses. I intend it to be your punishment." 

It was a singular enough composition, which had been the 
rage for two days past ; for light verses had not lost the privi- 
lege of dividing the interest and attention of the fashionable 
world with events of the greatest moment. The Marquis de 
( /hauvelin, brother of the abbe, happening to be at table at 
Isle- Adam, the Prince de Conti^s, with seven young and hand- 
some women, his wife included, some one compared them in 
jest to the seven mortal sins. The idea took. They cast lots 
who should be Pride, Envy, Avarice, &c. ; and the Marquis 
de Chauvelin soon made a couplet for each of them : 

* On the landing of a body of English troops on the coast of Brittany, ITSft. 
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To MADA>rE DE Maulevribr. — Pride. 

" Lady ! to you it is that Pride 
A pleading traiuiformatioii owes ; 
Men call'd it vice, but at your side 
It now to justice grows." 

To Madame d*Agenoi8. — Envy. 

** Th6mire ! with far too lenient eye 
Perchance your sin I view ;. 
But what I feel when you are nigh, 
I must forgive in you.* 

To Madame de Subgebes. — Avarice. 

*' Though strange perhaps your sin may seem. 
It would be mine if will'd by you ; 
Were you my to^asure, well I deem 
I should become a miser too." 

To Madame de Chauvelin. — Gluttony. 

" If on your sin I chance to muse 
The while your angel form I see ; 
Methinks that I could almost choose 
Something that you could eat, to be." 

To Mademoiselle de Cice. — Indolence. 

" Iris ! so sure you are to please. 
No effort you need make ; 
Yield then to Indolence ; your ease 
You now may ftreely take." 

To Madame de Coubteilles. — Anger. 

** Be angry, Chloris, if you will. 

Henceforth your anger cannot harm — 
Wait to ezert its power until 
You meet with those you fail to charm." 

We give six of them. Those who wish to see the seventh 
will find it in Grimm's Journal. Everything might be said 
in those days, provided it was said in verse. 

" Very good," said Chauvelin, coolly folding up the paper. 

" Very good I — Is that all you have to say ? " 

" I knew long ago that my brother did not want for wit. 
May I go, Madam ? " 
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" Where, if you please ?" 

" You don't know whence I come — ^why concern yourself 
about where I am going?" 

" Malicious man I No, you shall not go." 

"Indeed!" 

" Not before you have told us or shown us something new. 
— Madame de CourteiUes, Mrs. Anger j come and help to keep 
M. de Chauvelin." 

Madame de CourteiUes was close at hand — " Must I be 
angry?" said she. 

" If you like. It will be according to the couplet — a proof 
that you fail to charm me." She smiled. He rejoined his 
friend ; and soon after they entered the minister's private 
room. 

"Always imprudent, Chauvelin I" said the latter. " You 
set me upon thorns. To come to me publicly I to tell me 
before forty persons that I knew you were at Paris I Why 
not as well say that it was I who got you out of prison ?" 

" Everybody knows it." 

" Perhaps. But that is not a reason for proclaiming it on 
the housetops." 

"Emotion, my lord I — acknowledgments" — and the abbe 
assumed an air of gravity, which was never usual with him 
but when jesting. 

" Oh, indeed 1 acknowledgments I" 

" Well, yes ; I acknowledge" — 

"What?" 

" That you must want my services, as you have brought 
me out of prison." 

" That may be. But, gentlemen, let us speak seriouBly. 
You know what is passing at Yersailles. You are aware 
of the project for beginning the attack by the overthrow of 
Father Desmar^ts." 
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" An intrigue !" said La Chalotais ; " I stand aloof." 

" And I," said the abbe. " Fair fight, if you will, even if 
I was to return to my rock for ten years ; but no intrigues." 

"Take no part in it, gentlemen; stand aloof I Who asks 
you ? K you wished it, what could you do to overthrow Des- 
mar^ts ? The king would only need to know that you were 
of the plot to keep his man indefinitely." 

" I am well aware of that," said Chauvelin. " What I 
meant to say, and La Chalotais also, I do not doubt, is, that 
petty means have had their day ; that we are strong enough 
to do without them ; that" — 

" What I would you have a riot ?" 

" No, my lord, a revolution — an open and decided decree 
of Parliament for the suppression of the Jesuits. And we 
should then see if his Majesty would keep his" — 

" The deuce ! — if these walls had ears, you would not be 
sent to Mont St. Michel for ten years only. And if it was 
known that I listened to these fine things myself" — 

" You would go there with me, my lord Fouquet."* 

" To resume, if you please. This beginning, it seems, is 
not to your taste?" 

' " It seems that in your capacity of a great minister, you 
persist in beginning by petty means I " 

"Petty! — ^that depends on circumstances. And first, do 
you know who I put in Desmar^ts' place ? " 

" The Abbe de Namiers, doubtless." 

" Father Bridaine, if you please." 

"Oh I I object no longer ; it is he who will not — ^be- 
sides, where can you lay hold of him?" 

" Here." 

"Here?" 

* Fonquet, who had been at the head of the Finance department, and was di^iaced 
on account of malyenation. 
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" In five minutes; perhaps. You see I think of everything." 

" Your lordship is a great minister." 

" Oh ! we come back to that conclusion ? " 

*' For the present." 

" Well — stop ; is not that a carriage entering my court?" 

" Yes." 

" Go to the window — ^look I the court is lighted up." 

" The carriage has stopped." 

"Who is alighting?" 

" No one yet — ah I a priest." 

" It is my man. Go back to the drawing-room quickly, 
gentlemen." 

" We should like to see. him." 

" Does he know you ?" 

" No." 

" Well, stay till he comes in." 

A servant appeared. The Duke did not give him time to 
speak. 

" Show him in," said he, going to the door himself ; and 
as the priest approached — " Come in, Father, come in— eh I" 

It was Desmar§ts. 

M. de Choiseul had too much self-command to allow his 
surprise to last beyond the first glance ; but that which ren- 
dered the situation singularly perplexing was, that his two 
friends knowing neither Bridaine nor Desmar^ts by sight, 
eagerly bowed to the supposed Father Bridaine. 

Desmarlts, although he had never seen Chauvelin, recog- 
nised him by his figure. This was easy enough, as we have 
said. He remained transfixed to the spot. 

" Gentlemen, Father Desmar^ts, the king's confessor," said 
the Duke with precipitation — ^for all this had passed in three 
seconds. " Messieurs de la Chalotais and Chauvelin," pur- 
sued he, presenting them in their turn to the petrified Jesuit. 
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" Gentlemen," said Desmar^ts, " I did not expect to meet 
you here, any more than my lord, as I perceive, expected my 
visit. I was surprised at being so promptly introduced." 

Whilst he was making this observation — " It is singular," 
thought he, " that I should arrive here 'precisely like Father 
Bridaine at the archbishop's." 

" I should be distressed," pursued he, " at having intruded 
upon a secret ; for my lord said, * Come in, Father,' happily 
he did not add the name." 

This was asking for the name in question ; but as no one 
answered—" In short," resumed he, smiling, " it is evident 
that you did not expect the king's confessor." 

An imperceptible glance, exchanged at these words between 
Chauvelin and his friend, did not escape the Jesuit. He had 
had wind of the plot formed against him. There was now no 
doubt left ; the person for whom he had been taken was some 
one who was to be put in his place ; and might not this some 
one be Father Bridaine ? 

" Sit down. Father," said Choiseul. " If these gentlemen 
are in the way, they will be good enough to leave us for a 
few minutes." 

" Certainly," said they. 

" No, gentlemen, no. I shall not be sorry that you hear 
what I have come to say to his lordship." 

This beginning was serious. Choiseul, as he turned round 
to take a seat, quietly bolted the door : he did not wish to 
run the risk of the true and false Bridaine meeting each other. 

" Gentlemen," resumed the confessor, " when a town is 
besieged, it is generally agreed upon that the buildings on 
which a black flag is hoisted shall not be fired on. These are 
the churches, hospitals — sacred edifices, in short, or that ought 
to be so. I desire to hoist one of these flags. In the midst of 
the shots aimed against us from every side, I should wish that 
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there might be at least one spot considered as inviolable and 
sacred. You have, I think, understood me. You know what has 
passed at Versailles. I have attained a victory over the king 
at which all the Mends of religion and morality should rejoice ; 
and yet I have reason to believe that many people are sony 
for it. Will you, or will you not, allow me to carry on my 
work ? Will you respect the edifice, as yet so fragile, that I 
have succeeded in raising upon the ruins of his vices ? Woidd 
you rather he should lose his soul, than that it should be 
saved by the ministry of a Jesuit ? That is my question ; it 
is candid. \ The answer, I have no doubt, will be equally so." 

"Will your lordship allow me to reply?" inquired M, de 
la Chalotais. 

" Keply I" said the minister, who was only too glad to re- 
main silent. 

"Father," said the attorney-general, "your idea of the 
black flag appears to me so correct, that I request your per- 
mission to carry it out further. The places so marked are 
respected in time of war : true ; but if it is discovered that 
they are peopled by enemies, and that, under cover of this 
flag, intended to avert the besiegers^ flre, attacks are prepar- 
ing, mines are being dug — ^what think you ? should they be 
stiU respected ? 

" Such is our position, who are the enemies of your order. 
I say ' of your order,' and not of the respectable men that are 
to be found in its ranks. K we are led to involve you all in our 
attacks, it is the fault of your constitution, your unity, and of 
those vows of absolute obedience which make an army of your 
order, and of each of you a soldier to fight against, even had 
we no quarrel with him individually. If we batter down all 
that you build up or defend, it is that not one of your under- 
takings, however excellent in itself, is not closely linked with 
the whole, or does not shelter things that we reprobate. You 
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carry Cliristiaiiity to the savages, but it is a Christianity dis- 
figured; you civilize them, but just enough to bring them 
into subjection to yourselves. As moralists, you are inexorable 
on some great occasions, accommodating and remiss on others. 
As masters of public instruction, knowledge and ignorance 
alike serve your ends. You excel in teaching literature in 
your colleges, and superstition in our villages ; geometry to 
some, and mysticism to others. And all this is one and the 
same work ; and all the men occupied with things so different, 
make but one in reality; they could not, if they would, 
do otherwise. In vain you would assert that you are no- 
thing more than the king's confessor; in vain you would 
wish to be nothing more. The single fact of your occupying 
a post, constitutes you a sentinel ; you inevitably become one 
of the twenty thousand points of that weapon of which it is 
said that the handle is at Eome, and the point everywhere. 

"It iB evident that in aiming at you, we run fte risk of 
touching things that ought to be secure from all attacks ; but 
here again, whose fenlt is it? Why are you everywhere, m 
everything, and of everything? To confine ourselves to a 
single fact, you are the confessors of all the sovereigns of 
Europe — candidly speaking, can you believe that this is na- 
tural, necessary, or ordered of Grod?" 

" Why not ?" said the Jesuit. 

" Why not ? In i&ct we should not be able mathematically 
to prove the contrary to you ; but that is no reason why Ve 
should not see clearly that God cannot have designed to con- 
centrate in you alone all the life and strength of the Church." 

" Sir," resumed Desmardts, " I see, what indeed I already 
knew, that we must expect no quarter from you ; but you do 
not answer the question which I had the honour of addressing 
to his lordship, and to which, I confess, I should prefer that 
be would himself favour me with an answer." 
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" What question?" said the minister. 

" Has your lordship forgotten it ? I asked if I should be 
allowed to finish the work that I had just begun with the 
king." 

" Sir," said the Abbe de Chauvelin, " might not his lord- 
i^hip ask you in his turn, why you have so long delayed 
beginning this work ? What I for seven years past you have 
borne the title of the king's confessor ; for thirty-eight, if I 
am not mistaken, this office has been given up to your So- 
piety, by favour of extraordinary negotiations with which you 
are better acquainted than I ; * and because the king has 
suddenly felt some regret at excesses which you have not 
prevented, shall you have a right to shelter yourself behind 
this beginning of victory ? Truly, Fathers, the best way of 
proving th^t these functions belong to you, would be, I 
think, to perform them with rather more success. So long as 
kings choose to be their own masters, you can do nothing ; 
as soon as they submit to you, you do too much — and we 
want neither a profligate nor a bigot on the throne." 

Choiscul, aware of the usual boldness of the indomitable 
councillor, ;saw what was coming. He tried to calm him by 
signs and looks. Chauvelin was no longer in a condition to 
attend to him. 

" No," resumed he, in a still louder tone, " neither a de- 
bauchee nor a bigot I What is it to us, whether he pass fifom 
the arms of a mistress to those of a Jesuit, if it is but to 
receive the same suggestions of servility as a man, and de- 
spotism as a king ? What is it to us " — 

" M. de Chauyelin I M. de Chauvelin ! " said the Duke, 
almost in a tone of supplication. But Chauvelin heeded him 
still less, 

* A secret utide of the treaty concluded with Spain, on the occtaLoa of the prodected 
marriafce between Louis XV. and an Infanta. The first confessor of the king had been 
the Ahb^ Fleurj*, author of the EcdestasUcal Histoiy. 
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" What is it to us that he changes tutelage, if he himself 
continues to be the indolent guardian of his kingdom, who 
rouses from his lethargy only to strike, to silence, and t® 
crash ? We see personified in him every abuse that centuries 
have heaped up. Every evil " — 

" Chauvelin, I order you to be silent I " cried the minister, 
almost beside himself. 

" Let him alone, my lord, let him alone," said Desmarets, 
quietly. " It is well to be acquainted with the good — and 
the ill offices — ^towards his Majesty of his faithful liege^ of 
the Parliament." 

" Excuse him, Father, excuse him. He says all he thinks, 
and, I am sure, rather more than less. This will not go 
beyond ourselves, I hope ?" 

" Beyond ourselves, your Grace ? It is not, I think, under 
the seal of confession that these gentlemen have opened their 
hearts to us. They may reassure themselves, however" — 

"Reassure ourselves?" interrapted Chauvelin. "Do we 
look as if we were afraid ?" 

" Afraid ? no, gentlemen, that was not my meaning. I know 
well enough that there are those for whom martyrdom has its 
charms, especially when they get out of danger at an easy 
rate," added the Father, looking at Chauvelin, " and when 
they have friends to soften it— to abridge it." 

This was followed by a smile, meant for the minister. 

" All I intended to say," pursued he, " was that I should 
•take care not to name the persons, when repeating to the 
king what I have heard by chance here. But when next I 
see his Majesty disposed to reckon on the fidelity of the 
Parliament, you will agree with me, that it would be treason 
not to tell him the trath. What does your lordship think ? " 

" I have no advice to give you." 

"Indeed I" 
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" Nor to receive from you, sir. Give advice to the king, 
if he asks you for it." 

** In fisu3t, he has asked my advice on one point ; and the 
real object of my visit was to ascertain more clearly what I 
ought to answer." 

" The question was a serious one, it appears?" 

" Very serious. He asked me if a king could conscien- 
tiously keep a minister, dear to the enemies of the throne, 
leagued with" — 

" With them ! — ^I I" exclaimed the Duke, turning pale. 

*' Come, " whispered M. de la Ghalotais ; " the retractation 
is beginning." 

"Leagued with them," resumed the Father, "receiving 
them at his house, in his drawing-room, in his private apart- 
ment" — 

" Sir, the king cannot have said that." 

"Not exactly. I arrange matters. I put facts where the 
king had only suspicions — and suspicions well founded^ as 
you see." 

The minister was confounded. Desmar^ts triumphed, but 
like a Jesuit. He had not before appeared so humble, or his 
eyes so completely cast down. To have seen his kindling 
glance, the lids must have been pierced through. When he 
thought the arrow had sunk deep enough, he rose. 

"Are you leaving us. Father?" said Choiseul; and the 
minister cast a half angry, half supplicating glance upon his 
two imprudent friends. He could not venture, in their pre- 
sence, to enter upon an explanation that they would qualify 
as cowardly ; and, even alone with Desmar^ts, how to begin 
this explanation without lowering himself. 

" Are you going to leave us?" repeated he — ^for DesmarMs 
had made no reply. He had taken up his hat in silence, and 
prepared to go out. 
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" I am expected at Versailles," said he at last. 

"By the king?" 

" By the king." 

Choiseul went forward a few steps, as if to show him out. 
A violent struggle was visible on his countenance. All at 
once, as the Jesuit opened the door ; " Come this way," said 
he, "come this way I" and, opening another door himself, 
he drew him after him. 

Desmar^ts appeared to hesitate ; then followed him, and the 
door closed upon them. 

The two friends looked at each other, the one indignant, 
the other laughing. 

" Well ? " said the latter. 

" Well ?" repeated Chauvelin. 

" After that, reckon if you will upon the courage of a 
minister I " 

" Did you believe there was a minister existing, philosopher 
enough to sacrifice his place?" 

" He is going to promise all that the other requires." 

" It is for us to release him from his promises." 

"To release him?" 

" Yes, by taking from him all possibility of performing them." 

" So we are to go forward?" 

" Before three months have elapsed, I shall get the Parlia- 
ment to give me an order to lay before it a report of the 
constitutions of the Society." 

^^Perge, sequar^* — 

" By the way, have you thought of another thing?" 

"What thing?" 

" That, if the Jesuit had gone out that way, he would have 
found himself face to face with his successor." 

" The successor will not succeed, since Choiseul is making 
up matters with the other. When he comes" — 

VOL. I. M 
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" He is come. While you were speaking, I heard 
Bound of another carriage, I looked. It was another priest 
he had on gaiters." 

" It is he. Let lis return to the drawing-room. We ahail 
see him as we pass." 

But there was no one in the ante-room. 

" He has been ehown elsewhere," said Chauvelin, 

" Or he has heen tired of waiting. He is little of a coast 
tier, they say." And they returned to miogle with the grou] 
the hum of whose voices resoitnded through the spacio 
apartments. 

It was into his lihrary that Choisenl had taken DeEimargta) 
On one side of the room there were throe windows, which aH 
this moment admitted no other light than that of the lamj 
without. The rest was dark. A few scattered seats mighl 
be distinguished before the first of these windows. 

" Sit down, Father; we are alone — let na converse,' 
the minister, in a voice that he tried to render cahn. 

"Let us converse," said Desmar&ts, the more compt)BCd 
outwardly that he began to be more agitated. 

" Is what you have just told me true ?" 

» P rf tly tni " 

Up n th th a a 1 n alence. The feeble reflec 

of the lamp wa th wn ba k irom the ceiling on their in 
turbabl unt nan s B th would have wished to see "bel 
both w re glad n t b b ter seen. It was Choiseul 
resum d th n rs t 

"Y u ad that u m 1 
openn 

" I ha In 

" Have you told me tvtrythm 

" The king added a few w 
services" — 



J me with perfeo 



I your talents, yo> 
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"Indeed!" 

" He said that he should regret to lose them." 

" I am happy" — 

" But that he would not hesitate" — 

" He would not hesitate" — 

" Not for a moment, if he felt constrained by his conscience 
to do so." 

" But you are his conscience." 

'^When he listens to me. He appeared, indeed, well 
inclined to listen to me. At one moment, I should only have 
had a word to say." 

"And you did not say that word?" 

^^ Should I be here ? I asked for time. I said that the ques- 
tion was serious, that I wished to reflect upon it before Ck)d." 

"Before God! very good; but you are not bound to 
abstain from reflecting a little upon it before men, and 
with men ?" Choiseul had gradually drawn nearer. He had 
lowered his voice. The two chairs almost touched each other. 

" Come," resumed he, " if you did not answer the question 
immediately, you had your reasons." 

" Perhaps." 

" And you had made certain calculations" — 

"Indeed!" 

"Which were perhaps correct." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" I do not merely think so— I affirm it." He was growing 
bolder. The Jesuit, on his part, had been inflexible long 
enough ; he began to feel in a position to yield without loss. 

" I affirm it," repeated Choiseul. "Must I tell you what 
these calculations were ?" 

" It would be curious." 

" Curious, if you will. I do not ask for yes or no. Listen." 

" I am listening." 
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" * I shall go and see the mmister,' yon thonght. * I shall 
begin by sounding him, then frightening him. When he sees 
the sword hanging over his head, he will make me overtures 
— advances' " — 

" Gk) on." 

" — * to which I shall remain insensible until they become 
more positive. Then I shall begin to listen. He will offer, if not 
to protect us openly, which he could not do without disowning 
his own opinions, at least to repair quietly the mischief already 
done to us. He will promise to put a stop, as far as may be 
possible, to the prosecution of the Parliament ; he will pro- 
mise not to think any longer of taking from me my charge of 
confessor. I, on my side ' — you are still the speaker — * shall 
abstain from all hostile advice. I shall tell the king that he 
is mistaken ; I shall keep him favourably disposed towards — 
towards the person he appeared to suspect ; I' — do you say 
nothing? Have I guessed right?" 

" You said that you would not ask me for yes or no." 

" I forgot. * In short' — it is you who speak again — ' I shall 
come to an understanding with the minister, and we shall 
part friends.' " 

"Friends? — that is saying much." 

" Allies." 

" That will be hard." 

" What shall we say, then?" 

" Another question ? Try and remember that I am not to 
answer. Go on." 

'* I have done." 

" Is it my turn to make suppositions?" 

" K you like — ^unless you think as I do, that it would be 
just as well to speak out plainly." 

" Be it so. Let us speak out plainly. What you offer, I 
accept. But I require more." 
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"More? What, then?" 

" Positive and formal engagements on a certain number of 
points." 

" Propose them — I am listening." 

" In the first place, a complete rupture with Madame de 
Pompadour." 

" K she leaves Court, that will be easy." 

" A rupture with the members of Parliament." 

" Not so easy. But I can let them see that tliey must 
not reckon upon me. Do you think that I am really their 
friend?" 

" No ; men in power can never be the friends of those 
who would shake that power. You were only their friend 
out of hatred to us ; and now, as you are going to be our 
friend"— 

"No raillery. Is that all?" 

" Not yet. Without entirely breaking with the gentlemen 
of the Encyclopcedia, stop the publication of it indefinitely." 

" It is stopped." 

" I know it ; but they boast of obtaining authorization to 
go on through your means." 

" They shall not have it. What next ? " 

" That you send back Father Bridaine into the country." 

"Father Bridaine I— Who told you?" 

The minister was thunderstruck. 

" Ah !" resumed the other, with the same smile as before ; 
" I guessed right I" 

" They guess everything," muttered Choiseul. " I repeat 
it. You will send back Father Bridaine into the country." 

" Send him back ? He is free. But I can avoid seeing 
hun." 

" Good I you will not see him ?" 

"No; what next?" 
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" You will take from Naniiera his office of preoclier to C 
king." 

" Na-miers falls naturally with the Marchioness. ' 
was to preach on Sunday, and, until then, we cannot." 

"Let him preach. It wiU be tlie funeral oratigm of t 
fallen eyfitem." 

" Ton are pitiless." 

" We have learned to he so." 

"Ton were bom so." 

" Because we knew at our very birth what awaited us % 
the world. Listen, M. de Choiaeul." The Jesuit had r 
His eyes sparkled. 

" There are but two principlea," resumed he, " in the w 
What ordinary men call good and evil, we call liberhf a 
authority. Liberty is tke source of every evil, and the motb 
of every vice ; authority is order, faith, virtue, and all in alL 
No ! man was not bom Iree. He is not, he cannot be, he 
never will be, free. Do you know why you philosoph»s, 
statesmen, despots of all kinds and denominations, hate hb? 
It is not because we ore despotic ; it is because our despotism 
is bolder, more persevering, and more successful than yoon. 
You contend against liberty because it is an obstacle to yon; 
we, because we do not believe in it. You put man into 
fetters, and he struggles ; we make a corpse of him, and he 
struggles no longer. But the secret of our strength is that 
we are ourselves hut corpses in the hands of the power that 
supports and urges us on. Do you think tliat this power is 
at Rome ? You are mistaken. The handle, as well as the 
point of the weapon, is everywhere. You think it is perBoni- 
fied in certain men ? You are mistaken. All our superiors 
are corpses ; our general is a corpse ; the Pope himself ia. 
corpse. Either look for this power nowhere, or look for-|| 
everywhere, for it is everywhere. It is at Paris, it is | 
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Rome, it is in the heart of the deserts of the New World, it 
is wherever there is a human being ; because, wherever man 
is, there are passions,* mind, heart— in a word, there is a 
slave waiting for a master. It is in vain you hate us ; you, 
all who pretend to reign over mankind, whether by divine 
Or human right, whether in your own name or in the name 
of the people — you are our allies, our fellow-labourers, our 
brethren in this unceasing work of subjugating mankind. 
Destroy us, and you will meet with us again under other 
forms ; what do I say ? — you will find us in your very selves. 
Scatter the spirit concentrated in us, and you will breathe it 
in the atmosphere. Yes, we are an incarnate despotism; 
but despotism is in nature, in man, in God" — 

Suddenly, whilst the Jesuit in his intoxication was defying 
thus fearfully all human liberty, a voice was heard from the 
dark end of the gallery, uttering these words : — " Uhi Spiritu9 
Domini^ ihi Ubertas"^ — "/» lihertateni vocati esiis, fraires. 
Qud igitur liber tate Chri$tu$ vo$ UheravUj in ed state^ et nolite 
iterumjugo servitutis contineriJ^ \ 

The voice was solemn and scarowful. It seemed as though 
it joined a prayer for the blasphemer to the condemnation of 
his blasphemy; and, slowly, while the voice was speaking, 
Desmar§ts and Choiseul saw a man coming forward whose 
glance riveted them to the spot. 

" Bridaine 1 " exclaimed the Duke. 

" Bridaine I " murmured the other. 

Then Bridaine paused. 

** Bridaine, did you say ? Say, his voice. It is indeed his 
— ^it is he himself; but who is he that spoke to you?" 

He came forward a step or two, and stopped in front of the 
Jesuit. 

" It is not I, Father ; it is St. Paul. Had you never 

• 2 Cor. iiL 17. t GaL ▼. 1. 
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read those worde that I could not keep back on hearing yotml 
Here, then, thanks to you, is the fatal error of antiquity 
vived in the Christian world I ' My yoke is easy,' said Christl 
aod the condition of humanity, according to you, is to 
leneath a yoke of iron. He called men his 'sheep;' to yof^ri 
they are but beastB of harden 1 And these are the lessons that 
yon give the great ones of the earth ! This is the way yon 
teach them to respect the image of God in their fellow-cren- 
tures, and the seal of Christ on tlie foreheads uf those bowrf! 
down before them ! It is well. Go on, nnite together, rei 
crash, tread under foot. But a time will come, believe 
when God will choose to reign in His turn, A voice far i 
terrible than mine will cry out, ' Cain, where is thy brother! 
and you will not be able to reply, like the first murderer, 
I my brother's keeper?' — for it was yours to keep those eh* 
that Ohrist had purchased with His own biooil. You had pi 
mised it ; you had sworn it. ' Cain, what hast thou done wil 
thy brother?' that voice wiU repeat. 'What have I di 
with him, Lord?' — a corpse." 

" My lord," pursued the missionary, " I have heard 
much not to understand that I have nothing further to do hei 
even were it not one of the articles of your treaty. Chanoe, 
which I shall call henceforth a providential direction, had led 
me into this gallery, that a priest mij^ht not be seen wtuting 
too Jong in an ante-chamber. An nndefinable feeling, whic 
you will not, I hope, do me the injustice to call curiosity, 
me motionless. I felt as it were a hand upon me, that 
lysed my movements ; I heard as it were a voice vibrating 
heart, which said to me, ' Remain ; listen. Dost thou think to 
know men ? Thou knowest them not as yet,' And I remained, 
and I listened ; and I trembled at hearing what that reb{ 
of love, liberty, and forbearance may become in the hearts 
certain men who call themselves its ministers. I saw a Bt&t 
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man ready to do anything to remain in office. I saw a philo- 
sopher humbling himself before a Jesuit. I saw the animosities 
of both blended in the common desire of domination and sup- 
port. Go on, gentlemen, go on. You are worthy to understand 
each other." 

He went out. But the two others did not go on. A quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards Desmar^ts was on the road to 
Versailles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But that quarter of an hour had sufficed to weaken, almost 
to obliterate, the impression of this touching scene. The king's 
confessor was not a man to feel how much more truth and 
depth there was in Bridaine's reproaches, than in the deck- 
mations of infidels. As much a stranger to the spirit of Ghii»> 
tianity as to the spirit of the philosophers of the day, he did 
not understand an attack in the name of the Gospel a whit 
better than a sarcasm in the name of reason. He therefore 
calculated quietly enough, as he leaned back in his carriage, 
the probable results of his journey to Paris. The interests of 
morality appeared to him to be admirably conciliated in this 
affair, with his own, and those of his order. He did not go 
the length of imagining the cause gained, for, besides being 
far from reckoning seriously upon the friendship, or even the 
neutrality of the Duke de Choiseul, he well knew that such 
storms as these are not of a nature to be appeased at the word 
of a minister, or even of a king. But Desmar^ts had just 
brought this very minister who might have hastened the ex- 
plosion, to tremble for himself. He had extorted promises 
from him, which might bind him down for a few days ; and 
during these few days, the complete disgrace of the Marchion- 
ess might deprive him of his principal supporter with the 
hing. As for himself, Desmar^ts purposed to keep the pro- 
mises he had made to the minister, for the present. He would 
quiet the king's conscience with regard to him, but by repie- 
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eenting him as in open rapture with the disgraced Marchioness, 
and accomplish, thus, the division of his two greatest enemies. 
Things might go on upon this footing for a year or two. The 
king might die ; the Jesuits were sure of the Dauphin, and 
yet he was universally beloved. France, after having nearly 
proved their tomb, might become their citadel. 

On arriving at Versailles — ^it was past midnight — DesmarSts 
perceived lights in the king's apartments. He paid no atten- 
tion to it at first. The king always retired late. Hardly, 
however, had he entered the chateau, when this circumstance 
recurred to him. He had not intended seeing the king again 
till next morning. What if he were to go to him at once ? 
Either the king, being in the same mind, this eagerness would 
be agreeable to him, or he might be hesitating, and then, he 
could not too soon be strengthened in his purpose. As he had 
free admission to every part of the chateau, he reached the 
king's apartments in a moment. The attendants were in 
waiting as usual, till his Maiesty should retire for the night. 

"Sllie king still up?" inquked he. 

" Yes, Father." 

"Is he alone?" 

" No, Father." 

"Who is with him?" 

" Madame" 

*' Who did you say?" interrupted he. 

" The Marchioness." 

He became alarmingly pale. At the moment of his arrival, 
he fancied he had observed something more than astonishment 
at seeing him arrive at such an hour. One of the attendants 
had smiled ; another had turned away, as if to conceal a laugh. 
Before asking the question, the confessor had read the reply. 
He went away. He was accompanied to the door as usual 
with every mark of respect, but it was hardly closed after him, 
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when an explosion of Bmothered laughter, seat home the dagu I 
ger deep into Lis heart. 

What had taken plnce ? 

Let us go back once more a few hours, and penetrate inte I 
the apartments of Louis XV. 

Lights had just been brought in. It was about the 8i 
moment at which we have seen Eabaut arrive at d'Alembert'l^ 
and Bridaine at the palace of the archbishop. 

We find oureelvea in what were called, in the jargon ■ 
the Court, the petits apparlemenis — little, in fact, not only k 
comparison with the immensity of the chateau, but also, a 
chiefly, from the fabulous refinements of luxury and c 
with which a king, sated with pleasure of every kind, had over- 
loaded them. Louis XIV. had had his ; but they were im^ 
called in his time, appartemenU inUrieurs. They were pt a-itily 
fitted up, and the king never resided in them. 

It was during the Regency that the petiU apparleti 
properly bo called, were created. The Reg^ent required tbei 
not to conceal his amours, for they were not things conceaL 
by any one, but his voluptuous suppers, — his daily, or rath 
nightly, low drinking-bouts. 

Louis XV., before himself becoming vicious, adopted &01B 
other tastes what vice had invented. Even in his early youth, 
he was weary and almost terrified iii those vast gallerkg^ 
which had been the delight of his magnificent great-gi 
father, because he felt that he filled them by his preee 
A plain citizen's fireside suited him better; and this i 
side, graced by the virtues of the qneen, had been at £ 
sanctuary inaccessible to every evil breath from ■ 
EnnuyS at his very birth, Louis XV. was the same there j 
everywhere else, — but in the character of a good huabimd a 
father. Tfis vices came on ; and then, the divinity 1 
changed, the decorations of the temple required a ( 
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also. Besides, the taste of the day led to it. Luxury had 
made immense progress ; not that kind of intelligent progress 
which is compatible with the noblest tendencies, but narrow 
as to the means employed, insignificant in its results, false as 
regarded art, and dangerous in respect of morals. 

Every invention of these days of decline naturally found 
a place in the king's petits appartements. Every month, 
every week, brought its tribute of wonders and trifles. In 
order to describe them, we should require a pen mended with 
the penknife of mother-of-pearl and jewels that was admired 
on Madame de Pompadour's gold inkstand. 

But soon, as if the very neighbourhood of the state apart- 
ments had been a restraint, it was to the Chateau de Choisy 
that the king sent his architects, his painters, his decorators, 
with orders to outdo all they had before done. They took 
him at his word. Millions were expended ; but Choisy had 
become one of the wonders of the world, according to the 
chronicles of boudoirs. It was there that those famous little 
tables, called officieuses or dumb waiters, masterpieces of the 
mechanician Loriot, were seen for the first time. Thanks to 
them, there was no need of importunate and babbling valets 
to witness the voluptuous orgies of the night. Each guest 
had his own. Dishes and wines of every kind, fruits, pastry, 
preserves, all you could imagine or wish for, you had but to 
write it down, and to touch a spring. The table disappeared 
for a moment, and reappeared spread. This may seem like the 
Arabian Nights. It was Choisy under Louis XV. 

At last Choisy itself had seemed too like Versailles. It was 
a chateau. The king allowed himself to be persuaded that he 
must have what was then called his honbonni^re. Thus 
Bellevue was built, which sprung up as if by enchantment. 
The gardens were laid out after the poetic description of the 
island of Alcina, in Ariosto ; the apartments were such, that 



<me was tempted to iisk, on vitdting them, if a fairy conld hifvtf 
done more. There, Madame de Pompadour was the real 
Borereign. The king liked to lie there as under her roof, and 
to enjoy, faf from alt noise, the refinements of ease that 
strove to invent. 

But WB were at Versailles ; let na return thither. 

In a drawing-room of the petits appartementa, two men 
seated at the two comers of the fireplace. They do not 
each other, and do not aeem to wish it One of them is almi 
lying back in on immense arm-chair. His countenance 
noble, but expressive of intense weariness ; he does not appei 
to enjoy the comfort usually souglit and found in such a poa' 
ture. The other is seated, a little less at his ease, but appeal* 
more comfortable. However, he seems much dissatisfied with 
this motionless state. He yawns occasionally, hnt witbovt 
noise or movement, as if he did not wish his neighbour 
perceive it. At last a dialogue begins between theMi 
personages. 



"Sire!" 
"la 



I tired," 



"What would your Majesty have me do?" 
Let us remind those who might be surprised at the tone 
this reply, that Richelieu was Louis XV.'s intimate fiiend. 
public, the king had not a courtier who was mo: 
in private, they were like two equals. But Eichelien nevtf 
forgot himself less than in these familiar conversations. What 
tiie king mistook for j«rfect nature, was in fact art 
to the highest perfection. For half a century past, 
Duke de Hiclielieu had Biunmed up in his person all the 
complishments and all the vices of the gentlemen of 
period. Brave and cunning, proud and cringing, noble in 
manners, and ignoble in hJs tastes, he had continued, 
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of his years, to be the man of fashion, the ideal which every 
one despaired of attaining. Those who thought proper to 
remark that he was sixty-four, that his eyebrows were dyed, 
that he wore rouge, that he was made up with fiedse hips, a 
false chest, and false calves — ^were almost accused of calumny 
or jealousy. All this was well known. In any one else it 
would have been thought ridiculous ; and yet in him the re- 
sult was a figure and appearance which excited the envy of 
the youngest, the straightest, and the best-made men about 
Court. 

The strangest part of all this was not that an old beau 
should have recourse to all these petty means in order to 
appear young ; it was that a man of sense should have such 
confidence in them, and seriously £aiicy he deceived the sex 
by this miserable patching up of a frame long since worn out. 
Women I next to the king and the king's favour, they were 
his world. But he was not satisfied with falling in love him- 
self; he imagined, he gave out, that they were in love with 
him ; he boasted, when past sixty, of inspiring a passion as 
strong as those he himself had felt at five-and-twenty. Be- 
sides, this was another way of paying his court to Louis XV. 
The king being at least ten years younger, the conquests of 
the first gentleman of the chamber were a delicate means of 
promising him ten years more of youth and of voluptuousness. 

Rather a long pause had followed his " What would you 
have me do?" He had said it in the tone of a man who will 
not answer any longer, because he has already given advice 
which has not been followed. 

" Richelieu I" repeated the king. 

"Sire!" 

** I tell you I am tired to death." 

'* I have answered that I cannot help it." 

*' Come, amuse me." 
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"That is what your great-grandfather, Louis XIV., used 
to say to Madame de Maintenon.'' 

"Well?'' 

" Madame de Maintenon used to reply that he was not 
amusable," 

" You are mistaken, Kichelieu. No one, not even his mis- 
tress, and still less his wife,* would have answered Louis 
XIV. impertinently." 

" Which means— does it not ? — ^that I have just given £ui 
impertinent answer to Louis XV." 

" Nearly so." 

" Then I beg your pardon. Sire. Madame de Maintenon 
did not make that answer — ^be it so ; she only thought it — and 
said it to two or three people who charitably repeated it to 
the whole Court. Would you like better that I should do so ?" 

" Great news, indeed, you would give I as if all Europe did 
not know already that I am ennuyil^^ 

" Well, it is not I who say so." 

" I believe you. No one is more with me than you. To 
publish that I am ennuyi, would be to confess yourself per- 
fectly ennuyeux.^^ 

" Thank you. Sire." 

" Come, have you positively nothing to say to me ? posi- 
tively nothing?" 

" We have just been walking for two hours in your gardens. 
I have told you hundreds and hundreds of things ; I have 
exhausted the Court, the town" — 

"Eeally?" 

" It is true that you were not listening to me in the least, 
and that — ^but stop ; there is something I forgot to show you." 

"What is it?" 

" A letter from M. de Voltaire." 

* It is known that Madame de Maintenon waa his wife for tw^ty-nine yean. 
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" M. de Eichelieu, you know that I dislike that man and 
all that proceeds jfrom him." 

** The more reason for reading his letter ; it will amuse you 
so much the better." 

" No." 

" Let it be no, then." He put it back into his pocket, and 
was silent. A moment afterwards, the king asked — 

" What does he say to you, then, in that letter?" 

" He draws his own portrait." 

" It must be curious." 

" Very curious ; but your Majesty positively will not look 
at it." 

" Certainly not. — Bead it to me." 

" Oh I your Majesty wishes to be able to say conscientiously 
that you have not looked at it I " 

" I am no Jesuit, Eichelieu." 

" I know it, Sire ; there are those, however, who are not 
quite so sure of it as I am.'' 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Tell me whom you frequent, and I will tell you." 

" Do I frequent the Jesuits?" 

" No ; but those who say so will now have fair play" — 

" I have forbidden you to speak to me of these matters." 

" * The king is good,' used to be said in the days of Henry 
IV. ; ' it is a pity that he has cotton in his ears.' "* 

"RicheHeu!" 

" I shall hold my tongue ; but others will speak — your 
Majesty may depend upon it." 

" Read." 

" ' Ferney, July 15, 1760. — There is little probability, my 
lord, that I should have the imprudence to appear before 
you' " — 

* The Jesuit Cotton, his confessor. 
VOL. I. N 
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" Is it possible you have invited him to come and see yon ?'* 
interrupted the king. 

" Vaguely — from politeness." 

" Eichelieu, while I reign, that man shall never set his foot 
in Paris." 

The king now drew himself up. In his rare moments of 
energy and determination, he recalled his formidable great 
grandfather to the life. There were the same eyes, the same 
voice, and almost the same majesty. Voltaire had already 
had the honour of throwing him into this feverish agitation, 
in which his expression of countenance seemed to say — " Am 
I still king?" At that name, which hovered like a per- 
petual sarcasm over that which was or had been sacred, the 
old Bourbon instinctively put his hand to his crown ; he fixed 
it more firmly on his head, as if he felt this breath of destruc- 
tion shake it. 

"He at Paris I " resumed the Marshal; "I assure you he 
does not wish it in the least ; he knows too well how much 
he gains by being heard from a distance ; it makes him a sort 
of oracle, and, in the eyes of fools, his greatness is increased 
in proportion to the distance between Paris and Femey. — 
May I go on?" 

" Yes." 

" * to appear before you in the state in which I am. 

Everybody talks of your bag- wig, and I can only wear a night- 
cap. Every one who approaches you would take their oath 
that you are only three or four and thirty at the utmost" — 

" How old is he ?" asked the king. 

" Alas I Sire, he is only two years older than I ; he is of 
'94, and I of '96. — I proceed : ' You do not walk,' he pur- 
sues, ' you run. You are on foot all day. You wotQd com- 
mand an army as briskly as ever'" — " Faith, I believe so," 
muttered the Marshal ; but the king appeared not to under- 
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stand the hint. Throughout Europe, it was often asked why 
Richelieu no longer appeared at the head of the army. It 
was the less comprehensible because he was known to be more 
in favour with the king than ever. Louis XV. had perhaps 
more conclusive reasons than those that were generally attri- 
buted to him. He resumed : 

" ' more briskly than ever ; as for me, I could not 

act as your secretary, much less your courier. The reason is 
that the spindles which I used to call my legs, can no longer 
carry your humble servant, and that my eyes are completely 
d la Chaulteu, encircled by a thick red-and- white rim' " — 

"Enough!'' cried the king; "enough I I shall have this 
living mummy before me, with his horrible red rims round his 
eyes." 

" Your Majesty well knows that M. de Voltaire is by no 
means so Mghtful as he is pleased to make himself. It is his 
hobby to be old"— 

" As it is yours to be young. Do you know what I was 
thinking of just now while I listened to you ? I was asking 
myself which was the greatest fool." 

" Your Majesty is very obliging." 

" All things considered, I think it is he." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes ; but it will soon be you. Nature will prove him to 
be right every day more and more, and prove you to be in 
the wrong." 

" So much the worse for nature." 

" In fact, no one knows you better than M. de Voltaire. 
Not satisfied with turning you into ridicule" — 

" He turn me into ridicule ?" 

" Don't you suppose that he was laughing at you in his 
sleeve when he wrote these lines ? — ^Well, my poor Richelieu, 
you are a greater fool than I supposed. What I don't you un- 
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derstand that it is to flatter you that he makes himself out bo 
ngljy and you so handsome ? and do you think him capable 
of paying his court to any one in sincerity ? I teU you, then, 
that nobody is more disposed than he to laugh at your bag- 
wig, your rouge, your patches, and your perfumes. Stop, let 
me see — ^those verses, A Roast dtt Garlic — ^you know them, of 
course?" 

" No, Sire." 

" Then I shall have the pleasure of telling you something 
that you don't know ; that does not often happen : 

' A roast all garlic and a lord all amber. 

At sapper, to our guests we would propose : 
Whenever Richelieu comes into the chamber. 
Be sure — be sure' — 

" I have lost a word" — 

" ' Be sure to guard your heart'" — 

" That is it— 

' Be sure to guard your heart, and stop your nose.'" 

" Then you knew the verses ? — What did you mean ?" 

" I thought your Majesty was speaking of satirical verses." 

" And these are not satirical, then?" 

" No, indeed. ' Be sure to guard your heart I ' — that is thi 
highest praise I ever aimed at. Sire." 

" And ' stop your nose' ?" 

" Yes ; but why ? Because I am aU amber^ says the author 
— ^many others are not." 

" Come, seriously speaking, at what age do you mean to 
be old?" 

" Ten years before your Majesty." The king shrugged his 
shoulders, and threw himself back in his arm-chair. 

There was another silence ; at length — 

" Richelieu, what o'clock is it ?" 

'' Nearly nine, Sire." 
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" Nine ! only nine o'clock I — Tell me there are people who 
pretend that time flies I " 

" Time is willing enough ; but we must help it on a little." 

" Help it, then, for Gbd's sake, help it I — Don't you sec 
that I am perishing ?" And the king rose, stamping his foot 
on the ground. 

Richelieu rose also, for he would not have allowed himself, 
even in a t6te-^-t6te, to remain seated while the king stood ; 
but he leaned on the chimney-piece, and said nothing. 

The king walked up and down before him, his hands be- 
hind his back, and his head bent down. All at once, stopping 
and looking him full in the face, he said — 

" Richelieu, this cannot go on." 

" May I give orders to bring it to an end ?" 

" I have given my word" — 

" To a Jesuit I " 

" To a priest." 

" What business is it of his ?" 

" You know very well that I sent for him." 

" It is not, perhaps, the wisest thing that your Majesty ever 
did in your life. Where would have been the harm, if things 
had gone on as they have been for the last twenty years ?" 

" Never mind ; I have promised" — 

"To a subject?" 

" No ; to my Master — to God." 

" Faith, Sire, if your Majesty takes up that tone, I must 
tell you that you will not find me very edifying company. 
You will edify me, of course. — So to-morrow the Parc-aux- 
cerfs will be closed?" 

"Who says that?" 

" Nobody ; but it is the natural consequence of the excel- 
lent jframe of mind in which I perceive that you are. If Gk)d 
is so terribly angry at your intercourse with Madame de " — 
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" Don't pronounce that name again." 

^' In short, with a great lady, why should He be less dis* 
pleased — He who they say sees everything — at your obscure 
pleasure down there ? There is no medium ; either you will 
not be damned at all, or you will be damned just as much iot 
for the Parc-auX'Cerfs as for — as for the rest. Did not Des- 
mar^ts tell you so?' 

" Desmar^ts spoke only of the Marchioness.'* 

" I thought so. Just like your confessors, your Jesuits, 
above all I Appearances, always appearances I Keform what 
the world sees — ^reform that, or you will be damned. What 
Grod only sees — ^bah I never mind it ; do as you please about 
that. I should like to show them, if I were king — ^and in truth, 
without being king, I show it to them well enough — I should 
like to show them, I say, that I am, and that I mean to be, 
my own master in one case as well as in the other, in public 
as well as in secret." 

" Free to lose one's soul? we are only too free to do that." 

" Come, Sire, once more, if you take up that tone, I give 
in. Let us leave the cant of the confessional, and try to sim- 
plify the question. Here we have a king still young" — 

" Hold your tongue." 

" A king who is likely to perish from ennui, if he most give 
up the society of a woman that he loves" — 

" No, no." 

" That he has loved." 

" If you like." 

" In short, whose society is indispensable to him. They 
wish to make him send this woman away. She must go, then. 
She must leave the palace which has become her home— her 
heart oppressed with grief — and the ungrateful" — 

" Bravo ! bravo I Eichelieu I This would be admirable in 
a novel." 
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Althongh the Marshal felt very little m general for w6men 
forsaken by their lovers, he could not help being struck by 
such cool egotism. Louis XV. all over was in that " bravo ! " 
What signified it to him that his mistress should weep or not, 
that she accuse or not accuse him of weakness and ingratitude ? 
It is for himself, for himself only, that he is bound to her. He 
is disposed to consider it laughable that any one should think 
otherwise. Twenty years before, after his illness at Metz, 
when the public joy manifested itself on his progress, " He 
appeared affected," wrote the Duchess de Chateauroux. " S<^ 
he is capable of feelings of tenderness !" And she had been 
his mistress for two years. 

" Well, no," resumed Richelieu, in a tone somewhat of- 
fended — "No; no romance. But" — 

" Go on," said the king, " go on. What in truth can be 
more natural? Imagination — ^youth" — 

" Sire, Louis the Great used to say that a king should never 
banter." 

" Not even those who banter him ?" 

"I, banter?" 

" What was that Idyll, then, of which you declaimed the 
first part?" 

" Your Majesty surprises me. I had not thought I was so 
malicious ; and to prevent my being so again, I shall be silent." 

" No, no I but come to the point." 

" Well, here it is. Your Majesty is consumed with ennui. 
There is but one person in the world who can dispel your 
ennui. This person is to be sent away. But if I were in 
your place for five minutes" — 

"Well?" 

" She should not go." 

" Richelieu, you have been at the Bastile?" 

" Yes, Sire." 
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"And do you remember what the Eegent said when he 
sent you there?" 

" The Eegent did me the honour to say, that if I had four 
heads, there would be reason enough for cutting them off all 
four." 

" If you had six now, there would be reason enough for 
cutting them all oflF, for giving me such advice." 

" Alas I Sire, I have but one, and it is very much at your 
service. But I wish that before cutting it oflF, you would 
allow me to do one of those master-strokes which it has the 
reputation of planning and executing pretty well. Shall I ?" 

He was already near the door. The king laughed, but like 
a man who laughs that he may not have to speak seriously. 

" M. de Voltaire is right — ^you do not walk ; you run." 

"IshaUfly— mayl?" 

His hand was already raised and touched the lock. 

" You are only three or four and thirty." 

" Four-and-twenty — may I ? — Yes." 

He opened the door. 

" Kichelieu I Eichelieu I" cried the king, rushing after him. 
But Kichelieu was already far off. 

The king returned slowly, and sat down in the same place. 
Although he was glad that the eagerness of the old Duke had 
spared him the distress of ordering what his conscience told 
him not to wish for, the acquiescence he had just given was 
not without some bitterness. It was not precisely remorse, 
but rather the feeling of his own weakness. He did not say, 
" I am doing wrong ; " but rather, " I do not know what to 
do, what to wish." He considered the pleasures about to be 
restored to him, as imposed upon him by a fatality that pur- 
sued him and made him an indolent king, a man at the mercy 
of whoever chose to lead him ; and although he had never 
seriously desired to rise out of the depth into which he had 
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sunk, his heart was oppressed, when, fipom time to time, at long 
intervals, some circumstance occurred which obliged him to 
sound it. 

He sat waiting, motionless, with his eyes fixed, and his 
hands clasped. But it would have been in vain to seek any 
of those feelings of ardour in his heart, which at least give to 
errors the excuse of passion. " He goes coolly to perdition," 
Duclos said of him. This idea, although he did not realize it 
himself^ accompanied him in all his excesses. He felt almost 
incessantly that vague annoyance experienced when something 
that we have purchased very dear, proves useless or burden- 
some to us. He felt the responsibility of sin heavy upon him, 
and yet he had none of its enjoyments. He plucked the for- 
bidden fruit, and found no savour in it. 

These impressions, strengthened by the religious feelings 
which had been revived in him for a few days past, assumed 
a more serious character than they were wont. If it was not 
remorse that he felt, it was something that approached it 
more nearly than usual. He had never felt the void so great, 
or the yoke so heavy. 

" She is coming I" murmured he, " and I shall receive her; 
and all will begin over again. What a yoke ! what an ex- 
istence ! and then, at the end — ^my God I my God I " 

He trembled. He covered his face with his hands, as if to 
shut out the sight of some fearful apparition. 

" But why, then," resumed he, as if in anger, " why so 
many temptations ? What had I done to deserve that I should 
be surrounded by snares ? No I I shall not be weighed in the 
same balance as other men — ^no I no I God would not be just." 

He had risen, at these words, as one accused who defies his 
judges. Suddenly he appearjsd plunged in thought — ^a half 
smile, nervous and forced, trembled on his Hps. 

" God I " murmured he ; " always Grod I " 
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Then still lower, as if he feared to hear his own voice, ot 
to raise up avenging phantoms : " What do I know about it? 
what do they know?" 

It was not the first time that he had sought in infidelity 
that peace which both vice and religion seemed to refuse him : 
vice, because it never can bestow it ; religion, because it never 
bestows it on the vicious. He was unacquainted with the writ- 
ings of the infidel party, and did not even allow them to be 
spoken of in his presence, but he knew in general what were 
the points which they denied, and this was enough to make 
him sometimes secretly endeavour to disbelieve in God, when 
the thought was troublesome to him. Besides, his faith rested 
upon no solid foundations, no serious study ; it was with bim 
a matter of tradition, of habit, of etiquette, a vague necessity 
at the very utmost. If he had not listened to the murmurs 
of infidelity, it was more firom indolence than disdain or 
horror. Such as religion had been given him, such he kept 
it ; he would have been less alarmed at the idea of losing it 
than at that of remodelling it. He detested the Encyclopasdists 
as perturbators, who would have done much better, in his 
opinion, to let things take their course, and allow themselves 
to be carried along quietly with the stream. He persecuted 
those who were not Romanists, much less from a dislike to 
their creed, of which he had scarcely any idea, than from a 
horror of hearing questions agitated into which he had no 
wish to search. How many men are in the same case I How 
many rigorous anti-Protestants who are but a step removed 
from total infidelity I 

Thus he now and then overleaped the narrow space that 
remained between his persecuting faith and the infidelity of 
his day. But it was only by fits and starts ; the same weak- 
ness of character prevented him from being either a Christiaii 
or an infidel. He soon fell back into his lethargy ; a feeling 
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of bitter depression was all that remained after the dangerous 
eJBfort. Such was his state of mind that evening, during the 
short absence of his very unscrupulous confidant. After hav- 
ing gone through feelings of annoyance, regret, anger, and 
rebellion, he fell back once more upon himself. He was the 
same as he was every day ; the Louis XV. of the last twenty 
years, the frigid lover expecting one who had long ceased to 
kindle any emotion, either in the heart or the senses, but 
whose yoke had become a thing necessary to him — almost a 
condition of his existence. 

She came at last. He received her as if nothing had passed 
between them. She, however, had felt deeply on seeing the 
master's messenger return ; we say " return," for it was from 
him she had received the news of her disgrace. They had 
never been very friendly to each other, but it was rather from 
distrust than antipathy. Mutually jealous of their intimacy 
with the king, each calculated privately on the injury that 
might possibly be received from the other, and each found, in 
this calculation, good reasons for keeping quiet. The Duke 
felt that if she were to take it into her head to deprive him of 
the king's good graces, she might still succeed; she per- 
ceived, on her side, that it would be by no means impossible 
for Richelieu to dethrone a mistress, to whom the king was 
bound by no other tie than habit. However, that which 
alarmed her most — ^her age, was in reality the very thing that 
secured her the Marshal's neutrality, or, in time of need, his 
assistance. Were she to be dethroned, thought he, in all 
probability another would take her place. What might this 
other be ? Probably much younger, and much less disposed 
to remain in union with him. Thus it was his interest to pro- 
long the iamous Jriendship of which the Abb6 de Namiers had 
spoken. The king's ^len^f was his equal; a mistress would 
in£a.llibly become his superior. 
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He had not, therefore, hesitated to soften the rigour of h; 
firat message, tbe more bo as he remembured that three j 
before, M. tie Maohaiilt had been disgraced for having per- I 
formed a Rimilar mifision somewhat too barslilf. It may well I 
be imagined that his proposals bad been eagerly accepted, 
had been agreed to do nothing with precipitation, to avoHU 
all disagreeable ecenes, and to wait patiently till ennui should 
bring baek the king. Ennui, as we have seen, had done il 

The MarcliionesB had remained at the cbateau, waiting, i 
she said, a formal order to quit. The courtiers, indeed, ha^ 
looked upon ber disgrace as bo very uiieertain, that 1 
baii scarcely diminiabed since the king's decision had 1 
given out. Although she was nothing without the king, s] 
had reigned too long not to have made for herseli^ under t 
king like Louis XV., a sort of royalty independent of t 
monarch. Louib XV. was unable to take from ber at a bloi^ 
as Louis XIV. from Madame de Montespan, the power h 
allowed ber to assume ; be could only have done it by layi 
bold of the reins of government himself with a firm band| 
and this was an effort of which be was incapable, 
that the sceptre could never be taken from ber decidedly l) 
his hand, and that so long as her place was not Slled by a 
other person, there was no danger in treating her aj 

And yet in this same palace lived forgotten, almost \ 
known, a woman, a queen, whose retiring virtues formed. | 
singiilar contrast to trach glaring vices. What a strange d 
tiny was that of the queens of France, under these two k 
BO dissimilar almogt in everything, yet so painfully alike in 
excessea ! History scarcely mentions tbem ; the conti 
memoirs have more to aay in six months of the king's 
than in twenty years of bis wife. Scarcely have we i 
the pomp of her marriage when she ceases to be spoken cCH 
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her very existence is only recalled twenty-five or thirty years 
afterwards, by the obscure mention of her death. "This is the 
only grief she has ever caused me," says Louis XIV. Alas I 
was it indeed a grief? It made no change in the state ; none 
even at Court. She had occupied no place ; what void could 
she leave behind her? 

The king extended this indifierence to his daughters. The 
death of one of them, the Duchess of Parma, had affected him 
deeply, but as a warning to himself. He had not wept for his 
daughter ; he had wept for himself in her. All of them had 
been from their birth the victims of this decided egotism. 
They were bom at the time of Cardinal Fleury's great 
economy (1730-1735), and had been brought up in a convent 
in the country, where absurd indulgence and exaggerated 
severity* had spoiled their tempers. On their return to Ver- 
sailles, the king did not require them to take a part in his 
amusements, but he had never thought of procuring others for 
them. The gardens of the chateau were their only walk. 
They were fond of flowers, and had them only in pots, on 
their windows, like the sempstresses at Paris. They seldom 
went out ; and, thanks to the severity of etiquette, the com- 
mon circumstances of life were quite unknown to them. 
When the youngest took the veil at the Convent of the Car- 
melites at St. Denis, she confessed that one of the things that 
appeared most trying to her in this new life, was the having 
to go down a narrow winding staircase. 

Louis XV., like Louis XIV., had however always professed 
the greatest esteem for the mother of his children. He allowed 
her perfect liberty, which his predecessor had never done; 
when he had to appear with her in public, the most devoted hus- 
band could not have been more respectful. Beyond this, their 
divorce was complete ; and this state of things had become so 

* They wcore punished by being shut up in the nkolts of the convent 
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thoroughly the normal state at Court — bo natural, so plain, 
that in discussing the probable results of a rupture with ih» 
reigning mistress, no one even dreamt that a reconciliation 
with the queen might be expected from it. The king himself 
had not appeared to think of it ; and as the remembrance of 
the queen had had no share in his plans of amendment, so 
it was not one of the motives that would have made him 
persevere in it. 

On seeing him exactly as usual, Madame de Pompadour 
had understood that she ought to be so likewise ; and that the 
way of securing her return to favour, was not to seem to have 
thought herself forsaken. On the other hand, she ought not 
to appear as if she had felt no distress. But in this respect 
she had but to wait for what the king should say or do. She 
knew him so well that she could trace his impressions step by 
step, and never go beyond or fall short of his wishes. 

"Come, Madam, come," said Richelieu, leading her in; 
"his Majesty complains of ennui; and as for me, I throw 
away my Latin* upon him." 

" In that case, your Grace does not throw away much," 
she replied, as she bowed to the king; on which the king 
laughed loudly, glad that this diversion relieved him from the 
embarrassment of her entrance, for the old Duke's ignorance 
in classical matters had long been proverbial at Court ; and 
his smallest notes, which were full of faults, continued to prove 
that he did not know French better than Latin. Yet he was 
a Member of the Academy. After having laughed twice over, 
the first time to show that he felt the point of the remark ; the 
second, to prove that he was not displeased at it, he was dis- 
creetly making his retreat, and retiring towards the door — 

" Stay, stay 1 " said both the Marchioness and the king, 

* '* Perdre son Latin'* — ^to throw away time and labour. It is necessary to trandale 
the Freoicfa phrase literally here, on account of what follows.— 71ra»«. 
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equally desirous that his presence should save them an 
explanation. 

" If your Majesty commands me." 

"Certainly" — and the king, with a readiness which was 
not habitual to him, drew forward two arm-chairs, motioning 
to the Duke to draw in a third, and to the Marchioness to sit 
down ; then, as he seated himself — 

"Eh I" said he; "what are we about? — a, circle round 
a chimney where there is no fire I " It happened, indeed, by 
chance, that the arm-chairs formed a circle. 

"Habit, Sire I" 

" Yes, habit" — and he put his feet on the fender. 

" Habit I " resumed he, as if speaking to himself ; " habit ! 
habit is a hard thing 1 — ^where we have warmed ourselves for 
six months, we come to warm ourselves still. We find our- 
selves in the very same places. Nothing is changed ; only the 
fire is wanting." He sighed. 

The allusion was becoming much too apparent. This time, 
instead of showing that he had understood, Richelieu did his 
best not to seem to understand. But the Marchioness coxdd 
not restrain herself, and said in rather a sharp tone — 

" Your Majesty is very philosophical." 

"11" said he quickly. " Were you listening to me ? What 
was I saying ? Bah I let us speak of something else. If 
there is no fire, let us do as if there was. Come — ^let me 
see — ^let us have one of those pleasant chats that no one 
knows so well as you how to set agoing." But she made no 
reply. 

" Come, Marshal," resumed he ; " tell the Marchioness 
something of what the old man of Femey writes you. She 
doats on him, you know— of which I am terribly jealous. 
Show her his portrait drawn by himself." 

" He has drawn his portrait here, Sire ; and better, I should 
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think, than in a letter to his Grace. Bead it. I received this 
to-day." 

" The deuce, Madam I — A tragedy in five acts — a dedicatory 
epistle — and all this arrived, you say — ?" 

" This morning." 

"What I whilst you was" — ^he stopped. 

" Your Majesty would say, in disgrace" 

"And he ventured" — 

" But he is at Femey, Sire, I think ; and this book was 
sent off five or six days ago." 

" Yes ; you are right." 

It was evident ; but the king was not the less struck in 
spite of himself^ that such a tribute should have reached her 
at such a moment. He was almost displeased that chance 
should have contributed to maintain his mistress in the 
exalted position of which he had endeavoured to deprive ker. 
But suddenly passing from one thought to another — 

" Ha I ha 1 " said he, rubbing his hands ; " I should like 
to be at Femey." 

"Why, Sire?" 

" To see how he will look ; for there is certainly some letter 
on the road to inform him of what has happened here, and to 
say that his dedication" — 

" Has been sent to a person who has no longer a right to 
receive it." 

" That is what your Majesty intended to say, is it not ?" 

" How he will wish to run after it I how he will regret * his 
spindles that he calls legs !'" 

"His — ?" 

" Oh I nothing ; only one of the pretty things in his epistle 
to Richelieu. Let us see this dedication." 

She handed it to him, not without a feeling of pride. Vol-, 
taire was the dispenser of fame ; he could do more with a few 
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lines than a king with treasures and titles. Had not a Pope* 
been proud and delighted to receive an honour similar to the 
one just bestowed on the Marchioness? Not but that she 
knew Voltaire was far from having only one feeling and one 
language respecting her. To all the charming verses that she 
received from him, she might have replied by citing the epi- 
grams of which she knew him to be the author ; and at the 
very moment that his homage took the elevated proportions 
of a formal dedication, who had not read what the same man 
said of her in the vile poem that the Parliament had just con- 
demned to the flames ?-]- 

The king took the book, and read-— 

"*Tancred, or. Chivalry: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
***Tothe MarehUmega de PonqHuhur, 

"* Madam, — ^All dedicatory epistles" — 

But the king did not like reading himsel£ " Here, Biche^ 
lieu," said he, " read me this." 

" * Madam, — ^All dedicatory epistles are not base flattery ; 
all are not dictated by interest*" — 

^^ Oh !" exclaimed the king, ^^ what was that grant which 
I was made to sign last month ? I think, if I remember right, 
it was to exempt his estate of Femey from paying taxes." 

It was true ; and the dedication was connected with many 
other matters in which the author needed Madame de Pompa- 
dour's help. In particxdar, he had heard a rumour of a plot 
against his piece which was to be acted early in September, 
and consequently hastened to make sure of supporters. His 
correspondence of that period is full of the most curious cour 
fessions ; but what is still more curious, is the frankness, we 

* Benedict XIV., to whom he had dedicated his " Mahomet." 
t " Telle plutdtoetteheureusegrisette 

Que la nature ainsi que I'art forma 

Pour le ttnSli on hien poor rOptok"— £a Pueette. Bditloii of 1786. 

VOL. I. O 
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had almost said the i;andoar, with which he persuades 
that nothing could be more noble or diBinterested than t 
epistle. " What do you think of my little Pompadotuiaii 
epistle ? Am I not very proud ? Have we here a TVitte cf 
Ovid? Do I apealc like an exile? Have I the meanness to 
ask for favours?" Thus it was that he wrote to his friend 
d'Argental. Far from imagining himself a solicitor, he fban 
that his pride may disi>lcBSe. " Madame de FompadouT moat 
indeed he chicken-hearted," he writes a few days later, " 
afraid of my proud dedication." He did not comprehend tl 
meanness is often the more complete when it assumes the n 
haughty language. The more we have taken the tone of O 
who asks for nothing, the more we have humbled ourselveB, il 
reality, in the eyes of the person who knows that we are askia| 

" Go on," said the king. 

'" are not dictated by intereBted motives. I have 

watched the development of grace and talent in you frran 
ynur childhood. I have at all times received marks of un- 
varied kindness ftnm you. If any censor should disapprove of 
the homage I pay you, it could only be one whose heart was 
naturally ungrateful. I owe you much, Madam, and I am 
bound to acknowledge it. I will venture further ; I will 
venture to thank yon puhUcly for the benefits you have con- 
ferred on a great number of men of letters, great artists, and 
persons of merit in more than one department. The cabab 
are terrible, I know'" — 

" Here it is," interrupted the king. " I wondered we had 
nothing as yet about his gout and his misfortunes. Have you 
read the Ecosaaise, Marchioness?" 

" No, Sire." 

She told a falsehood. It was precisely through her that 
the authorization to act the piece had been obtained. 

"Nor L" resumed the king; "hut it seems that it i 
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abominable pamphlet. K all that has been said against him- 
self for thirty years past was to be brought together, there 
would not be one-half the coarse language with which he 
pursues Freron from beginning to end of this piece ; and yet 
here we have him crying out against cabals I — But proceed." 

" * The cabals are terrible, I know. Men of letters will 
ever be calumniated as well as men in power ; and I confess 
that my horror of cabals has decided me on living in re- 
tirement'" — 

^^ Amusing hermitage, faith," interrupted the king again, 
" whither all Europe goes on pilgrimage, and where he writes 
the Ecossaise! He is laughing at you. Marchioness, as he 
laughed at you, Richelieu. Come, we shall see if he will not 
laugh a little at me, too. — Gro on." 

" * living in retirement, the only life which could make 

me happy. But I must allow, at the same time, that you 
have never listened to any of these petty factions ; nor have I 
known either a man of letters, or any unprejudiced person, 
who did not do justice to your character, not only in public, 
but in private conversation, where people are more apt to 
blame than to praise. Believe me. Madam, there is some 
value in the suffrages of those capable of thinking.' " 

" Gk)od I very good I * Capable of thinking 1 ' — that is gran- 
diose,, another of the phrases of their jargon. Formerly, people 
thought ; now, they are capable of thinking — they learn to 
think^ like Lauraguais. — Do you know my adventure with 
him?" 

" No, Sire." 

" Tell it to her, Richelieu." 

" M. de Lauraguais, newly arrived from England, came to 
Versailles yesterday. He did his best to gain the king's 
attention, and the king did his best to appear not to observe 
him"— 
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" Oh I you are embeUiahing, EicheUeu." 
" Ib it not true, Sire ? ' ' 

" Well, by dint of stirring about, M. de Lauraguais ft 
the king at last to take uotice i 
Count 1' said his Majesty. 'Where do you come from?' 
'From England, Sire,' 'What were you doing there?" 
•Learning to think (apprendre d penser).'* 'Les chevcmx 
sans doute,' said the king, and turned his back upon bim. 
The amusing part of the story is, that before turning philo- 
sopher, M. de Lauraguais was one of our great amateurs of 
horses. With the two meanings of the vford penser" — 

" What do you Bay, Eicbelien?" 

"The two meanings of the wordpcrwer" — 

" The word penser has two n 

" But, Sire, you yourself "- 

" And how do you apell this word petuer which has t 
meanings?" 



" Bravo I Ha 1 ha t This is even better than my ] 
with the poor Count I — p e n — p e n." 

" When your Majesty has done laughing, perhaps you » 
be HO gracious as to t«U me the cause of your mirth ? '" 

" L'homme pense, my dear Duke," said the Harchionea 
" tes ehevaux on les panse — with an a." 

" Pooh I as if it was worth the trouble 1 " 

"You think so?" said the king. " Well, it is trae. t 
king of France who set about teaching spelling" — 

" Louis the Great would not have done it," 

B did not know it liim apl f, my dear Duke. 
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" Nor did the brave knights of old, who signed their names 
with the pommel of their swords." 

" No ; but they were not of the Academy." 

" Sire I Sire I I never saw you so malicious." 

" Well, no more about it. Go on." 

It was somewhat from affectation that Richelieu quar- 
relled with orthography. He pretended to consider it as 
something too citizen-like; he wished, although expressing 
himself well and writing pretty well, to belong, by one side 
at least, to the glorious ignoramuses of olden time. Thus he 
affected to mutilate common names, whilst he very well re- 
membered the most complicated great names. For instance, 
he pretended that he never could get it into his head, whether 
the name of the Abbe Amaud, albeit his colleague at the 
Academy, was Amaud or Renaud. 

He continued to read — 

" * Of all the arts that we cultivate in France, tragedy 

is one which deserves public attention the most, for it must 
be confessed that it is one in which the French have most 
distinguished themselves. Besides, it is only at the theatre 
that the nation assembles'" — 

" Come," said the king, " it is not in jest indeed this time, 
that I interrupt you. It seems to me that these gentlemen, 
if they respect the orthography of words, begin strangely to 
alter their meaning. My subjects are the citizens ; my people, 
Ihe people^ the nation — a something I know not what, that 
forms a body that thinks, that wills. Where is this body ? 
Are we at Athens, perchance ? So the nation assembles at 
the theatre I I confess I knew nothing about it. What, I 
beg to know, is the nation where there is a king?" 

" That is what his Highness the Regent said one day to 
the English ambassador. Lord Stair." 

" And what did Lord Stair reply?" 
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" ' The Dation I it is nothing' — so long as a, standard is b 
raised.' " 

" Any standard raised in France wonld necessarily be thi 
of rebellion." 

" Unless you raised it yonrselfi Sire," 

" And against whom, I beg to inquire? Henry III. 1 
tu declare himself the head of the Leagne, and the Lea^ 
overpowered Henry III. Were I so fc to forget myself, #| 
to do violence to my own feelmga, as to put myself at the 
head of the crusade proclaimed in the present day, would my 
throne be the more 6rin, think yon? No, no. While I 
reign, there must be no nation 1 and wo to those who woiilii| 
speak of it !" 

" Sh.ill I go on?" said Hicheliou. 

" No ; enough." 

He took the book from him, and threw it on the tabl^ 
The spectre of the nation had terrified the king. 

This spectre was indeed approaching with astonishing a 
dacity at this period. The words evuntry and dttten, 8o 1(4 
thrown hack upon ancient history, had reappeared on I 
horizon of modem society. They were beginning to pre 
from every pen, sometimes in all their ancient grandeur, 
sometimes, and more commonly, mixed up strangely with the 
phrases of the day. It was not easy, to say the truth, especi- 
ally smce the times of Louis XIT., to understand them n 
itf, above all, to nse thera correctly. The language of libs 
is not learned from books; but by living where it is the li 
guage of the people. Again, even while living amo 
who speak it, it is often learned the wrong way. Those n 
went to England to study it a hundred years ago, were o 

' Ilsd Ihoj been well imdentoirf, who HtiuJd baio lAvsi. W nse Ihoni f 
«14 Efflisneou, " appropiinlo binni»rlilb6 ninne '>( citiion, bscaiue Ihi 
Idsiot wbfit [I means ^ oUierwln, ttaey «odIl1 bo gnilt; if hlifb Db«"i 
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tiiie very people who made the worst use of it on their return 
to France. How many errors have not even those committed 
who spoke it the best, as Montesquieu and Eousseau I How 
many definitions have they given that are either too vague or 
too circumscribed I What inaccuracies did they fall into, 
from which even our most insignificant writers would be free ! 
Even could they have ventured to speak out, much would not 
have been said clearly ; when therefore they had to elude the 
censor's scissors, or the grasp of the king's officers, how mijch 
more likely were they to remain obscure I But the more the 
thing itself was concealed, the more prodigal people were of 
words ; and beneath these words Louis XV. perceived the thing. 

But he was not a man to dwell long on one idea, above all 
a disagreeable one. 

" Suppose we go to supper?" said he. 

" Willingly, Sire. But your Majesty must be satisfied with 
very little. I did not hope" — 

It was untrue. Before coming, she had taken her chance, 
and ordered one of those choice little suppers with which she 
habitually regaled the king. But it was necessary not to 
seem to have reckoned too much upon him. 

" No," said the king, not in your apartments — at least to- 
day. We shall sup here ; Eichelieu, go and order it." 

" Leave it to me," resumed she ; " I shall return in five 
minutes." And in ^ve minutes, in fact, she returned ; in five 
minutes more, the table was spread. Two confidential valets, 
intrusted with the arrangement of these suppers, covered it 
with little made dishes, which could scarcely have been pre- 
pared in less than a quarter of an hour. Indeed, a certain 
satirical smile was apparent on the king's lips, which the 
Marchioness watched with some anxiety. At length, under 
the irresistible influence of so many succulent odours, the 
smile changed into a laugh. He was decidedly himself again. 
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" Very good I " said he, sitting down, " very good ! The 
£airy has resumed her wand — she has but to speak the word, 
and supper appears. Come, what shall we take T* 

" A little of everything, Sire." 

" I consent — ^a little of everything, Sit down, Eichelieu." 

" Your Majesty permits ?" 

^^ No, I command. Faith, there is nothing like a choice 
supper I Eichelieu, some wine, if you please." And he ate 
and drank, laughed and talked, with the enjoyment of a 
schoolboy, and the sensuality of a Mar. And midnight found 
him eating, drmking, laughing, and talking. And when 
DesmarSts arrived, as we have seen, he was still talking, 
laughing, eating, and drinking. A quarter of an hour later, 
the confessor might have met the Marchioness, whom Riche- 
lieu was attending back to her apartments. And finally, 
towards one o'clock^ if his meditations had led him in the 
direction of the piece of water of the Swiss, he would have 
seen a man pass, wrapped in a cloak, stni with Bichelieu. — 
It was his Majesty going to the Parc-aux-cerfs. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Gbeat had been the anxiety of the courtiers during the last 
few days. Without as yet forsaking the Marchioness, they 
were watching in great tribulation for the moment when it 
should be expedient to do so. They did not mean to commit 
themselves either with or for her. But the most anxious of 
all was our Abbe of Meaux. Others could at least wait to 
decide till events should point out the way ; but he knew the 
very day and hour when he must decide whether he would or 
not. It was the Marchioness herseK who had appointed him 
to the office of which he was about to perform the duties ; 
what figure should he make m that pulpit to which she had 
opened the way for him, should she have fallen ? And the 
sermon, besides ? The simplest plan would have been to take 
another, without allusions, without compliments; in fact, a 
real sermon, in which he should keep aloof from all these 
miserable questions. But where could he seek such a ser- 
mon? Although he had a dozen ready, not one of them 
appeared to him worthy of his first appearance as Court 
preacher ; and he could not bear the thought of relinquishing 
all the credit that he had expected from the one he had so 
studied, polished, and finished. Something, too, seemed to tell 
him that his patroness was not definitely fallen ; that she was 
about to return to favour ; and that by his being the first to 
hail the re-establishment of her power, in a public discourse, 
he would secure her gratitude for ever. But to effect this, the 
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revolution muBt be accompliBhed before Sunday ; and 1^ i 






B could it be 



At the time of tia adventure in tlie cathedral at Meaui, 
he knew nothing of what had happened. He had an appoint- 
ment with his patroness for the following morning, at the 
little church where she came to confesa. It waa then on^ 
that he had received the information ; not from her, for 
did not come, but from the Countess de Rion, one of her 
fidantfi. He had set out immediately for Versailles : he bad 
Boen her, and it had only increased his anguish. Great waa hie 
joy, therefore, when, on returning to see her in the evening, 
he found that the king had sent for her. He instantly wrote 
to his uncle to inform him of his happiness, and request him 
not to fail to he at Versailles on Sunday. 

The nest morning, about eleven o'clock, he came into 
Madame de Pompadour's apartments in a state of the highest 
Batisfaction, The lady waa at her toilet; which, in our day, 
would signify that she was invisible ; then, it was precise^ 
the reverse — the hour of the toilet was the hour for receiving 
company, and this reception was quite general — whoever vie 
not a stranger to the lady had a right to see her at that hoot, 
and had«ven a right to bring a friend. 

The dressing-room of a woman of fashion was a sort of 
temple, where people went, as Marivaux says, " to bum thE 
incense of wit on the altar of the Graces." It waa therefore 
the rendezvous of aU who had, or thought they had, some 
tribute to lay on the altar. Round the divinity of the place, 
young nolilemen, little abbes, and old beaux conversed and 
rattled pBle-mlle. Here, then, is the lady, seated before a 
small pier-glass, which is covered with gilding and laoe, 
and supported by two panting Ciipids, which Boucher, 
the great manufacturer of these articles, has imagined he 
could not make too fat or too chubby. Upon a table, the 
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legs of which are curved, incrusfced with ivory, gold, and 
sometimes even pearls — a perfect repository of mother-of-pearl 
combs, silky brashes, and perfumes of all kinds and colours, 
is spread out to view ; but from the large arm-chair down to 
the most insignificant footstool — from the table down to the 
smallest box, all is ungracefril from excess of magnificence — 
all is trifling from the efforts of art. The curtains are so 
heavy that they might be taken for carved wood ; the carpets 
so thick, that you seemed to tread on a lawn. 

Keclining coquettishly in her white satin bergh'e — ^her fan 
in her hand, her spaniel on her knee — ^the lady receives the 
homage of all who come in, without rising. If she listens, 
every one is silent to listen to the speaker to whom she 
vouchsafes this honour; if she speaks, there is a hush to 
attend to what she deigns to say. But generally she speaks 
very little; every one knows that she is witty — and, still 
better, that she is pretty — ^that is sufficient. Lively conver- 
sation is reserved for the evening; in the morning, she is 
motionless as a goddess, or laconic as an oracle. It lasts 
generally two hours, for the attendants have orders to pro- 
tract their task so long as their mistress does not appear 
fatigued, and has enough of spectators. Let us not forget 
that all these spectators are men ; no lady of quality would 
ever be publicly present at the toilet of another, unless it were 
that of a queen or a princess. It is a homage that only men 
can render, like every other duty of gallantry, without its 
being humiliating or derogatory. 

However, the more this custom is removed from the 
maimers of our day, the more we should be careful not to 
exaggerate to ourselves its singularity. The most respectable 
women complied with it ; habit took from it all that shocks 
us most severely. Besides, it need scarcely be said, that the 
public toilet was confined to what could be done without 
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indecency; and although tbese voluptuous exhibitions no 
contributed greatly to foster impure feelings, all was carried 
on, externally, with the most perfect propriety. An invariable 
etiquette settled what might or might not be done ; cerlmn 
Bcmplea were even carried further than in our day — a lady's 
hair was dressed in the presence of thirty men, but never by ■ 
man ; it would have been an unprecedented act of boldness 
and bad taste — in short, any jest, or allusion, or indiscreet 
glance would have condemned at once the ignorant or 
inaanered person guilty of it. Tlie more hazardous 
Bitiiation, the greater was the degree of caution observ* 
Every one felt, as it were, personally responaiblo that Hu 
modesty which the lady was on the verge of overstepping, 
should not be in the least infringed. 

Of all the toilets of that period, Madame de Fompadour'B 
was naturally the most thronged. Ladies attended it, SB 
they would that of a prmccss, and with much more eagemese. 
There, artists and poets jostled great lords ; there, great 1( 
met with the king ; and there, the king felt less cnnai 
anywhere else. 

The great question that day was to know whether he i 
come or not. This public inauguration of a power wbi<A 
had been restored the evening before, was waited for with sji- 
xiety. The MarchioneBS knew from Hichelieu, that the Iring 
had risen in low spirits, irresolute, dissatisfied with his even- 
ing ; and that precisely because he had taken pleasure in it — 
because he was angry with himself that he could no Iraiger 
be happy but at the expense of his conscience. She feared a 
sudden change of mind. Her eyes often wandered, in spite 
of herself, towards the door, which she hoped to see opened 
to admit the king ; and she perceived, from time to time, 
more than one glance turned in the same direction. 

The appearance of the Abbe de Narniers, who had crften 
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been thought of, produced a sensation. The crowd opened 
before him ; he came forward with a Hght heart, carrying his 
head high. Did he not see his patroness in the midst of a 
Court more brilliant and more numerous than ever? He 
observed, however, that she seemed anxious, and asked him- 
self what could be the cause of it ? 

The Duke de Eichelieu, the Prince de Cond6, the Dukes 
of Coigny, de la Valli^re, de Gesvres, and la Tr^moille, some 
others, especially the Count de Lauraguais, and finally, several 
ladies, had formed a privileged circle around her, according 
to custom. This circle opened, to allow new-comers, as they 
arrived, to pay their respects to the lady ; but if it was neither 
a man of high rank, nor one of her intimates, it closed again, 
unless the lady herself spoke to him and made him join the 
conversation. In the latter case, were it but a poor poet, he 
might remain till the very end amongst the gentlemen of the 
privileged circle. It would have been considered a want of 
respect to the Marchioness to have shown any disdain towards 
the person she deigned to notice. But the Abbe de Namiers 
was so completely her Mend, that he did not need to be 
detained by her. Besides, was he not one of the heroes of 
the moment ? He took his place, therefore, unceremoniously 
among the nearest ; she inquired for his uncle, and the con- 
versation was resumed. The conversation was not, however, 
so animated as usual. The preoccupations of the day were 
alike perceptible in the silence of some and the loquacity of 
others. Those who were generally witty, made violent efforts 
to be so ; and wit, that flies from those who pursue it, had 
never been so scarce as on that day. 

The dedication of Tancred had naturally formed the chief 
subject of discourse in the intimate circle. All the praises 
it contained, had been largely commented on ; nor can we 
deny, that in the point of view taken by the auUior, there was 
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much to be said in favour of Madame de Pompadour; 
was born an artist. Talent and grace, as he said, bad b 
developed in her from her very childhood. Had she I 
approached the throne, she possesBed talent enough to haTH 
secured for herself, wherever it might have l>eeii, an esalt« 
position and a brilliant career. She simg, bo as to excite I 
envy of the first opera singers ; she drew, so as to charm t 
first connoisseurs — theory and practice, outline and detail 
all were equally familiar to her. Although art and literatu 
repaid with usury the patronage she afforded them, it v 
have been manilestly unjust to assert that her favour wd 
a mere calculation ; artists and poets could conscientiously 
praise her, afl better qualified than any one else to appreoiat« 
their laliotirs. She valued their praises, but she chose to 
deserve them ; and, to do this, she hud but to follow 1 
natural tastes. 

In this task, which we should consider both worthy t 
uoble, could we forget under what title she &lfiUed i 
Madame de Pompadour was powerfully seconded by 1 
brother, the young Marquis de Marigny. Like her, he 1 
loved the fine arts from childhood. He had subsequendj 
studied them, both as a man of taste and a man of applia 
tion. At three-and-twenty, he had been appointed K 
superintendence of the royal edifices, and he had so i 
talent and capability for the office, he executed it b 
and regally, that his owing the appomtment to his t 
influence was scarcely remarked. 

It was for him that the privileged circle had to make P 
soon after the arrival of the abb^. He brought in a 
man of his own age, small and slight, with a mild e 
expression of countenance, but rather a military air, 

" Madam," said he, as he presented him to the Marchionfll 
" here is M, Dorat, whom you allowed me to bring to yoa,'' 
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"He is welcome. I have heard of the success of your 
piece with great pleasure, M. Dorat" — 

"Madam"— 

" And this first success promises us, I hope, more than one. 
I have not yet read your" — the name had escaped her. 

" 2julisca" said Marigny. 

" — your Zulisca ; but it is well spoken of" — 

"Madam"— 

" — ^Very well spoken of; and it appears that the pub- 
lic are of the same opinion as those who spoke to me on the 
subject." 

She captivated Dorat as she had captivated so inany others. 
How was it possible to resist such advances, made before five 
or six dukes, five or six great ladies, and from the summit of 
that throne at the foot of which all were prostrate I 

" You write charming verses, I am told," resumed she. 

" You are extremely indulgent. Madam." 

" I am but just. I wish you to prove it to me yourself. 
When you have some specimens ready, come" — 

"Specimens?" said Marigny. "All his verses are good 
specimens. I know nothing more finished, more polished"— 

" Or more insipid," murmured Eichelieu. 

"In short, I keep to my invitation. Have you always 
written verses?" 

"Always, Madam, even in the dust of a register office." 

" And in the dust of camps," added Marigny. 

" You have been in the army, then ?" 

" In the Eifles." 

" And was it poetry that drove you out of it ?" 

" Other reasons. Madam." 

"Come, Dorat, let us have your confession to the very 
end, unless you prefer my making it for you." 

"You, Marquis! I should be curious" — 
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^^ Nothing but love could make a man leave the Bifles; 



so ■ 



" I Bee the conclusion you are coming to, but it is not the 
trae one." 

" What ! it was not the bright eyes of" — 

" An old aunt." 

^^ In that case, it was for the sake of the bright eyes of her 
purse." 

" No." 

" Yes." 

" She said that it was harder to secure one's salvation in 
the army than in any other profession ; so she had no rest 
until I had quitted Mars" — 

" For the Muses." 

" But the worthy woman has not gained much by it. She 
considers the Muses fall as heathenish as Mars." 

This was another of the absurdities of the times. There 
was no medium between license and prudery. Louis Bacine 
mourned over his father's tragedies. Gresset, author of the 
MSchant^ had just published his Lettre sur la Comidie^ in 
which he asked forgiveness of Gk)d and man for having writ- 
ten for the stage. It was always, all, or nothing. " As soon 
as they are brought to believe in Gfod," said Duclos, *'they 
believe in the baptism of bells." 

" According to her, it is the devil that has caused the suc- 
cess of my piece," resumed Dorat. 

" Sir, wit is a demon." 

" A charming demon. Madam, when concealed beneath such 
features as yours." 

" Good, Dorat, very good I " said Marigny. " There you 
have given the specimen ; he is always equally happy, sister." 

But all this and much more would have been required to 
restore her usual ease and vivacity to the Marchioness. Great 
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command over herself had been needful abeady, to keep up, 
as well as she could, these few minutes of conyersation. The 
toilet was nearly at an end. The king had not come. Marigny 
alone laughed and talked ; his sister no longer even listened 
to him. All at once her animation appeared restored ; her 
eyes sparkled, she was seen to struggle against quite a differ- 
ent emotion. Marigny had bent down towards her, and two 
or three of the persons nearest to them had thought they 
heard, " He is coming." 

In order to approach her without its being too much 
remarked, he had pretended to turn over some papers that 
were lying on the table, amongst the perfume bottles and 
china. 

"What are you doing there?" said she, laughing. "My 
papers — ^my secrets — ^if you please " — 

But he took up a handful, and ran away. He well knew 
that his sister was not a woman to leave papers upon her 
table that she would have been afraid might have been seen. 
Besides, it was often he who opened, before the usual visitors 
at the toilet, the letters of all kinds that never failed to arrive 
for that moment. At a glance he saw if there was anything 
worth reading; he commented, sometimes gravely, sometimes 
in the most playful manner, on the demands of these innumer- 
able correspondents, or on their style. Useful or absurd pro- 
jects, ridiculous or touching petitions, serious or trifling 
poetry, anonymous insults, or eulogies signed by the very 
greatest names — such was the tribute heaped up daily at the 
feet of a power known to be unlimited. Marigny had been 
reading for Ave minutes, and had not as yet opened his 
mouth. 

"Well!" said the Marchioness; "do you keep it all to 
yourself?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "If we do not beat the 

VOL. I. p 
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English in their island, it will not be for want of plans of 
descent upon them.". 

"Another?" 

" Two more." 

*' We make, and they execute them," said Eichelieu. 

This was intended for the Marshal de Belle-Isle, minister of 
war, who had agitated all France, a year before, with prepa- 
rations for a descent which had not even been attempted. The 
fabricators of schemes had never ceased from that time to 
improve upon the subject, and every day something new came 
to light. Meanwhile the English ploughed the coasts of the 
kingdom with their balls. 

'* What of the infernal machines ?" asked the Marchioness. 

" There are none to-day." 

" Fortunately." 

"But yesterday" — 

" Oh I yes ; something to blow up twenty ships of the line 
at once, according to the inventor." 

" On condition that the twenty ships would allow them- 
selves to be approached." 

"Doubtless. The apparatus must always be hooked on, 
and that is what these gentlemen never think of." 

"Hal ha I" exclaimed Marigny; "here we have a man 
who at least does not dream of destroying his fellow-creatures. 
A new kind of food ; healthy, abundant, easy to cultivate, 
that will keep for a year — the deuce I " 

" Some concern of the poor," said Eichelieu, with profound 
disdain. 

" That would be worth something, your Grace," said 
Marigny; " but how can we believe such marvels?" 

" What is it, then?" inquired his sister. 

" A certain plant brought from Peru two centuries ago ; it 
produces bulbs, a species of truffles." 
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" My dear Marquis," cried out the Duke de GeSvres, " do 
not bestow the name of truffles on these vile things. Have 
they so much as a name ?" 

"The author calls ih^m potatoes,^' 

" Potatoes ! be it so. He had better have sent you a speci- 
men, Madam, or a bunch of the flowers of the interesting 
plant." 

The old Duke thought this a good jest. What would he 
have said if he had one day seen the king of France wearing 
a bunch of these same flowers ? But Parmentier, the patron, 
the inventor^ as he was called, of potatoes, was to have to 
struggle twenty years longer against the prejudices of the 
learned and the dislike of the ignorant. They gave full vent 
to their mirth. Marigny alone did not seem quite convinced 
that there was a madman in the case. As he opened another 
letter, astonishment and pity were depicted on his counte- 
nance. He brought a note to his sister without saying a 
word ; it was written in blood. There was but one line and 
a name: — 

" Madam, — To-day, July 21, 1760, at noon, I complete my 
hundred thousand hours of suffering. — From my dungeon in 
the Bastile. — Latude." 

She glanced at it carelessly. " It is at least the twentieth," 
said she. And the conversation was resumed. 

He persisted. " A hundred thousand hours, sister I " But 
he could read in her eyes that it was in vain ; and that there 
was no forgiveness for one who had offended her. 

At length, he whom she had expected with such burning 
impatience, arrived. The king entered, as she had said in 
her letter to the Pope, " by the drawing-room," but the sound 
of the halberds of the Swiss guards was heard on the floor of 
the ante-chamber. It was, then, as king that he came. No- 
thing was wanting to complete the triumph of his mistress. 
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What had passed between him and Marig^iy, and how had 
the latter been able to say, " He is coming" 'i 

Marigny had not lost sight of him all the morning. H.8 
feared, and not without cause, that the meditationB of the 
night might have given him counsel ; beaidea, counsel might ■ 
be bronght him at any moment, under the gown of DesmarSta. 
He therefore kept guard assiduously, both he and hie friend^ 
about the king's apartments. Althongh he would have pre- 
ferreil meeting him hij ehanee, he was ready, should th« 
opportunity be ttw long in coming, to go in straight to him J 
for no one, not even excepting Richelieu, had ever been snol 
a favourite with Louis XV, When his sister brought him to 
Court, he was quite a youth, almost a child ; but a child fiill 
of sparkling wit, and, joined to that, A candour and simplicity 
that had enchMited the king. Born ia the humbler walks rf 
life, he laughed at his own titles ; he was amused witli thenif 
as with brilliant toys which could add nothing to his meritft 
When created Marquis de Marigny, after having been lon^ 
.Marquis de Vandi^res, " The fish-women," said he, " naei tl 
call me the Marquis d'Avant-Hier ; now they will call m* 
the Marquis des Mariniers; of course, becanse I was boi 
Poisson."* The king laughed, and the courtiers admired U 
being so little elated by a position so envied. They were a 
the more eager in their attentions to him, " If I do bat li 
my handkerchief drop," he wrote to a friend, " at least tweni 
blue ribbons \ contend for the honour of picking it up for mOj 
As for the king, his feelings towards his young surveyor n 
almost those of gratitude. Had he not owed to him eom' 
those moments of healthfiil and fresh enjoyment which belong 
to childliood or early youth, and which he had never himself 
The king had been heard to call him his little 
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brother ; and the little brother, when he became a man, had 
retained all the privileges of a younger brother that was loved 
and spoiled. 

We have no means of knowing how far, throngh his sister, 
he exercised an influence in the direction of affairs ; but he had 
never appeared to wish to be, on his own account, anything 
else than the centre of the fine arts and the patron of artists. 
In spite of the favour he enjoyed, he was not a favourite in 
the sense attached to this word under some kings more or less 
indolent. His credit rarely overstepped the limits of his office. 
K he did not satisfy everybody on the whole, no one excited 
less discontent. Of course, he could not be expected to have 
feelings which were not those of the times. When the most 
distinguished noblemen considered themselves honoured by 
being the friends of the king's mistress, why should he have 
blushed at being her brother ? Consequently it gave him no 
kind of embarrassment or shame. Had he been brother to the 
queen, or one of the first princes of the blood, he could not 
have appeared more entirely at his ease. 

Since morning, then, he had been on the watch. The king 
came out ; it was the hour of the toilet, and Marigny had no 
doubt it was to go there. Great, then, was his dismay when 
he saw him take the staircase that led to the grand terrace, 
and firom thence turn towards the gardens ; but as it was at 
the same time the very best possible opportunity of meeting 
him by chance, he hastily took a cross avenue, and the king 
found him giving orders near a basin that was under repair ; 
he had even in his hand, like a genuine architect, a long 
wooden ruler and a long roll of paper. With his back turned 
to the king, he appeared absorbed in his business. Two or 
three courtiers, who accompanied his Majesty, had just stopped 
a few paces off. A man — a shadow, had appeared here and 
there through the shrubberies ; the courtiers had pointed him 
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out to each other, without saying a word. The king either 
had not seen him, or did not choose to see him. 

" Good day, Marigny," said he. 

" Good day — oh ! I beg your pardon, Sire. Who could 
have thought it was your Majesty?" 

" Alwavs at work ! " 

" Your Majesty knows it is my greatest happiness." 

" What are you going to do for me there ? You spoke of 
pipes to be repaired." 

" These tritons were decidedly ill placed. I have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to arrange them as I like. Are 
they not better so?" 

" Perhaps. It is, however, very fortunate, at all events, 
that the chateau is heavier than a triton." 

"Why so. Sire?" 

" Because some day I should find it turned round." 

"Have patience. If God grant us life — ^and money, we 
shall turn round many more for you." 

" Here is something not merely turned round, but quite 
new, if I am not mistaken. What is there to be on these two 
stones?" 

" Two vases, masterpieces, that Lemoyne and Bonchardon 
are making for me." 

" You are very fond of this basin, then, that you mean to 
ruin me by embellishing it?" 

" Fond of it ? not more than of any other." 

" You are fond of them all." 

"Well — ^yes — ^your Majesty is right: I am particularly 
fond of this one." 

" I understand you — she is very pretty indeed." 

"Who?" 

" That nymph of Coysevox, who is gazing at herself in the 
water." 
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" But she is in marble, Sire." 

" Then why the predilection for this basin ?" 

" Because I fished up a poet here." 

" yes! you told it to me — Sedaine, was it not?" 

" Precisely ; Sedaine, the restorer of the comic opera, one 
of the glories of your reign, Sire, be jealous who will. It was 
here that I caught him pencilling verses, and that he con- 
fessed to me his purpose of forsaking the trowel for the pen." 

" You encouraged him, I believe?" 

" I took care not to do so. What would Boileau have 
said ?— 

' Ratez plutdt ma^on, si c'est yotre metier/ 

said I to him ; but he pleaded his cause like Sophocles ; he 
read me his first piece." 

"Which was — ?" 

" Le Didble ci Qitatre" 

" Has he any other piece on the stocks?" 

" Two, Sire." 

" Their names are — ?" 

"One, le Jardinier et son Seigneur ;* Philidor is to com- 
pose the music. The other, le Rot et le Fermier" -j- 

" The music by—?" 

" Monsigny, I think." 

The king had resumed his walk ; Marigny had put down 
his ruler, and accompanied him as he conversed. The shadow 
had again appeared at a turn in the avenue. 

"What have you there?" said the king, pointing to 
the great roll of paper that Marigny had kept in his hand. 

" A plan. Sire." 

" For a basin ? " 

" No ; a sewer that I mean to try and puriiy." Marign\ 
unfolded his roll ; the king glanced at it and laughed. 

* Acted in 1761. t Acted In 1 762. 
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" Is that your sewer ?" 

" Yes, Sire ; your good town of Paris, arranged, purified" — 

" But what, in Gkxi's name, is all this ? I hardly recognise 
Paris. Have you by any chance three hundred millions to 
advance to me, in order to pay for this turning of it upside 
down? Come, is Notre Dame left in its place?" 

" Yes ; but the outer court is doubled in extent. By throw- 
ing down some houses, I give to your cathedral, and at the 
same time to the Hotel-Dieu, a commodious and almost hand- 
some approach. Look here" — 

" Let us sit down." 

It was at the entrance of a shrubbery. The steps of a man 
were heard, as if retreating precipitately by an opposite en- 
trance. They entered ; Marigny spread out his map on a 
marble table, broke off a small branch, stripped it of its leaves, 
and remained standing beside the king, directing his wand 
over the paper. "Here," resumed he, "is the Palais de 
Justice, but no longer choked up in its old island. I throw 
down fifty houses ; I lay out for you here, along the river, 
fronting the Chatelet, a charming walk." 

" What is that spot in the middle ?" 

" A statue of the king." 

" One more ? I shall at last see no one but myself any- 
where. They say that the Parisians have enough of me 
already ; that one " — 

" Is not for the Parisians, Sire. I intend that the gentle- 
men of the Parliament, when they go to the Palais de Justice, 
shall remember that there is a king in France, which they are 
apt to forget sometimes, as your Majesty knows. But let us 
proceed. These two magnificent straight lines" — 

" Marigny, where will you get the money?" 

" Ah I Sire, that is a question that Louis XIV. would never 
have asked." 
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" If he had sometimes asked it, I should not be obliged to 
ask it now." 

" Well, I have foreseen everything. Soufflot has given me 
his estimate ; he requires twenty years." 

" Thirty, if he likes. That is what we can promise him the 
most easily." 

" And only fifteen hundred thousand livres to spend a year." 

" You are jesting, Marigny. What can be done with fifteen 
hundred thousand livres ? I never built a fragment of wall 
that did not cost me three or four times the original estimate. 
Witness the repairing of this pipe, which is going to cost me, 
thanks to you, perhaps two thousand livres." 

" Five thousand. Sire, the two vases included." 

"You see I" 

" I see that you will have expended, in order to employ two 
great artists, one half or one quarter of what you often give 
great lords for doing nothing, or doing mischief. But, Sire, 
let us say no more about that unfortunate basin ; I will pay 
for it myself if needful. But this is your capital ; this is the 
great record in stone on which you have to engrave your 
name. For ten years past I have thought over this plan. 
What do I say, for ten years ? When I was still a child, and 
could not have suspected that I should ever be called upon to 
occupy myself with these things, my imagination bounded at 
the thought of the wonders that might be made to rise out 
of the old chaos of Paris. * If I had a king,' I said to myself, 
* if I had a king to listen to me I ' and here I am with a king — 
but a king who bargains — ^a king who could rebuild Paris, 
and who sets about it like a citizen of the Hue St. Denis to 
whom one might speak of repairing his house I The estimate 
is too low. If the expense was double — ^triple — ^yes, if it was 
fourfold ; if SoufOiot demanded, not thirty millions, but a hun- 
dred, a hundred and fifty, I say that you ought to accept his 
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proposals ; and that the battle of Fontenoy would be sooner 
forgotten than the gift of a useful fountain that you will have 
bestowed on the poor inhabitants of a blind alley at Paris !" 

His voice trembled ; tears filled his eyes. His sister, his 
fears, the secret object for which he had sought this interview 
— all was forgotten. He had begun by acting a part, and in 
spite of himself his whole soul had been transfused into his 
words. 

" Marigny," said the king, " you have a noble heart. If I 
had only had you near me twenty years ago I With one-half 
the money that I have laid out — Grods knows how I — you 
would have done great things for me. But I am old, I am 
worn out ; and the state even more than myself. Everything 
alarms me. Go on, however, go on ; let us see — ^take back 
your wand" — ^he had thrown it away. " You were speaking, 
I think, of those two lines." 

" Yes, those two lines. Sire, are two streets such as there 
would be few or none in the universe. They start, as you 
see, from the Colonnade of the Louvre. One goes straight to 
the Arsenal, the other to the Bastile. They cut through, and 
throw down on their way, hundreds of houses ; but it is in 
order to bring air, light, cleanliness, and life, into this vast 
labyrinth. Follow out the first. You are now beside the 
Hotel de Ville ; but the H6tel de Ville is doubled. It reaches 
the quay ; it shows a fa9ade, in a parallel line with Notre- 
Dame, that Philibert Delorme would not have disowned. 
Now, return backwards a little. Look at that immense long 
square. It is the largest palace ever built by man. It is 
your Louvre encircling your Tuileries with its two ^gantic 
arms. It is your Carrousel, for I consent to leave it that 
name, but cleared out, and such as it ought to have been a 
hundred years ago— such as I should have ordered it to be, if 
I were king, the very first day of my reign I In tbese im- 
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mense galleries I place the king's library, the musetim, the 
collections of coins and of antiques. I lodge artists ; I have 
exhibitions of painting, sculpture, industry, and I know not 
what beside. Oh I my sovereign, you will have room enough I 
and there will not be a work of art in Europe, or a beautiful 
thing in France, but may find place under your roof. Ketum 
to the quay. Do you see that bridge which unites the Louvre to 
the Mazarin Palace ? Thence, in a straight line, you reach 
the Luxembourg. We are there ; now turn to the left. You 
go up to St. Grenevi^ve. The old church is no longer there ; 
in its stead has risen one of the largest and loftiest churches 
of Paris. Three hundred and fifty feet long, two hundred and 
fifty wide, and a dome which might crush those of the Val de 
GrIUje and the Invalides. Here it is — ^look." And Marigny 
rapidly unrolling another sheet of paper, spread it out before 
the eyes of the king. 

" Look here. Sire, look here I There are twenty of these 
fine columns in the portico ; they are nearly six feet in dia- 
meter, nearly sixty in height. Enter ; here are other columns 
— ^more and more ; they are less stupendous, but there are more 
than a hundred of them I Lift up your eyes — ^you are under 
the dome — ^your eye is lost in the vapoury expanse. Ascend ; 
you are in the gallery that surrounds it. Ascend still ; you 
are in the second cupola. Ascend still higher ; you are above 
the dome — ^you are hovering over Paris, its steeples, towers, 
all are at your feet ; and for many leagues round, this high 
crown that you have placed on the head of the old town of 
Paris may be seen ; and ilie traveller will ask who has built 
this Colossus ? and he will be answered, * Louis XV.' " 

" Build I " cried the king ; " build, Marigny. Tell Soufflot 
to begin, to make haste ; you shall have the money, but you 
must curtail one-half of the time. I must ascend your dome 
l)efore I die. I must" — 
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" He will be answered," continued Marigny, as if speaking 
to himself^ " he will be answered ; ' Louis XV/ Yes, * Louis 
XV.' But who inspired him with the idea of these under- 
takings which were to immortalize his name? who induced 
him to build the Ecole Militaire, that Louis XIV. might no 
longer have to be so proud of the H6tel des Invalides ? who 
taught him to appreciate all that is great and beautiful ? who 
encouraged him?" — 

"You, Marigny, I know it; you" — 

Marigny pursued, but in a lower tone, and as if he had been 
alone — " In short, who first thought of all. this magnificence? 
It was not his courtiers ; it was not his ministers ; it was not 
even he who brought the plans to him ; it was a woman — a 
woman who was his good genius ; and whom he sacrificed to 
the exactions of bigots I " 

At this unexpected conclusion, the king raised his head 
abruptly. Astonishment, gratitude, anger, were mingled in his 
countenance. As for Marigny, he silently rolled up his papers. 

" Are you going away?" said the king. 

" If your Majesty will permit me." 

" Where are you going ?" 

" To my sister." 

"What to do?" 

" To see if the courtiers are more constant than the king." 

" Well I go, and wait for the king there." 

"Is it true, Sire?" 

" Go." 

He was ashamed of his weakness, and concealed it, as he 
best could, by these laconic terms. But Marigny, who knew 
him thoroughly, was the more confident of victory that it was 
harshly announced to him. A gracious promise might have 
been but a feint ; a fit of ill-humour proved that Louis XV. 
felt bound to keep his word. Marigny had but one appre- 
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hensioD. He thought of the shadow that had been seen flitting 
among the shrabberies. His joy was therefore great when his 
sentinels informed him that it had returned to the chateau. The 
shadow was Desmar^ts ; he too had endeavoured to meet the 
king by chance ; he had lost the game a second time. 

Having been informed in time by her brother, Madame de 
Pompadour did not allow any signs of surprise or joy to escape 
her. She only rose and received him as usual, with that 
courtly grace of which no one so thoroughly possessed the 
secret. She asked his permission, according to custom, to 
continue her toilet. This was the only distinction paid to a 
king or a prince of the blood at the toilet of a lady. He was 
supposed to appear there, not as a prince, but as a man, and 
to have no right to expect any homage from a person to whom 
he himself came to pay it. 

The courtesy of the lady never went so far as to apologize 
for the undress in which he found her. It was not one of the 
least singularities of the times to see him before whom the 
magistrates of highest rank never appeared save invested with 
the insignia of office, seated in public before a lady whose 
hair was but half dressed. 

There was at first a deep silence ; but as soon as the king 
had exchanged a few insignificant words with her, conversa- 
tion was resumed— custom permitted it ; besides, it was neces- 
sary to avoid the appearance of listening to what they might 
say to each other. Usually, conversation remained general 
between the eight or ten courtiers of the intimate circle. The 
king took his part in it like any other person, but, when he 
was present, the Marchioness joined in it much more. It was 
to him that she addressed herself when speaking, unless she 
had occasion to reply directly to another interlocutor. 

Marigny, however, still held in his hand the letter from the 
man of the hundred thousand hours. 
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" What were you reading there?" inquired the king. 

" Nothing," said the Marchioness — " a petition." 

She took it and threw it carelessly on the table. 

" Let me see," said the king. " Oh ! Latude ! — a hundred 
thousand hours I — already ? Yes ; that is it — ^a hundred thou- 
sand hours make about — ^four thousand — ^four thousand two 
hundred days — eleven years, and something more." 

The courtiers instantly admired the king's prompt calcula- 
tion, but not a word of the prisoner. Latude had only two 
hundred and fifty thousand hours more to suffer.* 

As we have said, the conversation had hitherto turned upon 
the celebrated dedication. As no one was aware of what had 
passed the evening before, or of the ill-humour into which 
certain passages had put the king, the subject was pursued, to 
the great annoyance of the only two witnesses of the scene in 
question. Richelieu wished to speak of something else ; but 
the Count de Lauraguais, who happened to have the book in 
his hand, was not a man to let go such a subject ; besides his 
love for Voltaire, he was one of the most zealous patrons of 
the drama in France. It was owing to him that spectators 
were no longer to be seen seated on the stage. He had devoted 
a considerable sum to indemnifying the actors for the suppres- 
sion of these seats, for which a very high price was paid. The 
young nobility attached great importance to them, as to a 
privilege not to be touched, and it was only Voltaire who had 
brought them to consent to a sacrifice which the commonest 
good sense required. 

" Really," said he, " I know nothing superior to this con- 
clusion." 

" What conclusion?" said the king. 

" That of the dedication to the Marchioness." 

"Indeed!" 

* He was only released in 1784. 
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He understood from the tone of this indeed! that the work 
was not altogether to the taste of his Majesty ; but it was too 
late to draw back. 

" Does your Majesty know it?" 

" Not the conclusion.'' 

** Will your Majesty allow me to read it to you ?" 

" Read it." 

" * Even in our provinces, magnificent theatres are erected, 
as formerly the circus was to be seen in all the Roman pro- 
vinces ; an iucontestable proof of the taste that prevails amongst 
us, and of our resources even in the most difficult times. In 
vain several of our countrymen endeavour to proclaim our 
decline in every way. I am not of the opinion of those who, 
on leaving the theatre, say gaily at a luxurious supper, in the 
midst of pleasure and refinement, that all is lost.' " 

" What I" said the king, with an apparent simplicity that 
he knew how to render very malicious ; " are there indeed 
people in France who think that all is lost ?" 

Although he was known to be of the number himself, 
such a question, put point blank, might well disconcert a 
courtier. 

"Sire I" stammered the Count; and his eyes wandered 
from the king to the book, as if to ask permission to go on. 
without answering. 

" Ah I ha I " resumed the king ; " ' people who think that 
all is lost I' — But let us console ourselves. We have M. 
de Voltaire, who does us the favour to be of a different 
opinion." 

The Count hastened to take these words as an order to 
continue his reading ; he resumed — 

" ' I am very near a provincial town, as populous as 
modem Rome, and much more opulent, which supports forty 
thousand workmen, and which has just built the finest 
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hospital and the finest theatre m the kingdom. Candidly 
speaking, could all this exist, if our fields produced nothing 
but briars?'" 

" The weathercock I '* murmured the king. 

"I beg your pardon. Sire!" said the Marchioness; "for 
the present he is an optimist, with quite as good reason, 
and as much sincerity, as he has when it suits him to 
cut us up, or when he writes to his king of Prussia. One 
day, because he has seen peasants in rags, he accuses us of 
sucking the blood of the people ; another, because Lyons 
builds a theatre, and his pieces are acted there, behold I all is 
perfection in an admirable world." 

" Listen, Sire, to the end. Here is something in the patri- 
archal style." 

The Count felt the necessity of making his peace with the 
king, by laughing, in his turn, at some of the fancies of the 
patriarch. He went on ; and the very same passage that all 
would have been eager to pronounce sublime, if only the king 
had appeared disposed to admire it, was listened to contemp- 
tuously. The reader himself affected a certain emphasis, 
which approached very near to parody. 

" * I have chosen for my residence one of the least fertile 
parts of France. Nevertheless we want for nothing. The 
country is ornamented with houses that would formerly have 
been thought too handsome. The poor, who are willing to be 
employed, cease to be poor; this little province has become 
a fruitful garden. It is, doubtless, better to cultivate one's 
estate here, than to complain at Paris of the barrenness of 
one's estate'" — 

" Come, come," interrupted the king ; " that is not so bad. 
What do you mean, M. de Lauraguais, by spoiling that 
passage, after having read the other with such expression? 
Yes, yes ; it would be infinitely better if every one cultivated 
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his estate instead of remaining at Paris, or — at Versailles- - 
complaining that it is worth nothing. I suspect, however, 
or rather I am perfectly sure, that all your patriarch says 
there, is purely from a spirit of contradiction. If my nobility 
had a taste for living retired in the country, he would 
not lead the country gentleman's life himself, and would be 
the first to laugh at them. But at any rate, the advice is 
good." 

"And your Majesty repeats it to us?" said Eichelieu. 
" This is quite patriarchal, indeed. I confess, however, that 
I could scarely imagine a" — 

" A Eichelieu, perhaps ?" 

" Well, say a Eichelieu, planting his own cabbages. I 
ask forgiveness of the Marchioness for having ventured to 
name such a subject in her presence." 

" Charlemagne sold his eggs." 

" Oh, Sire I are we going back to the times when kings 
were shepherds?" 

"To be serious, gentlemen; if each proprietor were to 
occupy himself a little more with the improvement of his 
estate, we should not be in our present position." 

" Your Majesty forgets one point." 

"Which?" 

" That each one must occupy himself at the same time a 
little less in spending his revenue." 

" Is it you who say so, Eichelieu ? very good ; but you 
do not always say as much, if I am to believe a certain ad- 
venture." 

" With my grandson, I wager I " 

" Precisely. Is it a mere story ?" 

" Not at all ; and I should be very sorry if it were. Only 
imagine. Madam, that last New Year's day I gave my grand- 
son fifty louis for his gift. Three months after, I went to see 

VOL. I. Q 
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him at school, and in the course of conversation asked him what 
he had done with the money. Upon this the rogue, A»mTwing 
a triumphant air, opens his wardrobe, and lays down in my 
lap— what ? My fifty louis. He had not even touched them ; 
he had not even opened the purse. Without saying a word, 
I opened the window, threw the purse to a sweeper in the 
street, and cried out to him — ' Here, my lad I this is what the 
Count de Chinon gives you for a present I ' Then, turning 
round to my Harpagon in embryo—' Learn this,' said I ; ' that 
he who has the honour of bearing the name of Count de 
Chinon, and will one day bear the name of Duke de Richelieu, 
does not keep fifty louis for three months without touching 
them.'" 

" That is a lesson," said the king ; " that he may remember 
ten years hence, better than you like." 

" Possibly." 

" In truth, since you have wherewithal to be magnificent, 
be so ; but for one bull who is fat without puffing himseK up, 
though not, however, without feeding" — 

Richelieu felt the touch. The king knew of his rapacity 
in the campaign in Hanover, and liked to remind him of it. 

" For one bull, I say," continued Louis XV., " how 
many frogs that puff themselves out ! My grandsire, Henry 
IV., used to laugh at those whose ' woods and mills,' as he 
said, ' were to be seen on their backs.' I know some people 
who would be glad enough to have their woods and mills still 
to spend. It is their chateaux — their lands, that I see on 
their backs in the shape of lace and embroidery. What are 
we coming to, gentlemen ? what are we coming to ?'* 

It was not the first time that the king had been heard to 
rally or criticize his nobility for their prodigality ; but as he 
was, after all, the most prodigal, as well as the most involved 
of all the gentlemen of France, it was but natural that his 
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remarks should produce little effect. We shall have to 
revert to the anomalies of this state of things. 

An effort was made to keep up gaily this conversation, 
which the king had begun with a seriousness that did not 
exclude pleasantry ; but the serious tone was this time 
decidedly uppermost in his mind. Despite of all efforts, he 
remained thoughtful and absent. He had been brought, 
though while jesting, to the verge of one of those gulfs in- 
to which he felt that his kingdom was rolling. His impres- 
sions of the evening before, and of the morning, mingled 
vaguely with those of this alarming prospect. Melancholy 
was with him at the root of everything. He did not seek it, 
but it seemed to pursue him. 

The toilet being over, he rose, took leave of the Mar- 
chioness, and returned to his apartments. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Madame de Pompadour allowed every one to retire but 
her brother and the abb6. The king had come ; that was 
a great point. But he had just gone away in a frame of 
mind that the Marchioness had always dreaded. She only 
reigned by diverting his mind from all serious thought; 
what could she expect if he would no longer be diverted ? 

It was therefore somewhat mournfully that she went over 
the events of the week with her brother and the Abb6 de 
Namiers. After many reflections, more or less encouraging 
or disquieting — 

" I have thought much," said she to the abbe, " of your 
sermon of to-morrow ; have you committed it to memory 
such as you showed it to me ?" 

" Yes, Madam." 

" It is somewhat bold. If the king had not come to-day 
to my toilet, it must have been set aside." 

The abbe trembled to think on what a thread it had hung. 

" And even now," continued she, " I do not know whethei 
some passages may not appear too strong." 

The abbe again trembled, for he had made several even 
stronger than she imagined. What he had read to his 
patroness some weeks before, was much less scandalous than 
what Bridaine had heard at Meaux ; he feared lest she should 
require a complete revision. 
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" Suppose we were to read it over once more together?" 
resumed she. 

" I should be afraid—of fatiguing you. Trust me" — 

" Till we meet to-morrow, then. But do not be uneasy if 
you should not see me in the chapel." 

" What I you do not intend to come?" 

"I am not decided. It will perhaps be better, even in 
your interest, that I should not be there ; the king will be 
more at his ease." 

" You will act for the best. Farewell, Madam 1 " 

" Farewell I — future Bishop of Meaux." 

" Oh, Madam I " 

"Farewell, future Archbishop of — let me see— of what 
shall it be?" 

" Madam"— 

" Is it not true, Marigny, that a Cardinal^s hat would suit 
him admirably?" And after having reminded him delicately 
and playfully of what she could do for him if she continued 
sovereign,* she held out a hand which the poor abbe kissed 
with respectful transport. 

The next day, Sunday, the chapel was crowded. We have 
described the .king^s chapel elsewhere. f Such as we have 
seen it in 1675, such we shall see it in 1760 ; and although 
Louis XV. waa far from being adored there, as his predecessor 
had been, still, however, it was the king, and the king more 
than anything else, that people went to seek at the king's 
chapel. As in the time of Louis XIV., those who preferred 
serious devotions went elsewhere to perform them. 

The events of the week, the first appearance of a new 
preacher, the general expectation of a sermon for the occasion, 
all contributed to fill Versailles. Paris and the chateaux 

• She had just obtained a Cardinal's hat for one of her prot^Ss, the Abb6 de Bemls. 
t A Sermon under Louis XIV. 
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round had sent their full contingent of courtiers. Every one 
who had a right to appear there had been at the king's levee. 
It had been observed that he had, even more than usual, an 
air of ennui ; it was apparent that this throng annoyed him. 
The levee was short. All those whose offices did not retain 
them about the king's person, went immediately to the chapel. 

There were already a great number of ladies there. News 
and comments were circulating as usual with great rapidity. 
The queen, her two daughters, and the Dauphiness, had set 
out for Paris ; they were gone to perform their devotions at 
the Convent of the Sacre-Coeur. Although it was not the 
first time, people did not fail to attribute their departure to 
circumstances, and they were probably right. The Dauphin 
had been at Sens for some days past. He liked the quiet of 
that town ; he desired to be buried there ; he was afraid, 
even for his very ashes, of the vices that slept at St. Denis. 

Louis XV., on his side, was afraid of the virtues of Ins 
family. In vain did the Dauphin go to Sens, and the queen 
to Paris ; what was their whole life but a perpetual reproach 
to him for the vices of his own ? It was in vain that they 
avoided communicating in public ; it was well known that 
they did communicate, and that the communion was inter- 
dicted to the king. However, as appearances are always 
something — above all, at Court, Louis XV. was more at his 
ease when he knew they were at a distance from him, and 
never complained of these absences. Of two afi&onts, he 
willingly resigned himself to choose the least. 

Besides, he did not like his son, and had never liked him. 
No kind of sympathy could be brought about between them ; 
there was as great a difference in their feelings as in their 
morals. The piety of the Dauphin, though mQd in its chir- 
acter, was often carried to extremes. He took no part in 
politics, and even abstained from speaking on the subject, 
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but he was known to think on it not the less. He was on 
bad terms with the king's friends ; principally with Eichelieu, 
with the Duke de Choiseul, and, above all, with the Mar- 
chioness, who might expect to be sent from Court, or even 
put into confinement, whenever he became king. What a ges- 
ture he had allowed to escape him, when he embraced her, as 
etiquette required, the day that she took her rank as Duchess I 
But that which the king could least of all forgive him, though 
hardly aware of it himself, was his being his successor. He 
did not like to have before his eyes one who would gain by 
his death ; he imagined this calculation to be always present 
to his son's mind. Thus, whenever he was asked to grant a 
favour to one of his son's friends, " Let him wait," he would 
reply. 

We have told what he was to his daughters. He had, 
however, laid upon himself the obligation of seeing them 
every day ; but we know, from the Memoirs of Madame Cam- 
pan, their reader, how he discharged the duty. " Every 
morning," says she, " he came down by a back staircase to 
Madame Adelaide's apartments; she rang her bell imme- 
diately, which informed Madame Victoire of the king's visit ; 
and Madame Victoire, as she rose to go to her sister's room, 
rang for Madame Sophie, who in her turn rang for Madame 
Louise ; the latter, who was deformed and very little, had to 
pass through several rooms, running as fast as she could ; and 
often, notwithstanding her haste, she had only time to embrace 
her father, who was setting out to hunt." 

" Every evening at six o'clock," pursues Madame Campan, 
" the princesses interrupted my reading, to go to Louis XV. 's 
apartments. This visit was called the king's debotter, and 
was accompanied with a sort of etiquette. The princesses put 
on an enormous hoop, which supported a skirt of gold brocade, 
or some embroidered material. They tied a long train round 
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their waists, and concealed the complete undress of the rest a 
their costume by a large black silk mantle that covered tbea 
up to the throat. Gentlemen in waiting, ladies, ps^ 
UBhera bearing great torchee, accompanied thein to the kin 
Id an inBtant, the whole palace, usually so solitary, was i 
motion. The king kissed each princess on the forehead ; i 
the visit was so short, that the reading which had been intcovfl 
rnpted, was often resumed in a quarter of an hour, 
princesses returned to their apartments, unfastened the b 
of their skirts and trains, resumed their tapestry, and I t 
reading." 

Finally, as for the princes of the blood, other reasons ali( 
ated bim from them ; or, at least, prevented their being to 
him a second family. He had been very intimate with ttie 
Prince de Conti ; bnt the liberalism of that prince had changed 
their friendship into coolness. The Prince de Cond6 was cmo 
<tf the courtiers of the &vourite ; but he was only five-aud- 
twenty, and could not be the friend of Louis XV. The Conat 
d'Eu and the Duke de Penthi^vre, sole descendants of tba 
Dnke de Maine and the Count de Toulouse, kept quite alooE 
As for the Duke of Orleans, he was another heir to the tliroii& 
He was in favour at Court, on good terms with the favoQiite; 
bttt the nearer be was to the throne, the more the king feaiei 
that he might come nearer still. In general, Louis XV. ^ 
not like to see himself snrronnded by people who were 
dependent upon him for their pcfflition and rights. He 
to be king, but without any trouble ; and he drea<led liai 
to sustain the character amongst those whom birth had, 
almost his equals. 

A very ancient custom, formally sanctioned under 
XIV., had fised the moment of the king's going to maaa^, 
that in which he approached without any previous formalit 
It had been intended that, when about to humble 
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before God, his fellow-men should be permitted to see him 
as his brethren; to speak to him as to a simple mortal, 
and see him without ceremony. Besides, the chief reason 
was, that people would be obliged to be brief; and that the 
king, pressed, would always have an excuse for being in a 
hurry himself. 

It was not in reality an audience. The king passed slowly 
through one of the galleries of the chateau, attended by the 
captain of his guard, and some of his gentlemen in waiting. 
The petitioner had to wait till he passed. He never sat down 
to listen — very often he walked on ; the petitioner was then 
permitted to walk by his side, and continue to speak to him, 
but only till another presented himself. In that case, the 
king stopped, and the former hastened to move off. K there 
happened to be too many at a time, he expressed, by a word 
or a sign, his regret at not being able to hear them all ; and 
those thus dismissed, had no resource but to return another 
day. 

On Sunday there were seldom petitioners ; but a number 
of spectators formed a line on each side of the king's passage. 
He was accustomed, on that day, to receive the salutations, 
more or less awkward, of the worthy citizens, who came to 
show the Court to their ladies. This kind of review amused 
him. He continued it at his dinner, which was likewise in 
public on Sunday. As he excelled in taking off the top of 
an egg shell at one stroke of the back of a fork, he never 
failed to eat boiled eggs at his public dinner, and was almost 
^ flattered by the admiration of the Cockneys of Paris at this 
pitifiil dexterity. 

Their numbers, however, diminished from year to year. 

The citizens, without hating the Jesuits, were on the side of 

g the Parliament ; without as yet going the length of hating 

-. the king, they began decidedly to look sulkily upon him. 
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Had they not hummed in their back-shops more than one of 
the half-seditious couplets on the exile of M. de Chauvelin ? 
As to the questions at issue between the magistracy and the 
crown, they owned that they understood very little about the 
matter. But they trusted in those gentlemen ; and when those 
gentlemen said, No, the citizens thought themselves obliged to 
draw down their hat« upon their ears, and to repeat, " No." 
Therefore they did not care so much as formerly to go to 
Versailles, and see the august lips that said, or that were 
made to say, in answer to the no of the Parliament, " Take 
those people for me to Mont St. Michel." 

Louis XV. had reached the middle of the gallery, when 
two arms were stretched out towards him; two men pre- 
sented him, one a letter, the other a sealed paper. On recog- 
nising each other — for they did not appear to have seen each 
other up to that moment — these two men seemed equally 
surprised. When the king had passed on, taking with hini 
the two petitions, they were seen to accost each other with 
some eagerness. 

" A third meeting I " said one of them. 

" You see clearly," said the other, " that a rendezvous 
would have been superfluous." 

" But here— at Versailles ! You I " 

" Do you think I am more in danger than at Nimes ?" 

" And if you were discovered I " 

" Do not say, if. The petition that I have just given the 
king "— 

"Well?" 

"It is signed" — 

" Fly, then, in God's name, before he casts his eyes upon 
it!" 

" Fly ? If I came here with the intention of flying, I had 
but to have stayed away. Besides, I ask for an audience 
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with the king. He can have me when he will. Are yon 
coming to the chapel?" 

" Yes ; but are yon going there ?" 

" I am. Is it not to-day that we are to hear our abbe ?" 

" Doubtless ; but the mass ?" 

" I shall hear it" 

"Shall you kneel?" 

" Grod forbid I But I shall not be seen." 

" Where shall you be, then?" 

" In a private seat. And you ?" 

" Where I can." 

Babaut found a man at the entrance to the chapel, who 
appeared to be waiting for him; he followed him into an 
adjoining passage, and Bridaine was lost in the crowd. 

The king was seated, and mass was about to begin. The 
Duke de Bichelieu had still in his hand the two petitions 
presented in the gallery ; for the king, according to custom, 
after having held them for a moment, had given them to him. 
The Duke, as first lord in waiting, had the right to open all 
that was addressed to the king. This right, however, was 
not exercised by Bichelieu very assiduously. Those petitions 
that were not backed by powerful recommendations, had often 
to wait long before he took the trouble of reading them ; and 
still longer before he laid them before the king. As for the 
king, he cared very little what became of them, or what those 
who had presented them might think. 

The two last mentioned might have shared the common 
fate, if Bichelieu, casting his eyes by chance upon the envelope 
of one of them, had not seen these words, " To be read imme- 
diately." His first impulse was to seek out the bold and ill- 
mannered petitioner. He thrust the letter into his pocket ; 
and, had a fire been at hand, we will not answer for it that 
he might not have immediately thrown the letter into it. He 
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changed his mind, however; this letter, thougSit he, 
be important. He took it out aguin, and read it; and a greal 
degree of embarraaanient was visible on hia countenance, 
was seen to bend down towiirds the Duke de Gesvrcs, to a 
something U) him, and to pjiBS liim the paper. The Duki 
after having looked over it rapidly, returned it, poinljng t 
the king. It appeared that his opinion was, to give it to h 
immediately ; and accordingly, Eichelieu, stretching his c 
over the hack of the king's seat, put it before him, open, 
this had passed in two or three minutes, and mass was a 
yet begun. The king began to read, and made a Hign 1 
wait. An eager movement of curiosity, hardly restrained b 
his presence, ran through the whole chapel, even to i 
furthest extremities. All eyes were upon the king; 
were only turned from him to interrogate those of the lord il 
waiting ; but Richelieu was too near the king to be able to 
speak to any one, even in a whisper, bo deep was the silei 

Facing the king, on the seat appropriated to the liishops, 
was an aged prelate, whose agitation was observed by his 
neighbours. People thoujjht they remarked that Kichelieu 
had just made a sign to him that it was a matter in which be 
WM interested. 

Meanwhile, the king was still reading. He had reached tin 
end of the letter rapidly ; then he had begun it again, but slowly. 
He was seen to stop at certain passages, witli an expresnon 
of surprise and embarrassment. At length, as if he had Bad- 
denly made up his mind, he folded the letter abruptly, pat h 
into his pocket, and made a sign to begin mass. During the 
service, he appeared serioua at one time, at another agitated. 
Toward the end, he appeared more calm ; hut Eichelieu, diB^ 
ing the performance of a grand movement by the o^cheBt^^ 
had conversed with the Duke de Gesvres, and some -words cf 
tteir conversation were already circulating &om pew to pew- 
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There was no longer any donbt ; this agitation had something 
to do with the sermon. Accordingly, mass being over, the 
king rose. In an instant, all were standing ; and he went 
out, as he had come in, between his first lord in waiting and 
the captain of his gnards. 

On the stir that followed his departure, a man might have 
been seen in the vestry, where he had been seated up to that 
time, running to the door, but without opening it, listening — 
listening again, in the most violent agitation. This man was 
the Abbe de Namiers. He had heard the last chant of the 
mass, and was only waiting for the beadle to take him to the 
pulpit. What was all this noise ? He could not make it out ; 
except one circumstance, which he dreaded to realize — ^that 
was, that the king was gone out ; for it could not be supposed 
that such a noise was taking place in his presence. His un- 
certainty did not last long. The Bishop of Meaux arrived, 
quite overpowered. 

^' All is lost r' said he ; and sank into the arm-chair that 
the abb6 had just quitted. 

The abb6 turned pale ; his limbs sank under him ; he had 
not even strength to ask for an explanation. 

" All is lost," resumed the uncle ; " the king received a 
letter during mass." 

"From whom?" 

"How do I know? — ^and he is just gone out." 

" But it is an act of treachery ; I shall be the laughing- 
stock of the Court." 

" Do not give them time to talk — ^make haste." 

" Make haste I— to do what ? " 

" To preach, of course." 

" To preach I — 1 1 — ^But if the king is not there, the ser- 
mon will have no meaning." 

" You wiU alter it." 
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^^ In the state in which I am I I should break down at 
the first sentence/' 

" Good God I would you give in ?" 

'^ Listen to me : there is one resource lefit — ^that is, for yoa 
to run after the king." 

"For me I" 

" You; and if you love your nephew, you will do it. You 
will ask him how I have deserved such an afi&ont, what I 
can have— but go, go ; he will return." 

" He will not return ; and even if he were to return, how 
can you dream of such a thing ? — ^I run after him I I bring him 
back I Then, indeed, both you and I might be laughed at" 

" Time presses ; the noise increases— will you save me, 
yes or no?" 

"But"— 

" Will you ? — well, go to the king." The abbe no longer 
entreated — he commanded; and the poor uncle was accus- 
tomed to obey. He rushed into an outer passage with as 
much rapidity as his age allowed, ascended a staircase pre- 
cipitately, and reached the great gallery half dead. But he 
did not regret the trouble he had taken ; he perceived the 
king. The king was speaking to the Duke de Richelieu in 
the recess of a window. He was gesticulating rather earnestly, 
with the fatal letter in his hand ; and without leaving M. de 
Narniers time to open his mouth, he gave it to him. It was 
as follows : — 

" Sire, — A grand scandal is preparing. The sermon that 
your Majesty is about to hear is an apology for a guilty con- 
nexion which it may be your misfortune not to have the 
courage to break off, but of which I venture to hope that you 
do not intend that religion should be the accomplice. 

" Since, then, a priest has been found forgetful enongh of 
his duty thus to debase the Christian pulpit, it is for you, 
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Sire, to prevent the scandal being accomplished. Let your 
Majesty quit the chapel after mass ; you will have given the 
preacher, your Court, and yourself, a lesson which, by God's 
help, may not be without its use. — Bridaine.^' 

The bishop returned the paper, but without saying a word. 
This name completely crushed him. 

"He is right, then?" said the king. " Did you know any- 
thing of this letter ?" 

" Of the letter, nothing ; but Father Bridaine has heard 
my nephew's*sermon." 

" Heard it I— Where ?" 

" In -my cathedral . ' ' 

" Then the sermon has been preached before?" 

" Oh I Sire, there was no one present. It was at night — 
by way of practice." 

" Indeed!" The king smiled, the Marshal laughed; the 
bishop had completely lost all presence of mind. 

" You see. Sire," said he, " it is an act of indiscretion — of 
treachery ; and what right has a mere priest to address your 
Majesty?" 

" Every one has a right to warn me of a snare laid for 
me," said the king. " This, with your leave, was one." 

" But, Sire, in God's name, what will become of my 
nephew ? * I shall be the laughingstock of the Court,' were 
his words to me." 

"Would you rather that I were?" 

" Is there no hope, then ? — none ?" 

" None ; he is already aware of it, for I have just sent to 
tell him on no account to occupy the pulpit." 

The bishop retired sorrowfully. As he approached the 
chapel, the sentinel on guard in the passage saw him stop 
suddenly, listen, and clasp his hands, with an expression of 
profound astonishment. A powerful and manly voice, which 
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did not in the least resemble that of his nephew, resounded 
beneath the vaulted roof ; besides, there was no more noise 
or stir. The church might have been deserted, so freely did 
the voice range through it, so far did it vibrate through the 
courts and passages. 

What had taken place ? The bishop had hardly left the 
vestry, when his nephew the Colonel rushed thither, swear- 
ing, declaiming, and speaking of nothing short of cutting the 
throat of the author of the letter. His brother, cast down as 
he was, had been obliged to calm him. The Colonel, being 
quite unable to comprehend that the letter might have been 
written jfrom conscientious motives, saw in it only a deadly 
affront to his brother, himself, and his family. 

" But," said the abbe, to whom his brother's fury restored 
some self-command, " we have not read this letter ; we do not 
know what it contains. No noise about it, then — at least 
till we know." 

" Miserable priest ! " 

"What priest?" 

" What priest ? What I has it not come into your head 
that it must be your priest of the other day — your Father" — 

" Bridaine I he write to the king ! — Yes, indeed, who else 
should it be ? — and my imcle does not return I The noise 
increases. My God, what a situation ! what a fiimace I — ^aod 
it is Father Bridaine who — 

" It is he, sir," said Bridaine, entering. 

They were petrified ; his look was not of those that can 
easily be faced. 

" Sir," resumed he, " this is not the moment for explaiift- 
tions. You are expected in the pulpit. Will you occupy it?" 

« No." 

" Will you complete your own ruin, then?" 

" I am resigned to it." 
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" Well ; will you allow me to save you ?" 

"You?" 

" Me. — Is your manuscript there ?" 

" Yes." 

" Listen to me : I take it; I go up into the pulpit ; I an- 
nounce that you have been suddenly prevented preaching, 
and have given me your sermon ; I read it, taking out what 
is bad, and arranging what is good. This is what I propose 
to you. Do you consent ?" 

"But"— 

" Do you consent ? " 

" Do it, then." 

" Quick — your surplice. Farewell ; " and he was in the 
chapel before he had drawn on the second sleeve. 

Then, only, the gentleman arrived (not a little embarrassed 
by the message he had to deliver) that the king had de- 
spatched to forbid the abbe to preach. Bridaine was already 
in the pulpit. 

Few knew him by sight ; but hardly had he entered the 
pulpit, when his name, pronounced by five or six persons, was 
soon repeated by five hundred. A murmur of curiosity, soon 
followed by the most profound silence, greeted his appearance 
in the place where the abb6 had been expected. 

" My brethren," said he, " the preacher of the day, being 
' suddenly prevented from addressing you, has just put his dis- 
course into my hands. I shall try to make up for his absence. 
Assist me with your attention, and may God Himself open 
our hearts to the instructions of His Word." He then made 
the usual sign of the cross, and, in that voice which seemed 
? made for St. PauFs words, read the text so agreeably spoiled 
! at Meaux, by the effeminate voice of the Abb6 de Namiers : — 
" Nihil aliud inter vos scire voluij nisi Christum et Christum 
cmcifiocumJ^ 

VOL. I. R 




le voice. . J 
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He liegan : all eyes and eats were turned towards him. 

" Tbua did St. Paul, the apostle wLom God had ch< 
to cany to the heathen the example and the instructions 
Christ, express himseli'." 

It was the ahhfi's beginning', but without bis pathos. 
great apostle bad become St. Paul ; Providence, God 
virtues of Christ, His example ; the Christian legislator, Jesus 
Christ ; and so on. By these slight changes, he Bubstitutad 
the Christian for the philosopher, heart for talent, eloqnenos 
for prolixity. Just as in mneic, one note added, or better 
placed, is enough to give life where it was wanting; bo in 
eloquence, a complete change in the apirit of 
often owing to a word, a syllable, the inflection of the voioe. , 

But, as we may remember, there 
sage which nothing but a complete revision could chi 
from the impious trosb of the abbS into a Christian discouiw, 
Bridaine was, then, mote at his ease the more completely he 
set aside bis guide ; but as his memory had retained the 
general tenor of the sermon from the time he heard it at 
Meaux, be fell back with wonderiiil succeaa into the ingeaioos 
plan from which he had deviated for a moment. This sermon, 
delivered by him, was an admirable mixture of order as to its 
arrangement, and freedom as to its development. He was 
unconsciously resolving one of the fimdamental problems 
of eloquence, and was himself agreeably surprised, as he 
proceeded, at the value which the sermon acquired from 
haniUing. 

Hitherto he bad. thoroughly disdained all that savonred 
art ; but be was obliged to confess, that if art in itself is oT 
little account, it is when cultivated by, and made subseirieDt 
to, the emotions of the sou!, all that is greatest within the 
range of human capacity. He comprehended that the 
orator was neither himself, the man of impulse, nor the 
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preacher, the man of forms, but he who could unite and blend 
them into one. 

The hearers never thought of theorizing on what they felt, 
nor had they time to do so ; but the impression was only the 
more powerful. They felt themselves transported into a new 
world. The preachers at Versailles were not all Abbes de 
Namiers; but there was only one Bridaine in France. It 
was he who now spoke ; he who was listened to again with 
delight by those that had heard him in other pulpits ; him- 
self, in short, but without his usual inequalities, without those 
defects which, at Versailles, might have diminished the effect 
of his eloquence. His success was therefore complete, and 
could but increase as he went on. 

But there were three men who, though under the influence 
of very different emotions, listened to him with equal avidity. 
One was the Abb6 de Namiers. The door had remained 
partly open, so that the accents of that powerful voice reached 
even to him. He was seated, motionless, his hands hanging 
down, like one who, by some extraordinary hallucination, was 
present at the dissection of his own body. The second was 
Kabaut. One of the Prince de Conti's officers had placed him 
in a high gallery, nearly opposite the orator. The third, 
whom no one knew to be in the chapel, was the king. He 
had heard what was taking place, and had gone up by a 
private staircase, to a seat where a curtain concealed him 
from all eyes. 

The first words that he heard belonged precisely to the 
passage where the author had given himself so much trouble 
to bring about, under cover of St. Paul, the scandalous flat- 
tery that we have related. But under the rough hand of 
Bridaine, how did this false scaffolding fall to pieces I How 
easily did the praises of the master change into a satire on 
the servants I Instead of saying, with the abbe, that the king 
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was too great, too highly favoured, too much Burrounded It 
raagnific'ence and g'lory, to need that any one should deve 
himself to him, as St. Paul had done to Jesus Christ, t 
'lespiaed, the crncified : 

" Truly," he had exclaimed, " this 18 a kind of devotednai 
nowhere more rai'e than among you, children of the Court^ 
worshippers of credit and power ! yet, were we to look only 
at outward forms, nowhere should it be more common or more 
complete. Yes I nowhere do men know better how to give ftlIkH 
to their country, their friends, and tlieir king. But i 
to do 80 — and often they do not take pains to conceal it- 
the a{lvantage to be reaped must he certain, immediate ; 
must know that all will be seen, valued, paid for; and if jt 
were only to earthly things that this calculation were applic 
— but no. In religion, as well as in everything else, 
voice of self-interest must be heard ; the wages must be p 
You attach no value to those fruits of salvation ami j 
which God ripens in the soul of the righteous; the slow li 
infellible recompence of true piety. If you serve Giod, il 
for the sake of man. Your devotedness to God is only o 
the innumerable forms of your devotednesa to the world 1 " 

Thus did Bridaine speak ; but it was as yet the mere inta 
duction to his irresistible theses. Only an eye-witness c 
judge of the effect produced, as he handled these thouf 
again and agam, and moulded them by hia ^werful 1 
liecoming more and more inexorable, till he at last reac 
the conclusion, so common apparently, but so alarming, ■ 
so little unJei-stood, ia reality, that " no man can serve t 
mastera;" and that if we would be the friends of the world, 
we must necessarily be the enemies of God. There is no 
spectacle on earth greater than that of the Christian orator 
driving a flock of human beings before him, narrowing, step 
by step, the space in which he allows them to move, and 
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shutting them in, breathless, between the law that condemns 
and the cross that saves them. 

Up to that point, however, excepting the vehemence of 
language, and the striking character of detail, Bridaine had 
followed a beaten track. Any one else, possessing less zeal 
and energy, might have said the same thing. He had not 
reached the real centre of his subject, and he was aware of it. 
When St. Paul says that he would " know nothing but Christ, 
and Christ crucified," there is evidently more in the declara^ 
tion than the mere idea of devotedness to Christ, as a power- 
ful and good Master. It is the sinner who declares that he 
seeks his salvation in no other ; it is human pride that abdi- 
cates, and casts down at the foot of the cross, its vhiues, its 
knowledge, all the vain treasures of the old man, all the 
glory and merit of the flesh. It had therefore been in spite of 
himself, that the orator had kept with the author to the ques- 
tion of devotedness ; but this subject, already enlarged by his 
eloquence and his faith, had another aspect, which was pecu- 
liarly congenial to his imagination and his heart. 

The character of St. Paul, as the type of an apostle, had 
for forty years captivated his whole attention. That strong 
feeling of emulation that we have seen him experience at 
Meaux, on the tomb of Bossuet, had been fostered in him from 
his youth, by meditating on the life of St. Paul. The apostle 
to the Gentiles had become his ideal. Sometimes, it appeared 
to him, that by prayer, labours, and devotedness, he might at 
least follow him at no remote distance ; sometimes he saw him, 
as it were, increase in greatness, in proportion to the efforts 
he made to attain to him. Then a holy despair took posses- 
sion of his soul. He asked himself with bitterness, where 
would be the merit before God of labours such as his, unat- 
tended by danger ? not but that he felt ready to face, if need 
be, persecution and death ; but after all, he had not been put 
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to the test, and who, till then, can be sure of coming' out ci 
qnerorP He dart'd not truat his own courage; he dared nc4 
[irize a. zeal which had only brought honour upon. him. 'QtM 
felt liiniBelf for ever far below him, who could not gpeak i 
word without nmning the risk of being called upon to seal il 
with his blood. 

Hence, whenever he had to speak of St. Paul, it was widl 
emotion too deep and Binoere, not to communicate itself to ttel 
minds of his hearers. Although, in general, he avoided bring- ' 
isg himself forward, he could not, on these occasions, oonoeal 
this peculiar experience of his own heart, even from the least 
observant. This mixture of enthusiasm and fear, courage and ■ 
discourage ment, presented, as he spoke, the most strildnf 
afipects. However disponed the hearers may be, and it is tlu 
case with the greater number, not to make a personal applici 
tion of the conclusion of a sermon, when listening to 1 
they were irresistibly led to say ; " U after forty yean d 
labour he fears not to have done enough for his Master, 1 
is it with us, gracious God 1 who have done so little !" 

It was with such feelings, that, in conclusion, he traced t 
jiortrait of his apostle. He had gradually put aside the abbi 
manuscript ; for some moments past he had ceased to look fl 
it. The attention of his audience was doubled. It wae h 
and he only, that they were about to hear. 

We will not follow iiim through all the details of this el<4 
i]uent conclusion. The further he proceeded, the more 1 
seemed to forget the plaee, the oueasion, the hearers, and e 
his subject. He might have been said to have been aloB 
with God. 

" I draw near," said he, " I lift up my eyes. The throne || 
set ; the Judge is seated there, in His terrible majesty, ' 
wilt thou, sinner ? ' ' Lord, it is not I who will ; an inviriltl 
hand has impelled me towards Thy throne ; a voice has s 
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to me ; Go, and be judged.' * What dost thou bring ? ' — * Lord, I 
have laboured, I have fought for Thy glory.' * Where are thy 
wounds ? ' — ' I have none.' ' What death hast thou faced ? ' — 
' None.' Then I perceive beside the throne all the martyrs 
who have died for the faith ; and their Master casts a look of 
joy and love upon them — and I turn away and weep — and I 
say to myself, What right have I to receive a place amongst 
them? 

" Yes," pursued Bridaine, " where are they, in this age of 
indifference, where are our martyrs? what blood has been 
shed ? whose blood would flow if the axe of the early ages 
were to be sharpened once more ? I ask in vain ; I seek in 
vain." 

Suddenly, it seemed as though some vision had dazzled his 
sight, and paralysed his tongue. " Oh I Bridaine I * I seek 
in vain,' didst thou say ? and there, opposite to thee, is a man, 
a missionary, an apostle, who has been familiar with death 
for twenty years past. Thou knowest that he has been a 
hundred times on the point of receiving that baptism of blood 
for which thou enviest St. Paul. But lo ! thou hast made 
to thyself a heart after the fashion of thy Church. How can 
she call * martyrs,' those that she herself puts to death ?" 

He had just perceived the minister ; and the severity of the 
Romanist had melted beneath the glance of the Christian. At 
the moment that he had said, " I seek in vain," Rabaut, 
seeing his eyes all at once fixed upon him, had not been able 
to restrain a half smile ; and this smile, in which pride, hu- 
mility, reproach, and forgiveness, were all mingled, had 
pierced him to the very soul. He would have thrown him- 
self if he could, into the arms of the man whom his Church 
commanded him to curse. A glory seemed visibly to surround 
that head on which a price was set. " I seek in vain," he 
resumed slowly. " But no ; let us leave it to God to distinguish 
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those who belong to Him, and who would, if needfdl, take the 
place of the ancient martyrs. Here perhaps, even here, there 
are those who would give up their lives for their faith — ^here 
perhi^s-— even here. Let us be silent! Their names are 
written above. The book will one day be opened to our ever- 
lasting shame, or to our everlasting glory.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The day after the scene at Versailles, the Bishop of Meaux 
and his nephews were conversing in his study. Their con- 
versation, as may be supposed, turned upon the events of the 
preceding day. The bishop and the abb^ were quite out of 
spirits; the colonel consoled himself^ as usual, by violent 
imprecations against everything that had contributed to his 
brother's misfortune, — against the missionary, against the 
king, — against God; though the Marquis was too much of 
an infidel to take the Supreme Being very seriously into 
consideration. 

The abbe, notwithstanding his vices, had been miable to 
contend against a different feeling. He did not certainly go 
so far as to thank Gbd for the lesson he had just received ; 
but that lesson, in spite of himself had borne some fruit in 
his mind. He perceived, though but indistinctly, a shallow- 
ness and want of reality in that eloquence which he had 
hitherto pursued; he comprehended how far he was from 
being a Christian orator. But as, on the other hand, he felt 
that he had neither faith enough for that character, nor 
sufficient ardour to try to attain it, he gave way, without a 
struggle, to complete discouragement. 

The only person who might have revived a little hope in 
his mind, Madame de Pompadour, had refused to see him 
since the occurrence ; and he knew her to have but little 
compassion for friends who were either unfortunate or injudi- 
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cious. He had been on tHe point of sending in his resignation 
as preacher to the king ; nor would he have hesitated, had it 
not been for the entreaties of his uncle, and the violence of 
his brother. 

And yet, beneath this violence, the Marquis experienced a 
feeling of a kind deeper than the powerless discouragement 
of the abb^. His niore ardent mind had been more deeply- 
shaken; the more he had hardened himself against it, the 
more he had been overcome. Yet the impression was not so 
powerftil but that he could continue to struggle against it, at 
least outwardly. He was indignant at feeling himself acces- 
sible to other sentiments than those of blind anger. He would 
have blushed to show this to others ; he did blush at perceiv- 
ing it himself. But some good seed had fallen among tiie 
thorns and briars of his heart, which would spring up there 
more readily than in the barren sand of his brother's. 

The bishop, a thorough courtier more than anything else, 
had only seen in the matter a check at Court. Bridaine's 
sermon had appeared to him excellent; but his nephew's 
appeared to him quite as fine. He repeated, after Boileau, 
"Tons les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux;" and 
as, in fact, the abbe's style was not ennuyeux, his uncle could 
not see why he should not have a right to preach as he chose. 

" Come," repeated he, " come I— if it was a real fall, which 
I do not admit, who can prevent you from rising again in a 
month ? The king will be there, I promise you ; there will 
be a crowd — and you will rise higher than ever." 

The abb6 shook his head. 

"And all this," cried his brother, "all this comes of 
Monsieur the abbe having taken a fancy to shut himself up 
one night in the cathedral I as if he could not have done as 
well in his own room, or in the chapel of the palace I What 
the devil had he to do in that" — 
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** ' Dans cette galere I ' " said the bishop ; for he knew 
Moliere, and rarely missed an opportunity of quoting him* 
" After all," resumed he, " it is more my fault than his. ' It 
was I who sent for Father Bridaine; it was I who brought 
that unfortunate sermon upon the tapis, here." 

"No," said the abbe; "I had rather think that God 
ordered it." 

The bishop looked at him with surprise ; the Marquis burst 
into a laugh. 

" So, then, we are going to turn Trappist — ' God ordered 
itr When do we take the cowl, brother Angelo? Poor 
sermon I it did not expect to effect such a wonderful conver- 
sion. Let no one say, after that, that this sermon is good for 
nothing ! " And he laughed still louder, but like a man who 
strives to divert his mind from serious thought. 

A person was announced, who wished to speak to the 
bishop immediately. 

"Who is it?" said he. 

" A gentleman, who would not give his name." 

"Show him in." 

" Oh I how do you do?" exclaimed the Marquis, rushing 
forward to meet the person that was introduced. "You 
here I — ^you, Diderot I — at the bishop's I Like the moon in a 
well, you fancy you see it, but it is not there. A ghost, 
a"— 

" My dear fellow I if there is a ghost here, it can only be 
yours. I have just met, a quarter of an hour's distance from 
the town, a man, who was being taken to Paris to be hanged, 
as I was told ; and, as was added, for having assassinated the 
Marquis de Namiers." 

" Again I again I — ^that abominable business I" interrupted 
the bishop. " How is it, Henry, that you have not that man 
set at liberty?'' 
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"Once taken, how could I? You know very well that 
there is a decree of the Parliament of Toulouse" — 

" And you intend that decree to be executed ?" 

" Bah I we shall see. Well, Diderot, what good wind 
blows you here?" 

"A storm!" 

" Plague on it I I hope you have left it outside the door, 
at least?" 

" Yes — and it will depend on his lordship whether it shall 
come in or not." 

" Be seated, sir," said the prelate. " It is many years since 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you." 

" Nearly twenty, my lord ; and my visit of to-day is con- 
nected with our intercourse of that period." 

The bishop did not appear much pleased at finding that his 
memory was so correct. 

" My lord," resumed he, " you will allow me to come to 
the point at once. When I wrote your charges for you" — 

" You wrote my uncle's charges ?" interrupted the Marqms. 

"Yes. Did not you know it? If so, I am very sorry to 
have said it ; but" — 

" To the point I to the point I" said the bishop. 

" At the time, then, that I wrote for you, my lord, I wrote 
for others likewise ; for my pen, as you know, has always been 
at the service of — all trades ; a proof of which is a very grand 
advertisement that I wrote lately, for a new kind of oil to 
make hair grow"— 

" To the point — to the point I" 

Diderot could be concise when he liked, but he delighted 
to try people's patience, particularly that of the great. Id 
fact, the story of the hair-oil was true ; his style was mar- 
vellously suited for pvffs^ as we call them in Qur day, and be 
was applied to for every description of them. 
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" I am coming to it," resumed he. " Amongst my employers 
of that period, was a man of the name of Aubry, a priest of 
your diocese. I wrote sermons for him ; he went to America 
and preached them there. So far, nothing could be better ; 
but he has come back, and is going to publish them, it is 
said.'' 

"Well?" 

" With the author's name." 

" The success will be certain— will be immense." 

" Immense, if you like, but at my expense ; which I am 
not of a mood to put up with." 

" What can you do in the matter?" 

"Nothing; but happily I know a person who can do 
something, and this person will, I hope " — 

" Do you mean me ?" 

" Precisely ; Aubry still belongs to your diocese." 

" I do not even know where he is." 

" That is of no consequence ; he is at Paris." 

"Well, what then?" 

" What then ? You will, I hope, prevent these sermons 
from being published." 

" You ask in a tone " — 

" Let us change it, if necessary. Will my lord have the 
extreme goodness to forbid the said Aubry " — 

" Forbid I forbid I— he is at Paris, you say." 

"Well, to have him forbidden." 

" By M. de Beaumont? We are on such good terms I" 

"You refuse, then?" 

" But "— 

" Very well. Farewell, my lord." 

"Already?" said the Marquis; "do you not dine with 
us?" 

" No ; I have business on hand. As my devotional works 
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lure going to be published, I am determined that at least the 
collection shall be complete." 

" What do you say?" exclaimed the bishop. 

" My lord promises me that I shall be in vogue ; I mean to 
take advantage of it. So the collection shall have two parts ; 
in one, my sermons ; in the other, my charges." 

" You don't mean to do it I " 

"Why not?" 

" It would be treachery I " 

" Aubry's design is treachery ; and you will not consent to 
put a stop to its execution." 

" The sermons are his." 

" Yes— 

' The AbM's sennons are not made 

By him — so says the town ; 
But I, who know by him they 're pedd, 
Maintain they are his own.'" 

" K we reckon in that way, it is plain the charges are 
yours ; but I have no time to look so closely into it. So, once 
for all, you refuse?" 

" I do not say so — I will try." 

" Try, then ; but I warn you, that if you fail, the charges 
will see the light. Do not exclaim against it as indelicacy ; 
a drowning man cannot choose the means of rescue. And I 
should consider myself as drowned — drowned in ridicule — if 
these sermons were published." 

" Nothing binds these infidels," muttered the bishop. 

" I beg pardon, my lord ; I did not quite hear what you 
said?" 

" Nothing." 

"Yes, you said something — something like * these in- 
fidels.'" 

" Perhaps." 

" And these infidels that nothing can bind are — ?" 
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"I think you are better acquainted with them than I 



am." 



" Well, since I am acquainted with them, shall I inform 
you who they are ?" 

" Let us hear." 

" The infidels who are bound by no obligation, my lord, 
are not those who do not believe, but those who pretend to 
believe ; those who live, speak, rule, fatten, persecute, in the 
name of an idea or a thing, which they would be the first to 
laugh at, if they dared. The infidels bound by no obliga- 
tion are those. Listen to me." He sat down again in the 
arm-chair that he had just quitted. 

" One day," resumed he, " in a town I shall not name, I 
entered a church by chance. Never did a grander sight meet 
my eyes ; and if it was sufficient in order to be a Christian 
to admire music, perfumes, flowers, rich hangings, I swear to 
you that I was one for a fiill quarter of an hour. On the 
right of the altar, under a canopy of velvet and gold, sat a 
kind of god ; a man so adorned, so surrounded by homage, 
that the temple seemed his own ; and the altar, an altar 
raised to his glory. I saw him kneel, however ; then, taking 
into his hands a golden sun, in the centre of which appeared 
something white, he raised it above his head. Every knee 
but mine was bent ; every forehead" — 

" We know very well what high mass is," said the 
bishop. 

" Excuse him," said the Marquis ; " he had doubtless 
never seen it before." 

" Well," resumed he, " I will be brief. Do you know what 
was the conclusion that I came to, standing alone 'in my comer, 
in the midst of this pomp, of this sea of heads bowed to the 
earth ? All this, thought I, music, incense, lights, splendid 
vestments, honours paid to the principal actor in the scene, all 
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tiiis hangs upon — what ? That a wafer is supposed to I 
flesh, ami not bread. U he who offers it to the ador&tioii 'd 
the worshjppera believeB firmly, sincerely, fully, in the reali^ 
of the fact, I have_ nothing to say to him ; if he docs not 
believe it, it is the most abominable farce that ever waa &oted_ 
in this world. Well, my lord, you who were on that throi 
you who received all that homage, yon that I saw pree 
that wafer to the adoration of the people — for it waa yon- 
yon believe in transubstantiation ?" 

Diderot planted himself before the bishop, motionleBS, i 
arrogant as he could show himself, even when he wao embi 
rassed, and as he could be to the highest degree when t) 
embarrassment was that of others. 

Terrified, astonished, the bishop stared at him. 

" By what right," stammered he, " by what right do y 
come here — to " — 

" By what right?" repeated the abbe. 

"Ohl you likewise!" said the Encycloptedist ; "c 
Marquis, join the chorus. Ask me, too, by what right" 

" By what right do you trouble my uncle's peace ? Ab fli 
me, I thmk that he has never serioasly asked himself if I 
believes in transubstantiation ; he saw that everybody 1 
lieved or appeared to believe in it, and he did as others," 

"What!"8aid the prelate, " have I not studied the qiu 
tion? have I not published " — 

He stopped short. Diderot smiled. 

"A charge, was it not? I remember, indeed, to 1 
written one for you, in which the subject was discussed. 
is true that you fiirnished the arguments ; but since I, 'with 
out believing a word of them, was able to develop them, ■ 
may be allowed to think you will grant me that others E 
t given them without believing in them a whit i 

Bie, my lord, conscientiously speaking — and endeavour I 
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suppose this time, that it is not the EncyclopsBdist, the infidel, 
the atheist, that speaks to yon ; but merely a man of plain 
good sense; — conscientiously speaking, I say, when you are 
there before the altar, the host in your hand, and three 
thousand persons on their knees before you, are you fully and 
perfectly convinced that you are presenting God to them ? 
are you?" 

" God is everywhere ; why should He not be in the 
host?" 

" Already you retreat a step I In that charge, if I remem- 
ber, you made me quote certain decrees of the Council of 
Trent — ^there, you well know, the real presence of Christ is 
taught with desperate clearness; and every opinion tend- 
ing to soften or to spiritualize this doctrine, is as much a 
heresy as the denial of it altogether. It is not I, it is the 
Council of Trent, it is your own charge, that repeat my 
question to you. Once more, my lord, that bread in which 
you cannot help seeing, after its consecration, the same 
colour, form, and taste as before — do you believe it to be 
metamorphosed into flesh ? Do you believe that those words 
which you have pronounced, perhaps without any attention 
whatever, have the power of performing such a miracle ? Do 
you believe that the wine, which has changed neither in taste 
nor appearance, is become blood ? Are you persuaded that 
the body, formerly of the same size as yours or mine, is entire 
in that wafer — entire in every fragment of that wafer ? Do 
you believe, in short, that this body is capable of existing, 
always entire, always the same, in a hundred thousand places 
at once ? Say yes, and I shall be silent. Here, facing me, 
say yes, and I swear I shall believe you." 

" But— once more " — 

" I ask for Yes or «o." 

" No f Do you dare to think "— 

VOL. I. 8 
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"Well, then, say yes." 

" Stop," said the abW, " I entreat of you. My uncle | 
ready to faint." 

In truth, the old man was in a Btat« of frightful ag^tatu 
HiB face was red ae fire ; his lips and hands tremhled. 

Diderot rose. " Weil, let us say no more about it," 
he ; and the ahbe heard him add under his breath — " Ht 
not say no ; hut he did not say yes." 

This half avowal that an infidel had just brutally foro 
from the conscience of a bishop, — are there many priests n 
have not made it to themselves, in the secjet of their oifi 



When Luther — at that time a fervent Romanist — travelled 
into Italy, nothmg wounded him more deeply than to see 
priests laughing in secret at the miracle which tbey pretended 
to perform in public. " Bread thou art, and bread thou will 
remain 1 " said they ironically, in a low voice, at the very 
altar, instead of the sacramental words. Are there still such 
priests ? Do all believe, in the nineteenth century, what so 
many did not believe in the sixteenth ? We cannot tell ; and 
we are not called upon to inquire. We cannot even approve 
that it should be said, as it has sometimes been, that a 
cannot believe in the mass ; let us only say, and we sb^ I 
quite correct in affirming it, that it iis necessarily 
difficult for him than for others, because he is called upon \ 
see more closely, to touch, to appreciate all the impossibilitj| 
accumulated in such a belief. And when ho sjes the imp( 
ance that his Church has so imprudently attached to 1 
pretended miracle, how can he be otherwise tlian alarmed U 
the smallest doubt? The whole of divine worship, and in 
some respects, the whole of religion, has come to bi 
trated and summed up in the mass. As Christ is supposeJlj 

• Wtul Mian i! takta la ijut tioic our ■' BLMrjr if (ha Coundl of Tt 
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be incarnate in the host, so Christianity is, as it were, incar* 
nate in the mass. Not that the Church has said so ; but in 
her precepts, in her customs, in all she does or teaches, every- 
thing concurs to support this error. The mass, always and 
everywhere ; the mass at every turn ; the mass for every 
purpose. From Kome down to the merest hamlet, there is 
not a church, where the general arrangement or the details of 
the edifice, — ^where everything, in short, does not proclaim the 
mass, is not prepared for the mass, or does not set aside, at 
first sight, every other idea but that of the mass. 

And all this, pomp, music, illuminations, fascinations with- 
out end, hangs, as Diderot said, on what ? On the presump- 
tion that a wafer is flesh, and not bread ; on a miracle of such 
a nature that those who are bound to teach it are precisely 
those who stand the greatest chance of not believing it. 

The bishop had left the room. His nephews, after accom- 
panying him to his own apartment, had returned. But 
Diderot was gone. He had left a note on the table, with 
these words only : — " There must be no sermons, or beware 
of the charges I " 

" What a man I" said the abbe. 
. " You cut but a poor figure in the business," said his 
brother. 

" Can any one reason with him ?" 

" Beason upon transubstantiation ! I should like to see 
you try ! " 

"Why not?" 

" Because it is one of those questions where to reason is to 
be beaten." 

" You are as bad as he." 

" And you no better than my uncle." 

" Come, that may be called showing up the family failings. 
But, joking apart, do you know what I was most afraid of? 
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I trembled, lest, while he was speaking, he should cast 
eyes by chance on this book." 

"What is it?" 

" Yon know very well ; that ' Life of St. Tryphon,' 
Father Boidard, that has just been reprinted with our nnclt 
approbation, or rather with mine, for it was I who gave it. 

" Yes ; I have some idea of it. But why were you 
that he should see it?" 

" Have yon read it ?" 

" Are you laughing at me ?" 

" Well, my dear fellow, do read it, for it is enough to 
you die with laughing. You will see how St. Tryplion had 
scarcely seen the light, when he pronounced the name* of 
Jenti and Mary distinctly ; how, at seven years old, lua 
guardian angel appeared to him ; how, at ten or twelve, when 
he prayed, the raptures of his soul held his body suspended at 
six inches, a foot, two feet, from the groimd. You will learn 
there a new means of corresponding with heaven ; you have 
but to write a letter to Jesus Christ or the Virgin, and put it, 
at night, in the wooden hand of your patron. Before next 
morning, the letter will have infallibly reached its desti- 
nation. You may even expect a written answer, for 8t 
Tryphon had several of these marvellous autographs. Od) 
day he was carrying bread to the poor ; some ill-dispoaed 
persons accused him of having stolen it. He ia about to 
justify himself. But Go>l has provided for this cmergeiw^; 
the bread has changed into a nosegay of magnificent flowrat, 
under his cloak. A hundred years after his death, he is <&■ 
interred, and ia found fresh and rosy. Then begw, at hi* 
tomb, miracles without end ; the dead are raised to life liy 
dozens, the lame cured by hundreds, the sick by thousandit; 
in short — but come, come, read the hook, and yon will see if 
I am telling you falsehoods." 
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" Oh I it is quite enough that the book does. But I be- 
lieve you have a hundred copies there" — 

" Two hundred." 

" What are you going to do with them ?" 

" They are to be distributed to priests in the country, to 
convents" — 

" Not to those of women, I should think." 

"Why not?" . 

"Indeed? well, that will be excellent. You have not, 
then, read this adventure that I light upon by chance, on 
opening the book ? Bead it yourself. * One day that the 
saint' "— 

" I know, I know." 

"But neither Diderot nor Cr^billon* have ever written 
anything so coarse I" 

" My dear fellow, you know nothing about the matter. 
Our devotees will be perfectly edified by it. The motive 
purifies everythmg." 

*' You know who you have to deal with, gentlemen." 

" As well as if we had made them ourselves.*' 

" Do not say as if. You have made them such as they 
are, and I do not congratulate you upon it." 

" Happy the poor in spirit I " 

" If they require such stuff as this to make them happy, 
egad I give them as much of it as they like ; it cannot cost 
much to manufacture it. But since it is intended for the 
simple-minded, at least give the strong-minded leave to 
laugh at you." 

" Do I refuse them leave ?" 

" Not you, it is true. Provided they do not laugh too 
loudly, and, above all, before the people whom you feed upon 

* The son, author of several licentloos romances ; amongst others, '*Th;i Amours of 
Zfiokinisu], King of the Kofixans." 
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cheBe fine things, you allow them with all your heart tc 
iippreciate them at their jiist value ; and if by chance this 
coutempt is thrown back upon relig'ion, it does not give you 
much concern, always of couree provided appearances are 
kept up. Ab for you, it is easy enough to underetand, since 
you believe nothing " — 

"Ohl" 

" Or very little ; hut explain to me how the more piotUI 
priests can likewise be the distributors of these absurditiea. 
For, after all, if they believe more firmly than you do, the 
doctrines of Christianity and of tbe Church, — for instance, 
even that of the wafer changed into flesh, it is quite clew | 
that they do not believe any more than you do. These | 
stories of bread changed into flowers, of a man suspended u 
the air by the raptures of h^ soul, of letters come down fi 
heaven, of these" — 

" Has not St. Paul said that we ought to make oiirse¥| 
^ all things to all men' .'" 

" St. Paul, my dear fellow, from the little I know of 1 
was, above all, an honest man. I have hoard you ; 
yourself upon his celebrated 'all things to all men.' 
explained it by showing bow wise he was in winning e 
by his kindness, bis charity, his — I know not what beBifl 
But you did not say, and you would, I think, have had Bl 
trouble in proving, that he ever made falsehood, eve 
smallest item, a jiart of his system of winning them," 

" Other times require other means." 

" Are there, then, times when falsehood is aUowan 
Faith, brother, you make me act a strange part. I then 
myself a great sinner, and here I am become the advot 
morality. I have often told lies, it is true ; I have 8WI 
vows in love and in other matters, that I never dreai 
keeping ; and what is worse, I liave felt little compm 
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for these pranks. But to assert coolly, that it is allowable 
to lie, to call falsehood openly to the support of a religion 
that is supposed to be true, and the only true one— that is a 
thing of which I own that I feel I am incapable. I may 
have been a bad man, but I never could have been a priest." 

The abbe laughed. To hear the Marquis talking morality, 
appeared to him highly entertaining ; he did not go so far as 
to feel how hideous must be the system that disgusted such 
a man. What a cuirass is that with which Komanism covers 
the conscience of its followers I And in our times, this cuirass 
has but become harder and thicker. Books like the St. Try- 
phon of Meaux, if not worse, have been circulated for twenty 
years past, by tens and hundreds of thousands ; and throughout 
the whole clergy, from the humblest priest to the Pope, hot 
one voice has protested, not one heart has appeared indignant I 

The Marquis ended by laughing too. He turned over the 
leaves of the book, and, from page to page, his eyes fell upon 
stories more and more burlesque. The levity of the libertine 
had smoothed down the indignation of the gentleman. The 
book now seemed nothing more than a fairy tale, and as such 
it amused him highly. 

It was, however, with signs of disgust that he shut it, and 
threw it down on the table. As he had turned over the 
leaves backwards, he had just come to the Episcopal appro- 
bation. Anongst other encomiums, he had read in it: — 
" The attraction of the narrative, the interest of the episodes, 
the orthodoxy and piety of the reflections, guarantee to this 
work the excellent results that the author has had in view. 
We cannot, therefore, but recommend it to the perusal of the 
pious in our diocese."* 

* It was very nearly in the same terms that the Archbishop of Paris recommended, 
in 1846, the "Life of St. Koteka," one of the most fabulous productions of Jesuitical 
Uteraiure. 



At the start which he gave — " What is the matter now ?'W 
said the abbe. 

" Nothing'." 

" You have quite a g^iidge at that poor Frtlher Boid) 
They say he is a saint." 

" Yea, of course. A hundred years hence, his life will 
written likewise. He wdl be paid back for the trouble 
has taken for St, Tryphon. But what I have just seen 
not his." 

" The approbation ? It is rather strong language, indi 
but the bookseller offered three hiindred crowns, and ' 

" Are those things paid for ?" 

" Of course. The bishop's recommendation eecares 
Bale. Why should a share of the profits not come into 
bishop's pocket?" 

" Very good. But have not the reverend Fathers aIso 
their share ? As authors" — 

" Their share, indeed I They do not wait 1o have it given 
to them, I promise you. They take it themselves, and kU 
the more because they appear not to care about it. Wilfc 
al! their vows of poverty, they handle more money than we 
do ; with all their vows of obedience, they are our masterB." 

" So much the worse for you." 

" They are necessary to UB." 

" And if they are abolished ? ' ' 

"What a childish fancy! Can they be abolished? Tbi 
Parliament cannot do it, believe me, neither can the Pc^ 
If the order is dissolved, the individuals remain ; if the indi- 
viduals die, the spirit remains, because this spirit Js only, aftff 
all, the spirit of the Church. They are necessary to ub, I teS 
you ; they will always be necessary to ub — they, or others like 
n. They are expensive troops, sometimes a little mid- 
nous ; but they never retreat. If you order them to do ai^- 
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thing that does not suit them, were you the Pope himself, 
they would find means to avoid doing it ; but as to what is in 
conformity with their own views, you may be sure that neither 
obstacles, nor perils, nor anything on earth will prevent their 
accomplishing it. As for these miserable little books that are 
so useful to us with a certain class of people, we recommend 
them, but we would not write them. A Jesuit is ready to dip 
his pen in whatever you please ; ink or blood, gall or mire, it 
little signifies to him. Nothing is too high, nothing too low, 
for them. Should you have anything to do with a peasant, 
despatch a Jesuit to him ; or with a king, still a Jesuit ; or 
the Pope, always a Jesuit." 

" By the bye, speaking of the Pope and the Jesuits, how is 
that aJOB&ir getting on of St. — ^what do you call him ? St. — " 

^' Eucharion. But do not call hiin saint ; his diploma is 
not yet signed." 

"What delays I You have been soliciting for three or 
four years." 

" Three or four years ? The business had been begun for 
more than twenty when I took it up. It might have lasted 
for as many more, if not longer ; but thanks to Father Pont- 
carlier" — 

" Your agent at Rome, I believe ?" 

" Yes, our factotum, such as all bishops must have, if they 
wish to get anything at the Court of Rome without ruining 
themselves in expenses. It is through him that I get indul- 
gences, dispensations, rosaries, and other articles that have 
been blest ; it is through him that I obtained, for twenty-five 
livres, permission not to read my Breviary."* 

" You might have taken it for less" — 

" I had, in fact, taken it for a long time past ; but I 
thought it better, after all, to conform to rules — ^it makes one 

* See the Tarif (scale of prices) for 184^^, published in BCTeral newqmpers. 
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appear Bcnipiilous. When Bossuet was at Court or at, PanA, 
and his health obliged him to eat meat on fast-days, he never 
Mled to ask permission of the priest of Versailles or of St. 
Boch. The more obedient you are yourself, the better you 
can direct others." 

"That is well calculated. Ton were saying — ?" 

" That Father Pontcarlier has done wonders ; but no money, 
uo — saints. He has just sent me word that he has no more. 
He Bays that two or three hundred louis are still wanted." 

" And you mean to send them to him?" 

" They are on the road." 

" Where did you get them?" 

" From the funds of the diocese ; but we are going to order 
a collection to he made, and they will soon be replaced.* 
You do not know what it is for a diocese to get a saint into 
its poBseBsionI" 

" Was Eucharion of the diocese ?" 

" He lived in it, at least, for his name is by no means ■ 
French one. It was Gntgnad, which in German signifies 
Giood-Graoe. But St. Gutgnad would have sounded TBtber 
hareh ; St, Bonne-Grace would have made people laugh, Vikt 
that unfortunate Alacoque, whose cai^se has been coi 
likewise.f Thanks to me, Gutgnad, like the learned 
the sixteenth century, has translated his name intA Greel 
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He has become Eucharioii, which will sound very well, even 
in verse. The change, however, was not allowed to pass 
without some difficulty. It was under the name of Gutgnad 
that my man had obtained the first degree of beatification, 
the title of venerable. It was without precedent, said the 
doctors of the Congregation of Rites, that a saint should 
change his name in passing from the first to the other degrees. 
Money removed their scruples. ' Truly,' Pontcarlier wrote to 
me, ' with a few more ducats, we could have, if we wished, 
not only the name, but the person changed.' Nor would thi? 
be so astonishing as might be thought. I have found, in our 
old chronicles, traces of four or ^ve Gutgnads that tradition, 
as it appears, has merged into one. Our fature Eucharion is 
therefore, like the Hercules of the ancients, a certain being 
of the imagination, formed out of the quintessence of several 
others.* So much the worse for him ; as for us, what do we 
care? Provided we have gone through the forms, and that 
the people worship " — 

. " Worship f 1 haVe heard you preach on the invocation 
of the saints, and you proved at great length that the Church 
does not enjoin that they should be worshipped, that it is a 
calumny to pretend it, that" — 

" In fact, the Church does not enjoin it, and even heretics 
themselves do not pretend that she does ; but we are obliged 
to suppose that they do pretend it, for, otherwise, what should 
we have to reply to them ? We know as well as they, and 
better than they, that all these fine distinctions between invo- 
cation and adoration come to nothing in practice. It is evi- 
dent that there are few people whose devotion to the saints is 
not in reality adoration ; few, very few, incontestably, who go 
no farther than invoking them as intercessors, and do not in 
reality pray to them as they would to a god. But if it suits 

* The case is the aame with several of the most popular saints. 
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gome people to do bo, and if it ia a nsefal reBtraint n] 
othere, why should we trouble ourselves aboTtt it ? 

" Very good ; but what signifleB, then, the reply to heretii 
' We do not enjoin the worship of the saints ' ? You do 
enjoin it, no ; but you place them upon the altar, kno' 
perfectly well that they will be worshipped there." 

"My good brother, I did not know that you were Buoh 
excellent logician." 

"My good brother, I did not believe you to be 
Jesuit." 

" Well, you have come out with it at last. But, nay di 
fellow, who then is not a Jesuit in this world ? And if 
are people enough who are Jesuits in order to destroy i 
why should we not be Jesuits in order to save them?" 

" You, indeed I You think of the salvation of souIb ? 
for the salvation of souls that yon are going to have Gn1 
amonized, the threefold or fourfold Ghitgnad ; Gutgna 
abort, who has never existed, since you yourself allow that he 
is a being made np of I know not how many monks ? Which 
of them, I beg to ask, will the prayers reach ?" 

"People will pray; that is enough for them. They will 
pay; that is enough for ns." 

" Well, I may say, in my turn, you have come out vrith it 
at last. Why did you not begin by saying so?" 

" Because I was relating a story to you, and I did not 
pect to have to do with a caviller." 

" Well, finish your story, then." 

" We reached without any fresh difflcnlty the second cam- 
nionl step, the title of blessed. But the hardest part had ycl 
to be done. It is the rule at Home, that a saint shall have 
performed miracles, either during his lifetime, or after Iim 
death. The Congregation of Rites requires that these miracles 
should be proved ; proved, yon understand in what way ; thai 
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ifl, they may be perfectly false and absurd, provided the Pope's 
responsibility is in some measure covered ; at the same time, 
it is the best means of making the cause last without appear- 
ing to desire anything else than religious conviction. Years 
have often been spent in seeking after the miracle wanted to 
complete the number ; more than one candidate for beatifica- 
tion has been condemned to remain eternally venerable or 
blessed on account of having one too little. 

" If this misfortune happens to ours, it will be jErom super- 
fluity of riches. Four or ^yq miracles suffice, and we have at 
least thirty, each more astounding than the other, all so 
prodigious that we dare not venture to cite them. Besides, 
where should we look for proofs ? The chronicler has been 
awkward enough to put, it is saidy here and there ; after that, 
his testimony became unfortunately weak. Here it is that I 
admire Pontcarlier. In the first instance, setting aside the 
miracles that can be taken up at a future period, when the 
life of the new saint is written for the public, but which are 
decidedly so overcharged as to take away all credibility from 
the others, he has only produced five or six, and of the least 
extraordinary, such as the chronicler has considered that he 
could bring forward without hesitation. He has likewise 
brought to light, from other writers of the times, some few 
words that seem to support them ; and out of all this, he has 
manufactured for us a memorial, to which, for form's sake, 
some little objections will be made, but which will carry the 
aflfair. Cardinal Braschi* sends my uncle word that all is 
going on for the best, sano ma piano, he says, which means 
that we may very likely have to wait another year or two 
— and in order to keep up our patience, the Pope has sent 
ns some fragments" — 

"Of the true cross?" 

• Pop« (Pius VI.) in 1770. 
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" Of the bones of St. Juventia, recently discovered at B 
and who, it appears, is the fashion, A volume is going 
published of the miracleH of all kinds that they have i 
performed." 

" A splendid present, therefore 1 " 

" There is a fragment of the skull, a finger, a rib, _ 
taeth, and a few hairs." 

What can you make out of that W 



e parmgs. 



" Tou shall & 

" And this — Jnventia wi 

" Between ourselves, I a 



I afraid that she is but a baptist 



" Would you rather she was a Jewess, or a heathen?" 

'' You understand nothing about it. We call baptized saintt 
those to whom the Pope gives a name, because it I 
impossible to find out their own. Do you understand now W 

" Yes, rather less than before. Ilow con you know wlic 
tber people whose names arc unknown to you were saints 4 
not?" 

" It is known where the early Christians buried their n 
tyra ; therefore it is to be presumed that all the boaea foo 

" I have it now ; but you will think me more and nune 
profane. Even if it were sure that these bones belonged to 
the martyre, is it sure that all the martyrs were saints?" 

" But, my dear fellow, you question me as if I had ssdA at 
the outset that I considered all this very fine and Very judi- 
cious. Once for all, I am telling you a story. If yon an 
tired of it, say so." 

" Well, tell your story." 

" It is, therefore, the catacombs, the ancient burying-placca 
that are resorted to, from time to time, to make a provision of 
saints. Formerly, only the tombs bearing certain cmbleniR 
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repnted to be those of martyrdom, were explored; but for 
some time past, people have ceased to be particular. The 
bones are taken and cleaned, and are then ready to be sent • 
wherever it may be thought proper. Applications abound.. 
Nothing, as you see, need prevent their being all satisfied ; 
but the pious merchandise would soon lose its value. It is 
therefore by particular favour that we have received these fewi 
bones, baptized in a name which miracles have rendered 
famous. I was offered my choice between these fragments 
and a whole skeleton; the latter had no celebrity. I hesi- 
tated ; the skeleton might become that of a great saint ; 
but"— 

"How? become f" 

" Yes, such things have been seen. Once in possession of 
the bones, the story is put together ; the Pope is quite satis- 
fied to see what he has planted bear fruit. M. Basquiat de 
la House did a thing of the same kind. He had a small pro- 
perty in Gascony where he grew a poor wine that no one cared 
to purchase. Being at Kome, as Secretary to the Embassy,, 
he had one of these bodies given to him, and christened it 
himself by a name venerated in the country. The peasants 
received it with great pomp. A festival was established ; then 
a fair — and the bad wine sells." 

" Very good ; but it seems to me that the more taste I had 
for worshipping the saints and their relics, the more I should 
shudder at the thought of such mistakes." 

" Not at all ; you would do as others. My Juventia has 
been worshipped for two years past in Italy. Who has even 
thought of questioning the authenticity of her remains ? The 
incredulous care too little about the matter to discuss it, and 
the credulous are too prejudiced to inquire into it — not but 
that there are, from time to time, revelations and discoveries 
which we would willingly be spared. Father MabiUon, 
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it others, has cited some inconceivnljle ficts.* 
tet the^ (lid not erea give themselves the troable of read 
correctljr the inscriptions on the tombs that they explored, 
that such a one, honoured as a martyr, was afterwards d 
to have died peuxieably in his hed, and to have left, accord 
to cnstoin, and as the epitaph said, an inconsolable widoi 
Snch another, virgin and martyr, a certtun Argyiida, held a 
honour at Ravenna, turned out to have been interred by ti 
hands of an inconsolable husband." 

" And Juventia I " said the Marquis. '■ If tie same t 
were to happen to her?" 

" Do not be aftaid ; things are not managed so carelesal 
now. There was no inscription whatever at the spot wheJ 
her remains were found; only, in an adjacent wall, a stonC 
half-worn, bore marks of some letters, out of which they have 
made Juventia. Juventia, according to tradition, was a yonng 
Roman girl, whose heathen father tormented her to make her 
abjure Christianity. At length, he stabbed her to death. "Ha i 
story was too romantic to be lost ; it was, therefore:, bold 
declared, that the remains found were those of this yoTing' g 
and the miiacles soon followed. To bo more secure, tbe il 
scription has disappeared ; so Juventia is in foil po 
her title and honours. More than twenty towns have i 
of her relics already ; magnificent shrines have already rft*! 
coived her smallest bones. As for me, I have doDe liettcf 
still ; I have imagined — bnt come, I must show it to you." 

" I warn yon that yon will see nothing but two teeth and 
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In the middle of a room, on a magnificent bed, in the 
Boman style, was laid a woman. From the door, her face, 
somewhat bent down towards the sides of the window, was 
not visible ; but her hair was seen, falling in elegant disorder 
over a white neck and a velvet cushion, A white robe, bor- 
dered with purple, allowed a foot, an arm, and part of the 
bosom, to escape from beneath its folds. On the bosom, close 
to the heart, was a narrow but deep wound, from which fell 
some drops of blood. The robe was stained with it ; and the 
bed underneath likewise appeared soiled. 

"Well," said the abbe, "are you satisfied? This is, I 
think, such a relic as has seldom been seen." 

The Marquis stood thunderstruck. " But," said he, " you 
are jesting with me. Do you think of putting that into a 
church?" 

"Why not?" 

" If the showman of a set of wax figures were to have 
one of the same kind made, he would be forbidden to show 
it." 

" And it would be right. As for us, it is quite another 
thing. What do we intend, after all?— only to make the story 
of a martyrdom niore captivating." 

" An imaginary martyrdom I" 

" Imaginary, perhaps, but what matters it ? — the moral 
result will be produced." 

^^ Moral! — indeed I And those in whose minds you will 
have awakened, by this interesting — victim — only feelings 
of"— 

" Let them confess ! But answer my question. Is not the 
idea, in itself, one of the most ingenious ? " 

" You see that I admire it." 

" It is, however, an invention of Pontcarlier^s. He has 
even spoken of it to Cardinal Braschi, who considered it ex- 

VOL. I. T 
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eelleiit God knows how many saints will now be made up 
in this way I With the smallest bone to insert" — 

" What I the bones are there ?" 

** Of course. Do you not understand ? The fragment of 
the skull is here, above the forehead ; here is the hair. There 
are nine" — 

" They are red I " 

" Yes. I shall have them dyed, that they may correspond 
with the rest. This finger, ornamented by a ring, ia the <me 
in which we have put the finger bones."* 

" That hand is admirably dcHie." 

"Is it not?" 

" Where did you find a workman ?" 

" Again one of our reverend Fathers. They do a little of 
everything, as you know." 

" I did not know before that they worked in wax." 

" They cast cannon for the Emperor of China." 

" True ; and where is the rib ?" 

" There, under the wound ; it Ls visible — ^look I" 

" I think I see it ; but of what colour is it ?" 

" It is painted red. It was necessary, since the woimd is 
supposed to be quite fresh. As for the teeth, here they are— 
here, imder the lower lip; come to this side, you will see 
them.". 

The Marquis went round the bed ; but when he was in 
front of the face, he burst into a laugh, and began to clap his 
hands. "That is it I" cried he, "that is it I There never 
was a portrait more like." 

"At lastl" said the abbe; "you recognise it? it is veiy 
fortunate." 

* Figures of the same kind are to be seen at the present time in many pfaboei. 54 
long ago (1844) one was carried in procesdon in the town of ProTins, in France; audit 
-^r * was the present Bishop of Meaox, M. Allon, who led the ceremony. Six hundred pri^ 

T^'- - accompanied one of the most voloptaoos eflBgies that art, eren Pagan art, mrvt < 
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" Did she consent to sit ? '' 

" Yes ; but she did not know why. I only told her after- 
wards*" 

"And then?" 

" She called me impious, and an idolater." 

" The truth is, that it is going rather far, to put the efiigy 
of your mistress upon an altar in the cathedral of Meaux." 

" My dear fellow, three quarters of the Italian Madonnas, 
that we vie with each other in copying, were the mistresses of 
the painters. Raphael had no more seen die Virgin than I 
have Juventia. If the Fomarina is worshipped in Italy, 
Madeleine may quite as well be worshipped in France." 

"A heretic 1" 

"A Jupiter has become a St. Peter at Rome." 

" Very good ; but let us sum up the matter — a legend, 
some bones,> a little wax to cover them ; and it is before this 
that people are to be called to prostrate themselves I I 
confess I do not quite see in what our holy Church differs 
from Paganism in this particular. Between a divinity made 
out of such elements, and another honestly made out of no- 
thing, where is the difference ? " 

" And where is the necessity for a difference ? Christian 
or heathen, man is the same. For six thousand years past, 
he asks, as the Jews did of Aaron, for 'gods to go before 
him.' Well, here are gods I If we would be followed our- 
selves, we must appear at least to follow them. But what is 
the matter, that you look at me in. such a way ?" 

In fact, the abbe remarked an expression of seriousness in 
the countenance of his brother that was not habitual to hun. 
Notwithstanding a return of hilarity, as when he saw the face 
of the saint, he appeared thoughtful. The cynical coolness of 
the priest disgusted the profligate ; the mind hardened by vice 
was roused to indignation by contact with another mind de- 



jj^aded b^ falsehood. BcsidcB, it was the first time tbst h* 
bad sounded, witli soiug attention, the ideas of the abb^ on 
religion and religioue worship. Hitiierto, though he had im 
considered him a believer, he had been satisfied to see in bii 
a man carrying out his profession ; he had never 
iiim coolly jnalifying to himself the frauds of which ho migl 
be the instniment. 

These discoveries, therefore, produced a singular effect Uj* 
iiim. Had he been a nommal believer, it vfould perhaps hai 
led him to infidelity; as an infidel, it did not make him 
bel I t be began to feel that this could not be Chm 

t tv — that reUgion, in itself, could have nothing in comnw 

th th b senesa — in a word, that perhaps be was in tl 
w n n t to have aought to be better acquainted with - 
Th 1 tt ntiment was, however, as yet too vague for hi 
t ntu t express it ; above all, before a man so little fitt 
to imderstand him . 

" Hitlierto," said be, " I thought that I did not set a hi^ 
value on mankind. Priests, it would seem, put a still lowi 
estimate upon them." 

■'Because they know them better." 

" Then why such fine discourses on the dignity of maD, tl 
excellence of his faculties, and of his nature ?" 

" Because high-sounding words are absolutely nocessaty 
conceal the petty means employed. Two ways offer tha 
selves to us ; either to raise man to the level of ChristiaiiM 
or to bring down Christiaaity to the level of man. The 
w the surest aud shortest. We have taken it ; and yoa aea^ 
lidded he, casting a look of complacency upon the future d^ 
" that we succeed pretty well." 

'■ Let us say no more about it," said the Marquis. "fl( 
have had enough, and too much, of the image ; what is Ai 
original doing?" 



talk. 
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" The original is more unmanageable than ever. She has 
heard, I cannot tell how, of the arrest of her Bruyn. After 
having condemned him so strongly, she still loves him. As 
long as that man lives, it will be the same thing over and 
over again. Happily" — 

" You are mistaken. That man shall not be put to death. 
The injustice of the case begins to weigh upon my mind." 

" Do you mean to save him ?" 
' "Yes." 

*' After having had him arrested a week ago ?" 

" Yes." 

** You are losing your senses." 

" Perhaps ; but I am recovering my feelings.'^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Whilst the scandals of his Church were thus prepanng 
the Marquis to repent of his own faults, his victim, the unfor- 
tunate Cevenol, was sorrowfully bending his steps towards 
Paris, between two of the horse-patrol. At Meaux, nothing 
further had been dcme than to establish his identity, and. he 
was sent, as having been condemned by the Parliament of 
Toulouse, to the prisons of the Parliament of Paris. 

As he had not been able to prevail upon them to name the 
author of his arrest, he remained convinced that it was Father 
Bridaine. This thought weighed more heavily upon him than 
the remembrance of all his sufferings, or even the expectation 
of death. So much vileness beneath so much apparent com- 
passion, so much dissimulation beneath such frankness of 
manner, appeared to him, not without reason, the last possible 
extremity of human wickedness. 

When he foimd himself alone, in chains, on a little straw, 
in one of the damp dungeons of the Conciergerie, he was sur- 
prised at feeling himseK more calm. This dungeon was, as 
it were, the harbour. This adventurous character experienced 
a sort of satisfaction in resigning himself without a straggle, 
even without regret, into the hands of relentless fate. But 
lie was not formed to remain long in a state of quietude ; hi* 
very tranquillity became the source of anguish to him. 

In the perpetual necessity of falling back upon himseli^ he 
found himself inquiring, involuntarily, why he was so calm ; 
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and he felt that it was less from remgnation than indifferenod 
— less from submission than exhaustion. He was obliged tf$ 
own that thoughts of God had very little share in the peaott 
restored to him. Then came the bitter remembrance of hii 
state of mind, and his peace in days gone by. What a cosx^ 
trast to those times when his life was a petpetual sacrifice—* 
when God was his aU — when his first and last feeling in all 
things was to seek and to find all in God I He was going to 
die ; but rather endeavoured to harden himself against the 
terrors of death, than to soften these by divine hopes. He 
would sacrifice his life without regret ; but it was no longer 
a sacrifice that could be agreeable to God. ^e felt that be 
ought, above all, to forgive him who had betrayed him ; but he 
could not attain to this, and he dreaded to die with a feeling 
of hatred in his heart. Besides, he too had betrayed cuiotlier. 
He had heard himself called Judasy and that voice «till 
vibrated on his ear. If he did not obtaia pardon — ^and wl|ere 
could he turn to seek it? — he would hear that voice evefi on 
the scafbld, even before the tribunal of God. 

Two days after his arrival at Paris, he was seated at the 
same spot, motionless, cast down, and wearing out his feelings 
in this endless struggle, to which there seemed no issue, when 
a voice made him raise his head. His eyes suddenly kindled ; 
his hands stiffened ; the word Judas, that lay so heavily on 
his bosom, fell with a fearful smile from his lips, which were 
compressed with anger. The door had just opened, and the 
prisoner had recognised Bridaine. 

" Well, my friend," said the priest — ^but he stopped short ; 
he had not distinctly heard the C6venors exclamation ; and it 
was only on coming close to him, in the portion of the dun- 
geon where there was most light, that he had just perceived 
his face. ^* What ! " resumed he, " what is the matter ? do 
you not recognise me ? It is I T' 
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Tlie expression of Bruyn's countenance softened bcneatb 
the benevolent glance of the priest — a thongLt, a liglit fa 
jnrt crossed liia mind. " If indeed it were not he 1" cried he^. 

Bridaine at last nnderstood. He was surprised at j 
having thought of the Buspicinna that the prisoner might hsvi 
conceived. The less we have the intention of Itetraying ai 
other, the less do we seek to avoid all appearance of doing m 
Bnt he understood, at the same time, that he no longer i 
to justify himself. He laid his hand on Bruyn's shoiilde 
smiled, and shook his head, whilst he repeated — '' My po 
friend 1" then, without saying another word, he went and b 
down opposite, on the stone tench that Kurronnded the celL ! 

"It was not jou, God l>e praisodl" resumed the CSveng 
"Who was it, then?" and all his anger gloomily Fetume^ 
Bnt withont leaving time to the priest to answer, "No 1" 
he ; " No 1 I had rather not know ! Unfortimate being thst 
T am ! I was juBt now lamenting that I had sonae one I 
rnrse at my dying hour ; Gtod has removed tliis weight fM 
my mind ; and was I going to ask for it back again ? No Ir 
do not answer me 1" 

" I should not Lave answered," said the missionary. "B 

" But why leave me several days in an error which «■ 
torture to me? When I discovered your name" — 

" My name I Do you know my name ? Who has told it 
to you?" 

" You forget the letter." 

"What letter?" 

" The bishop's letter that you left on the fable." 

" I understand now." 

" You understand me. I saw that I was sold by hiia'4 
whom I had just spoken {without recognising him), aa of ■ 
only man in his Church whom I had trusted 1" 
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" Listen to me. Since that time I have not lost sight of 
yon. K you had not been brought here, I should have 
returned to Meaux to see you ; but, before we go farther, 
answer me, yes or no — Have you committed the crime for 
which you are condemned ?" 

" No." 

" God hears you ! " 

" I know it." 

" Repeat again to me that you are innocent." 

" I am ; of this crime, at least." 

*' Well, finish your story." 

" What I do you think you can save me ?" 

"Did I say so?" 

"Will you try?" 

" Perhaps." 

"Oh! my God, my God I" 

He burst into tears. The terrors of death seemed to have 
been brought back to him with the hopes of life ; but he still 
struggled, and he was indignant at being so moved. 

" Another humiliation ! " murmured he. 

" Proud thought !" said Bridaine, with severity. " Would 
you wish to remain unmoved, in presence of that which your 
Master and mine could not face without emotion? Would 
you wish it to be said that you had drunk, without flinching, 
that cup which He asked of God that it might pass from Him ? 
But come, I asked you for the end of your story." 

" I will endeavour to relate it. Where was I ? " 

"At the sermon at Nimes. You had just confessed to 
Father^to me. I had learned with indignation the man- 
oeuvres by which you had been made a Catholic. I had given 
you, not absolution — for you seemed unable to believe in it, 
but my blessing." 

" Yes ; I recollect. What good it did me I but I was not 
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wfirtliy of it. My heart, like an accursed, soil, long brouglit 
forth only fruits of Hhame and death. 

" I had Buhmitted to all that was required of me ; I had lost 
myself in the eyes of my brethren liy ray abjuration, iind wtui 
dishonoured in my own liy the public professbn of a raligion 
that I despised. 

" I expected my reward, but my reward did not 
had been agreed that Madeleine should be resfored lo me, and 
every day brought &esh pretests for putting it o£f. I wai' 
told that she was so happy in her uonwent that she would ni 
leave it till the last momeut, when ail was ready for our union. 
My affection was irritated by these interminable delays. I 
began to suspect that the opposition did not proceed from her; 
I trembled lest Borne new act of basenesB, which they did not 
yet venture to name to me, might be the price at which tiey 
had resolved to restore her to me. 

" My apprehensions made me anticipate the overtareB in- 
tended to be made to me at the first opportunity. I went U> 
Father Chamay. I threw myself into a passion ; but he was 
not a man to be displeased at insults which he was sure lo 
turn to account. He listened quietly to the end, and when 
I cried out; 'What is expected of me? have I not done 
enough yet?' 'My dear son,' said he, 'we cannot do too 
much for our salvation. Ton are, Giod be praised, a, Catholic ; 
but who can be sincere in his taith, and not wish that all 
should share it with him ? The greatest obstacle to the pro- 
greM of our preaching in this country is the minister Rabaut : 
help us to get rid of him.' I thought I would have nisheH 
upon him. Give up Rabaut I I, apostate as I was, would 
flooner have been cut to pieces in defending him 1 

" Chamay did not press the matter ; he had shot the arrow. 
Nothing now remained, he doubtleaa said to himself^ but W 
let ^e poison act. The poison did indeed act. 
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" I was worn out with weariness, impatience, and shame. 
Relations, Mends, all were estranged from me. The leaders 
of the Catholics only vouchsafed me a cold and contemptuous 
patronage. The only being in the world disposed — as I 
thought, at least"-— to love me still, and to share my disgrace, 
would, I began to fear, never be restored to me. 

" Despite of myself^ therefore, I recurred to my last inter* 
view with Father Chamay. The price that he had attached 
to Madeleine's deliverance, appeared to me, as at the first 
moment, so infamous, that under any circumstances, I should 
never be brought to entertain the thought of it ; so impossible 
was it, as I imagined, that the idea could even enter my mind ; 
but I found myself wishing that the condition imposed upon 
me had been a little more acceptable — a little less monstrous. 
I had accustomed myself to the idea of a demand upon my con- 
science, provided this demand was not too scandalous, and I 
extended little by little — ^like the animal that is tied up 
insensibly lengthening his rope — ^the circle of criminality in 
which I could venture to move. 

** I went back to the Jesuit. What was my object ? I did 
not define it to myself ; I followed I know not what infernal 
instinct. He guessed by my violence what progress I had 
Inade. He renewed his demand ; but coolly and decidedly. 
To give up Rabaut, or never to see Madeleine again ; there 
was, he said, no longer any oiiter alternative. I went away 
cursing him ; l^t it was no longer solely firom horror of the 
crime, it was also, it was chiefly, because I began to feel that 
I was drawn towards it I 

" The struggle was, however, still obstinate and painfiiL 
The expiation was beginning before the crime — even remorse 
is almost a state of peace compared to the torments of a mind 
that foresees remorse — that dreads and yet rushes towards iU 
Twenty times were these tortures of anticipation on the point 



of bringing me back to myself and to the past ; twenty times, 
after having exhausted the little strength left me in these last 
convulsive struggles, I fell back, worn out, into the whirlpool 
that was carrying me along with it. At last, I thought I hail 
found means of extricating myself. You remember thai I 
had become a Catholic only by becoming an infidel. Your 
HermoQ at Nimes had brought me back to a measure of lie- 
lief ; but the little good seed that bad fallen into my bean 
had long been swept away by these internal storms. 

" Suicide could not, therefore, appear a great cri 
It would save me from one for which I felt the greater h( 
the nearer I aeem.ed to committing it ; besides, I viewed it 
a reparation to be made to my former brethren for their tcati 
on my behalf. They would blame the means uaed, but tbpt 
would have the melancholy satiafaction of seeing that I 
bad found only despair and min in separating myself from 
them. One day, then, determined to have doae with life, I 
had wandered on the banks of the Gard since the monkiLg, 
and, strange to relate, had found in the solemn emotions of t 
last day, a sort of food that had its charms. I went back in 
thought to my pilgrimages of former times, when I used U> 
offer up my life to God in our Deserts. It was in -vain thai 
my conscience endeavoured to point out to me what a gulf 
there is between a sacrifice and a crime. The similarity d 
emotions almost effaced to my view the diversity of circum- 
stances. I wished to taste death ; I put off the moment, nol 
from fear, but, on the contrary, precisely because I did not fwl 
afraid, and that I was certain to be equally prepared, whetha 
sooner or later. I at laat decided that at the moment th( 
Bun should disappear behind the mountain, I should slowlj 
enter the river, the waters of which would soon after roll ova 
iny body. 

" I had still an hour to live. I sat down on a rock. Tl 
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Gard boiled at my feet. The breeze wafted towards me all 
the perfumes of the shore, all the murmurs of evening. Be- 
hind me were some olive-trees, some pine-trees, from whence 
the birds hailed the close of day ; before me was the orb 
with whose departure my life was to depart likewise — it was 
brilliant, isolated, and magnified already as it approached the 
horizon. 

" The shadows lengthened. Already those of the opposite 
bank were encroaching on the bed of the river. The stream 
flowed on in increased darkness every moment. It was my 
tomb that was preparing — and some stray shadows, that 
already stretched as far as my rock, warned me that it was 
time for me to go down into it. 

" I rose. As I stood, I was still out of the reach of the 
advancing twilight ; the sun gave me a last respite. My 
dazzled eyes were fixed upon it, but if I could have regulated 
its progress, I would neither have quickened nor slackened 
it. I needed, in order to shake off some lingering scruples, 
to resign all will of my own. It was no longer I who pur- 
posed to die ; it was the sun that commanded me not to 
survive it. 

" At length the mountain encroached upon its disk. The 
sentence was pronounced. I bowed my head, and went down 
to the river. The pebbles rolled under my feet. My fixed 
gaze followed them mechanically, as it had but now followed 
the sun's course. Did not they likewise trace out my path 
for me ? What could I do better than yield myself up, body 
and soul, to all that could save me the trouble and the crime 
of choosing for myself? 

" My feet already touched the water. Already on my knees 
in the river, I only waited the last farewell of the sun on the 
mountain, to abandon myself to the current. But suddenly 
I rose. I uttered a piercing cry. I drew back. There, 
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oppOHite to me, upon tli&t bank, wliere the brightness of t 
sun hiid hitherto prevented me &om JistinguiEhing objeol 
I had just perceived a man gazing at me, motionless, hia a 
folded. And in this man, I had recogoiaed Kaliaut. Uow 
long bad ho been watching me ? I have never known. Be- 
sides, his presence in that spot had nothing extraordinary 
in it. Obliged as he was to avoid all high roads, it was in. 
nnfrequeuted paths that he might be met the oftenest. But 
I had not seen him again since my abjuration. I, who bad 
not flinched beneath so many angry or sorrowful looks, had 
constantly apprehended meeting his glance ; and amongst tiu 
sufferings from which I longed to be released, that very c 
had come back upon my heart more poignant and more i 
portunate than ever that very day. 

" My strength was exhausted. This interminable day b 
worn down the last springs of my being. I ha*! only kept to I 
the last courage enough to die ; where should I find eaon^ . 
to live one moment longer ? I felt the ardour that had a 
tained me during a sleepless night and a day withoat food, 
suddenly give way. My knees failed me. I tried in vaia t> 1 
hold on by the rock. I fell down on the saml. Some vagH | 
sensatioDB of terror seemed to pass over my mind. Then^ 
remembered nothing more. 

" When I came to myself, I was lying ou a bed. I hw 
voices speaking in a low tone. Un my moving, a man aeai 
beside me rose. But my eyes were abeady closed again, ■ 
I thought I recognised him whose presence had almost R 
hilated me on the banks of the Gard. The man spoke. I 
was a different voice — it was that of Father Chamay ! 

" He informed me that I waa at Nimes, but he did i 
that it waa in the house of his Order. I had been fon 
the high road, at a short distance from the Gard. 
evident from certain indications, that I had beea hro 
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there. By whom ? I easily guessed. Chamay was eager 
to know, but I was silent. I had been taken in at a village. 
Charnay happened to be in the neighbourhood, and it was he: 
who had had me conveyed into the town. 

" He never lefk me, he loaded me with marks of interest and 
attention. I knew him too well not to tremble at his kind- 
nessesi. He could not come near me without my thinking 
that he was going to ask me for their payment. And could 
I doubt that this payment was still the same ? 

" He came to the point at last ; but so slowly, that my 
apprehensions had worn out all the courage and strength that 
I bad recovered. Besides, I was consumed by fever. My 
days were spent in perpetual drowsiness, and my. nights were 
sleepless ; in the intervals, the faculties left me were almost 
in a state of annihilation. The door was open to those 
terrors from which a seducer had everything to hope for. 

" He began by showing that his own mind was filled with 
^em. He appeared all at once to perceive and to shudder 
at the infidelity by means of which he had allowed me to 
be brought to hi» Church. I saw him casting looks of anguish 
upon me ; I heard him murmuring in secret the words : 
* Lost I — damned I ' One day, when I awoke, an immense 
black crucifix was before me ; and instead of teaching me to 
hope in the mercy of Christ, all the punishments of hell were 
described to me with a frightful coolness. That crucifix, the 
emblem of salvation, was now only an emblem of damnation 
to me. Night came on. These alarming thoughts mingled 
with my usual delirium. I seemed to be in the midst of 
flames — to hear the cries of the damned. Phantoms passed 
and repassed before me ; the image of Christ motionless on 
the cross, seemed to fix upon me eyes of flame. Was it 
merely the illusion of my senses ? When I recalled, long 
after, all the circumstances of these awful nights, I became 
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convinced that Iroud had had something to do witli it. 
have seen more than one Protestant conTerted in your 
vents by means of this description. Why Bhould there 
aoy Bcniple in eniploying them against us, when they 
been bo often resorted to in these houses against Cathol 
themselveB, in order to force from a delirious imaginatioQ 
vows which could not be obtained either from their heart 

" In my case, it was conscience that had to be vanqiushi 
I had to be brought 1« see a meritorious action, where I 
hitherto seen only a crime. My attempt at suicide, of wl 
Chamay had forced from me the avowal, marvellously sei 
his purposes. ' A great expiation alone,' said he, ' could 
absolve me. Ought I not to consider myself happy to atone 
for BO great an offence against G!od, for the benefit of th* 
Church?' As Hsr the Chnrch, I did not believe in tt; I 
scarcely believed in God, and I abhorred the man who spoke 
to me of either. And yet I listened to him, and learned to 
abandon myself wholly to him. I had ceased to have ai^ 
will of my own, and in some sort to live ; I had come to that 
point that I sought mechanically for some one who could 
think, act, and live for me. 

" What more can I tell you? His perseverance carried 
point. In order to expiate one crime, I consented to comi 
another. Thus, though hardly convalescent, given up, 
(.-orpse, into the hands of my pitiless master, I began to 
for means of satisfying him. 

" Treachery was rare in onr neigh bonrhood. It was a] 
without example that converted Protestants should 
their former brethren. I had therefore no difficulty in 
taining the time and place of an assembly to be held 
Hubaut. It was in one of our Deserts, the most worthyi 
that name. I knev the Epot, for assemblies had often. ~ 
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held there, and it had been considered so snitable that it had 
been called the Temple. Five or six roads led to a little plain 
surrounded by rocks, from the summit of which our sentinels 
could see a league round them. The issues hence were nu- 
merous. It would have required ten thousand men to surround 
us, with any hope of success. 

" The capture of the minister on the spot itself could not 
be dreamt of. But I knew the path by which he usually 
arrived ; I had accompanied him several times by it. This 
path, lost amongst the rocks, seemed made for an ambuscade. 

" The soldiers had to be brought there. It was no easy 
matter ; for to have caught sight of even one, at a league's 
distance, would have been enough to give the alarm through- 
out the country- I conducted them thither, two and two, 
disguised as peasants. In the course of ten nights and ten 
journeys, twenty were lodged in a spacious cavern, which was 
situated a few steps from the path. The Colonel was of the 
number ; he would not give up to any one else the pleasure 
and glory that he promised himself from this expedition. 

" I thought that my task was ended ; but at the last jour- 
ney, they detained me. The soldiers did not know the mini- 
ster by sight ; it was I who was to point him out to them. It 
was in vain that I entreated to be spared this odious office. I 
would have fled, but I was prevented and kept sight of. 

" There were still two days to pass before the one of the 
meeting. How long these two days were ! From time to 
time I succeeded in throwing oflf serious thought ; but it was 
only to be roused soon after to the frill weight of dreadfril 
suffering. When I remembered that I, who had formerly been 
the hope and example of my brethren, was now to send their 
leader to the scaffold, I repelled the abominable image as we 
repel a dream. It seemed as though the dream was about 
to end, and that I should find I was myself again. Yes, I 
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did find that I was myself again — but it was only U> detert 
myfielf yet more I When I stall see through these bars the 
dawn of my last day, it wiJl give me less alarm than did the 
dawn of the day on which I was to perpetrate my crime 
amidst those rocks, 

" The arrangements were made. Some soldiers, concealed 
twenty paces higher up, were to bar the passage at a conoerled 
signal. At the same moment, the others were to issue from 
the grotto, and the minister was to be taken between the two 
bands. It had been conceded that I should not appear. When 
the soldiers had left the cavern, I could glide out, go down 
the path, and flee. 

" My torture now began. Looking through a fisgure , 
the rock, I saw passing, at ten paces from me, all those 
whom I had formerly taken the same road. Few spoke 
greater part were serious and devout. Their hrows, bu 
by the scorching sun of Languedoc, stowed a peace to wh 
I compared, with bitterness, my owu disquietude, 
man, concealed from mo hitherto by others, stopped to ( 
breath — it was my father ! He took off his hat, wiped I 
forehead. How old he had grown 1 How plainly : 
might be i«ad in those wrinkles 1 I long watched those i 
hairs, of which I was going to be the disgrace. After lie 1 
disappeared, my eyes still followed his steps. 

"I foU my arm puSled— ' Is it he? is it he ?' said 
soldiers hastily. ' No,' said I. But it was indeed one of I 
ministers, Paul Vincent. The soldiers stamped with 
feet; their leader hhn self evidently had to restrain bimselCl 
order to allow suth a prey to escape him. But when, i 
slant after, they perceived two others, two together — '' 
he? — which of the two?' said they, almost aloud; 
thought they would have rushed out of the cavern will 
even allowing them to reach it. ' No, said I ; 
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the one nor the other.' It was the pastors Encontre and 
Guizot, two names, next to that of Babaut, the most vene- 
rated by us, and best known in the province. 

" I could no longer breathe. Three already I^-one more, 
and it must be he I for it was very rare to have four in an 
assembly, and generally there were only one or two. Three 
already 1 What if he should not come ? or if, at least, he 
was to pass by another road ? But no ; I felt that I was 
about to drink the cup, even to the dregs. It would have 
seemed to me almost unjust that, after having been brought 
to consent to the crime, I should not be condemned to perpe- 
trate it. But it appeared as though God took pleasure in 
putting oflf the.moment. I was not sufficiently overwhelmed ; 
I had not yet sufficiently tasted of infamy. 

" A woman approached. She walked with difficulty ; but 
you would have said that she gained strength as she ap- 
proached those mountains where she came to seek God. That 
woman was my mother. She passed on. The hour drew 
near. Some few worshippers who were late, some trembling 
old men, passed likewise. The soldiers murmured; their 
leader began to be angry. I began almost to hope. 

" After a few moments of silence and solitude, steps were 
again heard. I looked — there was a fearful noise in my 
head ; an iron hand tightened my temples. I had not seen 
him yet, but I was about to see him. Four young men, 
whose eyes were on the watch, came forward cautiously. This 
was his guard on great occasions, and more than once I had 
formed part of it. He himself smiled at these fears. *• A 
guardian in heaven,' said he, * is better than four here below.' 
But in spite of himself^ he was surrounded by an active watch- 
fulness. Even in our assemblies, besides those who watched 
on our account, there were always some who were only occu- 
pied with him. 



" The young men had jiifit pasBeil liy us. I descried him. 
He was twenty or five- and- twenty paces IjehinJ tbenj. One 
miin only ftccompanied himj it was Fabre ctf Nimes, father 
of one of the four advanced guard. 

" What happened then •' I scarcely saw — I gcaroely heard. 
He was only ten paces off, and I hod not stirred. ' This time 
it is he, it is he,' said the Colonel. I think ttuit I tried to say 
no, b>it my altered countenance had answered yes. The 
soldiers grasped their muskets convulsively. The Colonel 
one foot oil the threshold of the cavern, ready to rush lorwi 
the first. But suddenly a whistle was heard. I saw Kal 
atop, fall back, and disappear amongst the rocks. 

"In a moment, all the soldiers were outside. They nn 
forward, but Fabre stopped them. Instead of fleeing with Ibo 
minister, he had posted himself in the midst of the puth. 
cried out that they must pass over his body hefore taking 
another step. Tliey fell upon him and knocked him down. 
But it took up a moment, and Rabaut was already at a dis- 
tance. Several aoldiers rushod on in pursiut of hini. They 
searched all the rwka in the neighbourhood; they climbrf 
up all the heights. Twenty balls were ready for him, in cms 
they could not take him alive. At last he was perceived, but 
out of reach. He waa on horseback, galloping off. 

" I had remained in a comer of the grotto, almost annilii- 
lated. The joy of his escape did not take away the recoUectiia 
of what I had doue for bis destruction ; the visible interven- 
tion of the hand of Providence on his behalf seemed to *il 
to my treachery all the horror of sacriiege. 

" The Colonel waa furious. A BolJier of the other poet 
been observed by one of the four young men. It was 
who had given the alarm, and the cry of joy with which 
had hailed the miraculous escape of the pastor had 
heard. The Colonel, on hearing this cry, had well nigli 
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the soldier through the body. I heard his imprecations ; even 
the soldiers seemed terrified by them. 

" Old Fabre was brought to him. He gave orders, still 
swearing, to keep him a prisoner. * Quick I ' said he, * quick I 
— his hands behind his back. To Nimes, to Nimes I and to 
the galleys r * Obey,' said Fabre ; and he held out his hands. 

" But the son had remained near. He threw himself before 
the Colonel — * Not him I ' cried he ; * not him. Would you 
take a man of that age to the galleys ? can you think of it ? 
He would die before he reached them. Take me — ^take me.' 
And he had already snatched &om the hands of a soldier the 
cords with which they were going to bind his father. 

" The debate was long and fearful. It was not only the 
Colonel who refused to listen ; it was the old man who en-: 
treated them not to listen to his son. * You say that I shall 
die before reaching the galleys? Well, be it so; I shall 
escape them, but you would remain there, twenty, thirty years 
— ^no, no ! It is I, it is I you must take.' 

" The son began again and again ; the soldiers paused— ^ 
uncertain — affected. 

" The infamous Colonel at last burst into a laugh. * You 
want to go to the galleys, do you ? ' said he. * You shall have 
enough of them. Take them both ' — 

" But before he had ceased speaking, the son had snatched 
a sabre from the hand of one of the soldiers, and, leaning his 
back against a rock, cried out, * Both !— come, if you will. 
It is voluntarily that I have come here. If you will take me 
against my will, you shall not take me alive.' 

" Several soldiers were about to rush on him with their 
bayonets. The father then cried out with tears, that he con- 
sented to the exchange. The Colonel seemed to comprehend 
that in fact his honour was concerned in not laying hold by 
force of a man who had voluntarily given himself up. Ha 
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ordered them to let the father go. The son no longer resiBted* 
But they were not allowed even time to embrace each other. 
In a moment, the prisoner and the soldiers were out of 
sight. 

^' The father had not been able to follow them. He had 
returned and sat down at the spot where his son had given 
himself up. I saw him ; I heard his sobs — ^and even now I 
ask myself how it was that I did not dash my head against 
the sides of the cavern I It is said that there are countries 
where the assassin is bound to the dead body of his victim. 
There I was, bound to mine ; but it was not a dead body I I 
had to be tortured by my victim's tears, sobs, and looks, my- 
self unobserved ; but they did not the less pierce my soul to 
its very depths, like burning weapons. 

" Now, I was on the point of going out of my concealment ; 
of throwing myself at his feet ; of confessing all. Whether he 
pardoned me or not, I cared but little, provided the horrible 
secret was no longer shut up within me. Again, on the con- 
trary, I seemed to find some alleviation in thinking that he 
did not know it, that he would never know it, and that there 
would be no one but myself to curse me. Even this melan- 
choly consolation was about to be taken from me. I saw his 
son's three companions come to him. They had witnessed, as 
I understood, this lamentable scene from a distance. They 
took the old man's hands ; they wept in silence. 

" * And do you know,' said one of them at last, * do yoa 
know who betrayed us?' 

" * Hush I ' said another, * why should we tell him ?' 

"*Why not, children?' said old Fabre. 'Tell me— teD 
me. The blow will not be the more cruel.' 

" He was mistaken. My name made him start. He re- 
peated it several times, and I saw that he covered his face 
with his hands. 
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" * But who told you ?' resumed he. ' How is it known? 
Is it sure?* 

" ' Too sure/ said they. * He is remembered to have been 
seen going out of Nimes one night with two soldiers, and the 
next morning, very early, he was met alone. He has brought 
them here two and two at a time. Come, let us go in.' 

" I had only time to thrust myself into a recess. Two of 
them came in. It was Madeleine's two brothers I The other, 
as I understood, had remained with the poor father, who would 
not come in. They went over the grotto. Some fragments 
of food attested the long stay of the soldiers. They discovered 
the opening whence the path could be seen. * They ob- 
served us, doubtless,' said one, * from hence ; and who knows?' 
— he paused. *What?' said the other. *Who knows if he 
was not there, himself to give the signal ?' — it seemed to me 
that they shuddered at this idea. I saw them go out pre- 
cipitately, as if they had feared to be contaminated by remain- 
ing longer where a traitor had been. 

" At the first rumour of the event, the assembly had broken 
up, and the crowd had fled ; but as it was known, almost as 
soon, that the soldiers were gone, many returned. They 
wished to see a spot, henceforward so sadly memorable. Fabre 
was already surrounded by friends. I heard the conversations 
— ^the accounts — and my name, always my name I 

" The grotto was full of people. I shrunk into the farthest 
depths of my hiding-place, like a reptile. At last I found my- 
self on my knees, in a species of grave ; but I still heard all 
that passed. There was a general movement, then a deep 
silence. I understood that they were about to pray. A voice 
well known to me, that of the Pastor Vincent, began by, * Our 
help be in the name of God ; ' but instead of continuing, ac- 
cording to custom, by the confession, he slowly repeated, three 
times, * Our help be in the naiD'"^ " "^^-^ 1^ 
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" Never had preacher said so much in so few words ; nena; 
had so mneh Rorrow been manifest beneath bo ranch iaith aa) 
courage. This waa all his prayer. He feJt that each i 
present had completed it sufBcicntly, and that by prolonging 
it he should hut weaken the affecting impression pmducedi 
Ho therefore opened the Bible ; and it was to wound i 
afresh. It was with alarm that I heard him begin, with ■ 
trembling; voice, the story of the Passioa. He had scarceljl 
reached the third verse before all present had cau^t l" 
fearfiil appropriateness of his words ; — 

" ' Then entered Satan into Judas snmamcd Iscariot, beial 
of the number of the twelve. And he went his way, and c 
mnned with the chief priests and captains, how he might b 
tray him unto them. And they were gliid' — 

"A low murmur, a suppressed shudder, accompanied thai 
words ; you would have said, to judge by their florroiri 
attention, that it was ihe 6i^ time that they had heud l! 
dark tale. From time to time they appeared to forget 9 
Silent and impressed, they followed out Christ's leog^en 
agony. But the pitiless historian had not lost ^glit of tl 
traitor ; and his name, thrown in here and there, as if to a 
a shade over the picture, brought hack every moment 
muTB to their lips and indignation into their hearts : — 

" 'And truly the Son of man goath, as it was dcit 
but woe unto that man by whom he is betrayed I ' 

" And further on ; — ' Judaa, betrayest thou the Son al a 
with a kiss?' 

" I thought that the minister was going to speak cbi 
passage he had just read ; but what could he have added J 
that which all had feit? He closed the book, and cla^ied bi 
hands. For a long time he remained motionless, 
raised to heaven f then — hut why should I try to repeat h 
prayer to you ? Ah I in your pompous cathedrals, yon k 
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not what it is to pray in a carem, ynih. death or captivity in 
prospect, a few steps from the spot where one of the members 
of the flock has just been torn from the arms of a father I 
Well, I, who was the author of the catastrophe, found plea- 
sure in mourning with my victims. Treachery, remorse, the 
dreadful future, all were for an instant forgotten. I went 
back two years of my life ; I had recovered my fervour, my 
faith, my purity of times past. I should have felt able to 
finish that prayer which had been begun so eloquently. Not 
did I fall back upon my own wretchedness till I heard him 
pray for me. 

" They went away. I had longed for this moment ; and yet 
when it came, I shuddered — I was afraid ; it seemed to me as 
though I had just been present at my own funeral, and that 
the crowd was leaving me, cold and lonely, in a comer of the 
burial-ground. At last, I went out ; the day was closing in. 
I waited for night to leave the place ; but I had not courage 
to follow the path. It was across the rocks that I passed to 
regain the high road. 

" I had remained, since my illness, at the house of the 
Jesuits. When I returned there, I wished to speak to Char- 
nay. He refused to see me, and it was intimated to me, the 
day after, that I was to quit the house. I learned that the 
Colonel had thrown upon me the ill success of the expedition ; 
and they were well pleased not to have to pay me for my 
services. I made but a bad traitor ; these gentlemen do not 
like half measures. When I ventured to speak of Madeleine, 
they laughed at me ; and I could see clearly enough that they 
had never had any intention of restoring her to me. 

" The event had made a great noise in the country. The 
Duke de Mirepoix, governor of Languedoc, offered not to send 
young Fabre to the galleys, on condition that Rabaut would 
quit the kingdom. Eabre had written to the pastor, entreat- 
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ing him to refuse ; the pastor had. replied, with the nnaniniaiis 
approhation of the churches, that nothing in the world would 
induce him to abandon hie flock. Fabre had juet been s 
to Toulon. 

"I dared no longer show myself; the very children had I 
learned to turn away from me. The only resource left waa U 
die, or to leave the country. I had no longer any thoughts off 
dying ; I feit as if condemned to live, and condemned in 8i 
a way, that it was nselesa to reEist the decree. I resolvei^ I 
then, to leave the country. I had already thought of it, when J 
I believed that Madeleine was to bo restored to me. I intended I 
taking her to seek, in some distant land, that repose which 1 1 
imagined that she could not And, any more than myeeli^ is I 
our native country. 

" I had, as a convert, the odious right of forcing my fatlurJ 
to give me enough to live upon away from home,* I wmta I 
to him, declaring that I did not mean to avad myself of thk I 
right, and that I hod rather starve than do so. I ask«d liii%J 
as an alms, for some money to pay my passage ; he eent n 
what I had asked for, but without one word of reply, 
prepared for reproaches ; this silent malediction forced t 
tears irom me than I had yet shed. 

" I set oat for Bordeaux, where I purposed embarldnglbll 
the colonies. I was only to stop at Toulouse, to draw at li 
merchant's of that town the amoimt of the bill I had recHi 
from my father. This merchant, whose name was Caltta, w 
one of the most respectaiile Protestants of the place, 
ceivcd me with a degree of kindness that almoEt siirpiiMJ I 
me, BO thoroughly did it eeem to me that my story must U [ 
stamped upon my forehead. But hardly had he read nj I 
name, when a painful surprise was manifest on his counts J 
nance. He began to count out the money, without saying* J 

* Edict of June 17, ISei. 
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word ; his hand trembled. At last, he asked me, hesitatingly, 
if I was a relation of the person whose abjuration — he did 
not venture to say more — had recently made so much noise. 
I cast down my eyes ; he sighed, and asked me for my father. 
* He is,' I said, * as well as he can be, after' — I did not finish 
the sentence. * Yes,' said he ; * I know what it is to lose a 
son.' * Has one of your sons abjured 1 ' I exclaimed. He felt 
that I was glad of this news, as one is to find a companion in 
misery. He gave me his son's address, adding that he seldom 
saw him, but that he had not ceased to love him. This 
was a delicate way of telling me that I did not excite his 
horror. I admired a charity that could rise above such aver- 
sions. I compared it, in spite of myself, with that blind 
hatred, so general amongst you, against deserters from your 
Church. 

" I went to see Louis Galas ; but I found only a sad bigot, 
whose conversation effaced the little Romanism I had retained 
from my residence with the Jesuits. He completed my dis- 
gust, by openly taking the defence of my conduct against my 
own feelings. He very nearly congratulated me on having 
had an opportunity of rising above the vulgar laws of con- 
science and honour, on behalf of such a sacred cause. 

" Through his means, however, I became acquainted with 
his elder brother, Mark Anthony, whose character and feelings 
had a singular analogy with my own. Although an infidel, 
he had not abjured, and it was precisely on account of the 
advantages offered him by abjuration, and from respect for 
others. The Protestants of large towns appeared to us in our 
mountains, viewed from a distance, as much better off than 
ourselves. It is true, you leave them more undisturbed ; but 
of what privations and grievances unknown to us did they 
feel, do they still feel, the discouraging influence I They are 
allowed to make their fortunes in trade ; and many, by dint of 



their pnibity,* do grow rich iu this pursuit j but as for those 
who Beelt for something more than mawj, whioUever waj 
they tiirn, there is a harrier raised up in their iiatb. Ths 
magistracy, the bar, public inatnictioit, medicine, public oSicea 
of ail kinds, the smalkst as well as the greatest, all ivre im- 
penetrably clused against them ; nothing is open to them, ex- 
clusive of trade, but that laborious and rugged path of the 
ministry, where, at every step, they come in contact with til* 
Bcaffold of some one of their predecessors. Biit few in town 
have strength and courage to enter upon it. It requires om 
to be inured from in&incy to this hard and wandering liie — ts 
get gradually accustomed to daily and hourly perils, 

" The elder Calos would, I tkiuk, have had aa much W 
more courage than anyone ; but he had not felt a sufficicntlf 
serious call to the ministry, and he had given up, conacies- 
tiously, the necessary studies. Full of talent and amUtiod, 
detesting the humble labours of commercial life, he had fUl 
condemned to vegetate by tlie side of the paternal desk, with- 
out a profession, without prospect. Idleness had led to vice; 
and vice to infidelity. A multitude of new tortu«uU> kad 
filled up the fatal void in his esistcnce ; indeed, I soon pa- 
ceived that he cherished the project of getting rid of life 
soon as he felt decidedly weary of it. 

" Such was Mark Anthony Colas when I knew him ; 
few days I was his intimate friend ; he persuaded 
remain at Toulouse. ' I had no occasion,' he said, 
emigrating ; I coiild easily live unknown, in such a. 
town ; I had only to ciiango my name.' 
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" I began to like this idea ; my wish was to remain. But I 
must support myself and by what means ? * Bah I ' replied 
Galas ; " in a town there are always resources.' I pressed 
him farther. At last he pointed out to me a resource, which, 
he said, had hitherto never failed him — it was gambling. 
'Playr cried I; *what if I lose?'— * You will not' lose.' 
' But if I do lose ?' I repeated. — ' If you should lose ? Well, 
you will do what many others have done — what I shall do 
likewise if I lose.' 

" He frightened me, and I allowed myself to be led by him. 
I yielded to the influence of vice, as I had done to that of 
fenaticism, without passion, without enjoyment. You would 
have said that I myself became the cool executioner of some 
inexorable decree directed against me. It was not, however, 
without great agitation, that I passed the threshold of a 
gambling-house for the first time. I called to mind, with 
horror, all that I had heard related of these haunts, where so 
many had left their fortune, honour, and life. The remem- 
brance of good made a last effort to stop me on the extreme 
verge of evil. It was in vain ; but evil, on the other hand, at 
the very moment that I yielded entirely to its dominion, did 
not succeed in diverting my mind. * The first day,' I had 
said to myself, ^ I shall gain ; the second, I shall lose ; the 
third — ^we shall see.' And, in fact, the first day I did gain ; 
the second, I lost; the third, I came back ready to throw 
upon the table all that I had left. 

" Whilst I was waiting for my turn, a voice, but too well 
known — ^that of the Colonel — suddenly attracted my attention. 
He was in an adjoining room (the one in which supper was 
served after play), with all that was most corrupt, whether of 
men or women, in Toulouse. I could, without showing my- 
self^ see him holding forth in the middle of a group ; I even 
thought I heard my own name. I drew near gradually. He 



vos in the raidst of relating' Ms la^t campaign, as he said, 
and his ambuGcade in the Dtscrt ; he had just finished telling 
how Ealmut had escaped, how he hod taken f abre instead of 
Kabaut, and at liist, tlie son instead of tlie father. His 
hearers were laughing ; and indeed, the story, as arranged b}* 
him, was almost comic. But when, thinking he had finished, 
they were dispersing — ' You think you are come to the end,' 
said he — ' you do not yet know the most curious part of it' 
They came back ; I slipped in amongst the crowd to about 
three steps &om him. 'You remember,' resumed he, 'Uie 
poor simpleton, whom we had brought to do all we wanted, 
with the name of his Madeleine. The best part of it ia, ibil 
whilst he was led hy speaking to him of her, she was not tht 
less led, though, as you shall see, in a different way, \^ 
speaking to her of him.' Then was unfolded, to the giut 
diversion of my neighbours, the abominable scheme, that I 
might have suspected, but that I never could have imagined 
to be so terribly perfidious. 

" Madeleine, then, had daily received news of a 
as thoKc that were brought to me of her. Long before 
abjuration, when I had scarcely begun to entertain thouj 
of it, it had been announced to her as aecomplished ; it 
I who desired, who recommended her to follow my exai 
Stronger in mind than I, this first stroke had not al 
her ; a Becond waa in store for her. For some wi 
heard nothing of me ; she wept over me in silence, bot 
wished to hear nothing further of me. At last ^e 
brought to aak what had become of me ; then they 
tended not to be able to venture a reply. She pressed 
At last they told her that I was just married. But tl 
who sought to convert her gained nothing again this time 1 
their falsehoods. Happier than I was, she had still God 
het ; she wept, but she was not vanquished. 
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" This narrative threw me into a state of the most varied 
emotions. I was happy and proud to find that Madeleine was 
as pure, as worthy of my former self as ever ; but there was 
not one of these details which did not show me, at the same 
time, how unworthy I now was of her. In short, even in the 
midst of these revelations, where she appeared to me so firm 
and so courageous, the triumphant air of the narrator let me 
know that I had not come to the end; and I waited, with 
increasing anxiety, for a conclusion that I trembled to find 
little in accordance with the beginning. 

" He then began to tell how that, having had opportunities 
of seeing Madeleine, he had been pleased with her. The part 
that he acted in the conversions of the province, through 
bis regiment, gave him access to the convent. He had found 
means of speaking to her alone ; he had evinced admiration 
for her constancy, and compassion for her misfortunes. A 
proficient in the arts of seduction, he had invariably remained 
respectful and serious. She had accepted without distrust 
the offer of his assistance in escaping from that odious house. 
One night, therefore, he had carried her off. He intended, as 
he said to her, to take her immediately to her parents ; then, 
appearing to reflect that she would not be in safety there, at 
least at first, he had offered her an asylum at the house of a 
noble lady that she knew by name. * I did not even speak of 
accompanying her,' added he. * She got into my carriage ; 
she saw me close the door respectfully ; the trick was played ; 
the bird was taken.' 

" ' Bravo, Colonel I ' exclaimed a young officer, who was 
listening behind me. The Colonel, turning round, saw me. 
I observed him turn pale ; he seemed as if he was going away 
— the story being done. 

** ' What next,' they cried out, * what next I ' and they 
followed him laughing, for they had no idea but that he was 
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in jest, and that this species of flight was only to excite their. 
curiosity ; hut I pressed forward before the others, and 
iitg myself in front of him: ' ^Vhat next, sir?' said I. 
tone which it was e^tey to eae had nothing of pleasaiiliy 

" But this sadden atta<:k hod already restored bis presencff 
of mind ; he stopjwii, and with profound disdain said, ' What 
next ? do you take me for some one that may be questioned 
— Of that may he made to sjieak by threatening'?' 

" ' You shall speak 1 ' I cried nut 

" I had already seized him by the arm ; but his friends 
threw themselves upon me. Galas, who would have defendeil 
me, could not even approach us ; in an instant, we were bntb 
turned out. I was beside myself; I wanted to hasten to the 
Hotel de Ville, and lay a complaint before the magiBtrale*. 
Galas laughed at me : 'A complaint for a scene in a gambling- 
houae ! — a complaint against the Marquis dc Narniere, the 
right hand of the clergy in the province I' There was, be* 
sides, added he, a certain magistrate, David de Baadrigne, 
the sworn enemy of the GaJas family, who would at once he 
mine if ho knew 1 was their friend. In short, I mast either 
swallow the aflront, or ask for satisfaction, sword in hand, 

" A duel I here was another of those things the very name 
of which, from a lingering remnant of my former feeling)^ 
seemed to me an outrage against the most sacred laws ; bnt 
it was ordained that I should destroy all that I bad wor- 

shipped. An hour later, I was at the comer of the street 

a sword under my arm — waiting for the Golonel to come ont 
He came out ; I went up to him. Galas kept a. few paces oB. 

" ' Sir,' said I, ' you cannot of course expect that the thing 
should pass in this way. Answer — or defend yourself,' 

" But he, without even stojiping, said, ' These people are 
really strangely insolent.' Then, half turning round, as if 
i beggar — 
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" * But, my good fellow, where did you ever see a gentle- 
man cross words with a common person ? ' 

" I rushed upon him — ^I laid hold of him. 

" * You shall either defend yourself or die,' I repeated. 

"Did I really mean to kill him if he reftised to fight? 
no ; God is my witness that I did not mean it. What would 
I have done ? I cannot tell ; but already, as I grasped him, I 
asked myself what I ought to do. I was nlore vigorous than 
he. It was in my power to stab him ; but that alone would 
have deterred me, if even I had wished it at first. 

" At last I thought that he put his hand to his sword — I 
let him go — and scarcely was his arm free, when the ball of 
a pistol grazed my cheek; but I had had time to see him 
raise his weapon. I had thrown myself on one side, and at 
the very moment that the fire flashed, I heard a cry ; in 
throwing my arms forward, as if to parry the blow, I had 
stabbed him. The windows were opened — the street was 
lighted up. Galas drew me away ; I remained for some days 
concealed at the house of a friend of his. I learned that 
search had been made at his lodgings. He declared that he 
had left me shortly after our expulsion, and neither knew 
what I had done, nor what had become of me. The affair 
was, however, being actively investigated ; nothing was 
spoken of but the attempt to assassinate the Marquis de 
Namiers. The description of the culprit, as exact as it 
could be given, had been sent everywhere; and a sum of 
money was promised to whoever should lead to my dis- 
covery. 

" Although I had no fear as to the intentions of my host, 
I resolved to quit Toulouse. To live in confinement was a 
punishment to me ; I wanted air and space, even if I had to 
risk at every step my liberty and my life. I set out : a long 
beard and ragged clothes gave me the appearance of one of 
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those wandering beg'gare, who are allowed ia the south by the 
patrol to beg; through the country. 

"This half-saviige life, after I had submitted to it for 
some days as a necessity, was about to appear to me under 
quite a new aspect. I shall never forget the matnent when 
this strange transformation took place. It waa evening, l» 
the side of the high road, on the edge of a wood in which I 
was going to seek a shelter for the night. Around me were 
trees; before nie, hills, behind which the sun was about to 
disappear — the whole scene, in short, of the banks of the 
Gard ! But here, beneath my feet, instead of the river dark- 
ening and murmuring, was the high road — silent and while 
— the high road, my only home now, as the waters of iitt 
Gard had appeared to me my only asylum when I resoind 
to end my days there. It seemed to me as if I were agnn 
at the spot, at the foot of the same rock where I hrfj 
fiillen, when I observed Eabaut, The road had miraculc 
covered the lied of the river. My condemnation seemed 
be written there, where the crime was lo have been 
initted ; my life, instead of ending, was to drag' on tnde 
nitely from road to road, from village to village, from 
to town, until the voice within, that cried out ' Go on) 
should tell me to stop. And in this way, from road lo 
from village to village, from town to town, I have react 
in two years, the place where you found me. Never, dn 
these two j^ars, have I slept under a habitable roof; ne 
hae a second night found me in the same place. 8 
like the penitents of the first centuries, at the doc 
churches, I have never crossed their thrcBhold. As the 
of God, I felt unworthy to enter them; as the priest's how^ 
could not have entered them without horror ; and 
a priest passed by me, that my indignant heart did not 
mur at the sight of him ; ' Thanks to you — thanks to yon i 
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yoturs, I am here I' Do you now understand what I felt at 
Meaux when I asked ahns of you ?" 

" I understand," said Bridaine ; " have you done ?" 

" I have done." 

" You have not told me all. What has become of Made- 
leine?" 

" I am quite ignorant." 

"Quite?" 

" Quite ; I had laid upon myself as a law never to inquire. 
What should I gain by it ? K she is pure, the remembrance 
of her would but aggravate my remorse. K she is fallen, 
I should have to weep for her, and accuse myself of her 
ruin." 

Bruyn spoke the truth ; he knew nothing of the fate of 
his betrothed. We have seen that she was at Meaux. Let 
us relate, before going further, how she had come thither. 

The Marquis had detained her at Toulouse. Though free 
at first, at least apparently, she had gradually become his 
prisoner. He thought it amusing to put in practice what he 
had seen only in romances. But it was lost labour. Both 
persuasion and threatenings had failed against Madeleine^s 
virtue. He soon saw that he must either give her up, or 
have recourse to violent measures, which he disliked using, 
for he had, resolute though he was, been influenced by his 
victim. He was angry with himself for respecting her so 
much. He detained her from self-love, and would, in fact, 
have been glad to get rid of her. 

It was the abbe who came to his assistance. The priest 
boasted that he would be more successfril than the soldier ; 
he pretended that before a month was over, he would bring 
Madeleine to the point to which the Marquis had not been 
able to bring her in a year. 

He had therefore brought her to Meaux. A month — a 
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year, had elapsed^ and l^e seducer in the caasoek had had 
no better success than the other. 

^* You have, then, nothing farther to tell me?'' resumed 
Bridaine. 

" No." 

" Nothing to ask of me ? " 

" No. Stop — ^yes — I have two things to ask yoiu" 

** Let me hear them." 

" The one is, to accompany me when they take me." 

"Be it so. But I hope"— 

" Let us hope for nothing. Do you promise me ?" 

" I promise." 

" But I tell you beforehand, that it is a friend I want, and 
not a confessor." 

" Unhappy man ! would you reject" — 

"All that does not proceed from God. I desire to be 
taught how to approach Him ; I will not let any one come 
between me and Him." 

" Are you, then, become a Protestant again ?" 

" I am becoming a Christian again." 

" A Christian I to refuse" — 

" All that does not proceed from Gtod : I have said so 
already. Would you like better to have found me an infidel 
again?" 

Bridaine sighed. He could not in truth conceal from him- 
self, that a submissive infidel, ready to confess, would have 
shocked him, at first sight, less than a man refusing from 
conviction his assistance as a priest. Rome has always been 
infinitely more indulgent to those who do not believe at aE 
than to those whose belief is different from her own ; and tf 
would be very difficult, not to say impossible, for a priest 
always to escape from this strange influence. We have seen 
that Bridaine himself, at Nimes, offered of his own accord « 
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simple blessing to Bruyn ; and now he was alarmed at the 
idea of letting him die without giving him officially — what ? 
— that pardon which he knew to be of no avail unless rati- 
fied by God. 

" No/' resumed he, ** I cannot. If I accompany you — 
where you say — ^it must be as a priest." 

" Well, let us say no more about it. I had one thing more 
to ask you." 

" Speak." 

" There is but one forgiveness in the world, that could 
appear to me, when dying, a pledge of the forgiveness of God." 

" I understand you." 

" Try and let me see him before I die, who alone can g^ve 
it to me. Is he still at Meaux ?" 

" He is at Paris ; but I do not know where." 

" Have you no trace of him ?" 

" None." 

" Then there is no hope ? But no—stay— do you know 
M. deGebelm?" 

" The orientalist ? No. But if it only requires to go and 
see him" — 

" You would go ? Well, in God's name, go to him. He 
is M. Babaut's friend. He cannot but know where he is." 

" I shall go. Farewell, my son." 

" Farewell — ^Father. Your blessing at Nimes did me good." 

" Receive it once more. Farewell." 

The prisoner rose up, as if to accompany the priest. The 
noise of his chains reminded him that he could but advance 
one step. He stopped. 

" You see," said he. 

" What matters it, if the soul be free ?" 

"Yes; but if it is not?" 

And he sat down again sorrowfully. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Bridaine, however, after having ahnost promised to save 
the Cevenol, did not know how to enter upon the business ; 
he even considered it very fortunate, that this faint ray of 
hope had not dazzled the prisoner too much, for he could not 
conceal irom himself that it might easily vanish* Under 
Louis XV., justice did not easily let go her prey. Notwith- 
standing the wise decrees that Louis XIV. had thrown in the 
way of former errors, the latter were far from having been all 
rejected. " When M. de Malesherbes," says Morellet, " had 
read my Inquisitor's Manual, he said to me, ' You think that 
you have collected extraordinary facts, and unheard-of proceed- 
ings ? Well, that jurisprudence is very nearly our criminal 
jurisprudence in all points.' " It was true. The judges were 
generally better than the system of justice, but they were not 
to be trusted. Every accused person was considered guilty ; 
a condemned person still more decidedly. It might easily 
happen that Bridaine could move the judges by the recital 
of Bruyn's misfortunes, and yet that Bruyn should not the 
less suffer for the honour of the Parliament of Toulouse, and 
of justice in general. The life of an obscure individual was 
beginning to count as something, but much more in the 
books of the day than at the bar of a court of justice, or od 
the scaffold.* 



* The state of the prisons corresponded with the barbarity of the system. The ; 
number were fearful sewers, where both accused and condemned herded iogellMrDK 
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Bridaine, besides, was not aware of the good intentions of 
the Marquis de Narniers, but he was equally resolved to try 
all means. He would, if necessary, go and see all the council- 
lors one after the other. He would make the archbishop inter- 
fere. He would call upon the Marquis to tell the truth, and 
confess that there had been no attempt at assassination. In 
short, he would even go to the Duke de Choiseul — ^to the 
king. Did he not know the way ? 

Whilst he was walking through the passages of the Palais 
de Justice, full of these thoughts, a smell of burnt paper 
suddenly attracted his attention. He feared that fire had 
broken out ; but no one, among those who were coming and 
going, appeared to be anxious about it. 

As he reached the foot of the great staircase in order to 
get out, he found the explanation he had been seeking for 
before him. 

There was a fire in the midst of the court, and some books 
were burning upon it. He understood that it was one of 
those innocent auto-da-fes^ of which the sight was from time 
to time afforded to the people of Paris. 

Few on-lookers, however, were at this moment in the court 
or its vicinity. People might be seen coming and inquiring — 
the thing had evidently not been announced beforehand ; it 
even seemed as if it was carried on out of sight. A crier read 
the sentences, but so low and so fast, that those nearest to 
him could hardly catch some words. Two councillors, in their 

the commonest catilei It was only under Louis XVL that people b«gan to take an 
interest in the material condition of the prisoner. The Abb€ de Besplas, when preach- 
ing at Versailles, drew a picture of it, which deeply strode the king. The courtiers were 
astonished that such horrors should hare passed unobserved in a century of such re- 
finement. Beddes, the hospitals were no better than the prifwns. At Paris, as many 
as three sick persons were put into one bed — a century earlier, as many as six. Let 
it be observed, by the way, that these details are very unlike what Ohftteaubriand has 
related of the marvels of Roman Catholic charity. Protestant countries were already 
mach more faumane. 
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gowns, preBifled over the execution ; they eeemed rather em- 
borraBBed. One of them in particular seemed to think that 
the registrftr did not read quick enough, and that the twoks 
burned too slowly ; and more than one laughing clerk vas 
watching privately the effects of this impatience on the verv 
ugly face of the Abbe Cbauvelin — ^for it was he. Every one. 
even to the executioner, Beemed in a hurry to have it over. 
Instead of lacerating the books, as the Bentence ordered, he 
confined himself to tearing out one or two pages, and the fiw 
did the rest. Not hut that all the writings they were 
ing a pretence of destroying that day were bad, detestable 
in themselvee. Already had disappeared in the Qames the 
Lettrea Chinoites, by d'Ai^ns, the Vision, by Grimm, Chrii- 
tianisme dhxiiU, hy Damilaville, L' Homme-plante, by ijO. Met- 
trie, five or six pamphletB m which Voltaire's band betrayed 
itself at every line, five or six works signed by names more 
or less known ; all these atithorB fancying themselves clever 
for having tried to prove that man is hut an animal. The 
harvest, as we see, was abundant ; and we must allow, thai 
imlesg the Parliament gave up burning at all, it could nut 
have made a better choice for the fianien. But from the pie- 
Mdent down to the crier, from the attorney- general to ihr 
executioner, all felt, all knew that it was lost labour. Either, 
as partisanB of the new ideas, they only saw in it a comedy 
to he acted, until the age should be ripe for the regeneratioa 
prophesied, or, more sincere in what they did, they only im- 
derstood the better the uselesBness of their proceeding, and 
the nuUity of their efforts. Hence the embarrassment of all; 
hence the strange precautions liy which they sought at lensl 
to avert the ridicule, even although they were obliged to e»l 
Home grains of incense into the flames in which thev humai 
the books. 

There remained hut one to bui'n. Bridaine thoughl thai 
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the two councillors looked still more embarrassed. The crier 
read so low, so very low, that decidedly nothing could be 
heard. The passers-by had gradually increased the number 
of spectators ; there was almost a crowd. " Louder I " cried 
some one. " Louder I" repeated several others, and the crier 
raised his voice a little. Bridaine listened; he thought he 
distinguished the words poison, philosophy, venom, %mt 

" Ha I ha I" said a young clerk, "it seems that it is the 
Esprit of M. Helvetius." 

" Indeed I" said another; " have you just found that out? 
It is on his account that the ceremony has been got up." 

" On his account ? — and all the others?" 

" The others were only there to keep him company. The 
gentlemen of the Parliament consented to bum the book, but 
they would not annoy the author, who is the friend of almost 
all of them ; besides — you understand — the queen's mattre 
d'hStel, a late farmer of the taxes, with a hundred thousand 
crowns a year I When the poison is contained in a gold cup, 
it is the least that can be done, to throw it politely into the 
fire. The gentlemen have devised, therefore, this means of 
joining in one batch all that was burnable in France." 

" Do you call that being polite ? If my name was Helve- 
tius, I should not be flattered at having my ashes mingled 
with those of some whose names are there." 

" But his name is not in the sentence. What they wanted, 
you see, was not to look as if the Parliament had lighted the 
fire for him. — ^Are you going to bum, M. Executioner ? Well, 
whilst you are about it, come, bum this little trifle for us. 
There, the crier has just passed the book to Samson. Courage, 
friend Samson I Tear away I — a little harder I Egad I to-day, 
indeed, you may be called executioner of all kinds of subjects.* 

* " Ex6cutear de toutee sortes d'oeuTres." The name given to the hangman in IVanoe 
ifl " Ex6cateur dee hautes QiVLYTW."— Trans. 
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Gk)od ! there is V Esprit in the fire ; it bums, but it does not 
sparkle. The fact is, I found it dreadfully heavy." 

" Have you read it ?" 

" Six pages, of which I understood nothing* — unless that 
instead of its being entitled De VEsprit, it would have been 
more candid to call it De la Matihre! — Come, what is that? 
A man ready to throw himself out of a window ?" 

In fact, a man had just been perceived at the fourth story 
of a neighbouring house, clapping his hands. Two or three 
others, nothing of whom was seen but their arms, were trying 
to hold him back ; but he leaned more and more out of the 
window, and clapped his hands, which remained at liberty. 
At last they drew him back into the room, and the window 
was closed. The burning of Helvetius was over. 

" Some madman," said one of the two clerks. 

" Or some devotee," said the other, " whose head has been 
turned with joy at the smell of this infidelity burning. That 
is the end, I believe." 

" Probably. — No ; what are those men bringing there?" 

Two porters had just rolled a great bale of books near 
to the smoking remains of Voltaire and Helvetius. Then 
the crier read in a nasal tone, but perfectly loud and clear 
this time, and like a man quite at his ease, the following 
sentence : — 

" The Court, — Seeing the king's declaration, dated April 
24, 1729, concerning the books for the use of the pretended 
Reformed Religion, under whatever title, form, or deno- 
mination : 

" Considering that, notwithstanding the said declaratioDf 
and the sentences pronounced for the application of the same, 
there have recently been made divers attempts to introdnce 
these books into the kingdom, in order to perpetuate the 
poison that the late king, of glorious memory, had begun to 
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extirpate, and that the king, our present sovereign, had wisely 
pursued, even to its last receptacles : 

^* Seeing the constatation, dated May 15, 1760, that a bale 
of the said works has been seized at the house of one Dumont, 
a bookseller at Paris : 

'^Having heard the declarations and requisitions of the 
attorney-general in respect of the said Dumont : 

" Seeing the king's declaration, dated August 10, 1685, 
pronouncing condemnation to a fine of 1500 livres, and for- 
feiture of their license, upon the booksellers who should either 
keep or sell similar books : 

*' Considering, on the one hand, that he has not denied his 
knowledge of the contents of the said bale : 

^^ Considering, on the other hand, that he declares not to 
have sold any of the volumes contained in it, but to have 
waited, without even opening it, till a third person, unknown 
to him, should come and fetch it : 

" Declares, that he do not forfeit his license : 

" Condemns Dumont to a fine of 1500 livres only, one-third 
of which is awarded to the Crown, one-third to the General 
Hospital of Paris, and one-third to the informer, who has 
requested, according to the tenor of the decrees, not to be 
named. 

" As regards the books so seized, 

" Orders that they be diligently conveyed by the attorney- 
general's directions to the Court's depository, to be lacerated 
and burned by the executioner, in the court of the palace, at 
the foot of the great staircase, as pernicious and seditious, 
contrary to the laws and maxims of the religion of the State. 

"Given at Paris, July 15, 1760." 

During the reading of the above, the executioner's men 
had rekindled and increased the fire. The attendants emptied 
the bale. There were found in it three or four hundred volumes ; • 
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aai, &8 far as could be jmlgfed from a distance, tUey were 
three or four hundred copies of the same book. The execu- 
tioner took up one, then a second, then another, and threw 
tiem Bucceaaively into tbe flameB, after having torn them in 
two. The fourth time, he took an araifu] ; then another, and 
so on ; now and then he tore one of them. At last, all were 
on fire ; but it was only by dint of fagota that the conflagra- 
tion was kept up. The public began to laugh, and the two 
councillors prudently retired into the palace. People begsn 
to scramble for the half-burnt leaves, that tlie smoke carriM 
aa far as the outside of the court. Many seemed amused by 
them. Some, after having deciphered a few lines, showed 
ihem to each other, with looks of enrprise. 

The book that had just been lacerated and burnt by the 
hangman, at the foot of the staircase of the Palace of JuBtice 
at Paris, in theyear of our Lord, 1760, wafi — 

Bridaine had picked up two leaves, and had put tliein iolo 
his pocket, with a sigh. Let us leave them there ; we BbaQ 
find them again shortly. 

It has been understood, doubtless, from what window fim- 
ceeded those singular signs of applause. But &om whom Aid 
they proceed ? This remains for us to relate. 

The guests of Helvetius had been exact to their appoini- 
ment. The occasion made it worth while ; besides, no one 
willingly missed an invitation of M. Helvetius, even were il 
given for a fourth story, and one of the narrow streets of the 
oily. To those whom we have seen at d'Alembert's wen 
joined, by special invitation, some other members of the sect 
the Ahb£ Raynal, already celebrated, the Abbe Morellet, wb* 
was about to become so, for he was just come out of tlie 
Basttle, St. Lambert, author of the Sai'sons, Thiriot, Voltwre't 
factotum, two or three less known, Dr. Roux included, tht 
■itme who preached atheism with so much unction &nd Jbiti. 
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Had the quarter of the town appeared to them rather dirty^^ 
and the staircase rather steep, they could not but forget both 
on entering. The humble rooms hired by the late farmer of 
taxes had been metamorphosed, in a few days, into charming 
little apartments* 

When they had sufficiently expressed their wonder, for they 
had not suspected that he had dreamed of anything else but 
receiving his friends suitably — 

"Come," said he, "you have not seen all." And he 
opened, with a face of satisfaction, a little kitchen, fitted up 
as neatly as the rest, clean and nice, furnished with all the 
necessary utensils, but with common utensils, which were 
evidently not placed there for the purpose of a breakfast to 
be given by him. " Well," resumed he, " can you guess ? 
I intended that our frolic of to-day should be an opportunity 
for a good deed. In the teeth of the Parliament, that is 
about to bum my book, I am going to settle here, no later 
than to-morrow, an excellent young man of my acquaintance^ 
a clerk of Dumont, the bookseller. He is going to be mar- 
ried. He has not a penny, save 500 livres that a cousin 
of his has left him, he tells me. He intended to spend them 
in making his nest — and here is his nest built, and he keeps 
his 500 livres. He knows nothing of it yet. I wish to- 
morrow was come, that I might see his joy. He is going to 
invite me to the wedding ; I shall go I I mean to go I It 
will be one of my happy days. Well, well I gentlemen of the 
Parliament, while you are taking away my reputation in your 
way, I must regain it in mine." 

Such was Helvetius. It would have been necessary to 
seek amongst the highest order of Christians in order to find 
professing believers as happy to do good as he was : if he did 
his best to deprive people of the hope of another life, it is but 
giving him his due to say, that he left nothing undone like- 
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Trise, to alleviate tLa troubles of this for them. Everything 
in bim seemed to breathe beneyoleace. Hia iace, which was 
one of the handsomest in the kingdom, pleased withont 
intimidating; he did not like to be with people who were uot 
at theii ease in his presence. He excelled in giving without 
humbling, without giving pain — very unlike the coarse La 
Popelini^re, his imitator, who did no better than throw his 
money out of the window, and make his house a dull resort Ibr 
everybody. We must add, however, that he often allowed 
himself to he deceived. Is tliis a criticism t Is it an addi- 
tional eulogium? As we please. At least, it ia certain, that 
if he renounced the rewards of heaven in doing good, those uf 
earth did not fail him — the whole coterie, from Voltaire down 
to the commonest verstSers, vied with each other ia nimag 
temples to him. HelvetiuB was the virtuous man of the da;, 
the living reply to whoever dared pretend that in order tn 
bo good, a man must believe in God. To what degree maj 
this opposition and these praises have influenced his love d 
what was good ? Without these flatterers, would he have lovwl 
it as much? Did he perform good actions or splendid siruf 
as 8t. Augustine says. God only knew, and we are not called 
upon to judge. 

As to his importance as a philosopher, it would be euper- 
fluouB to show how much his position and his servioes had 
contributed to raise the sect. Very few infidels of the presenl 
day would subscribe his book ; very few would "be proud at 
having written it ; indeed, they would have no reason to bf 
so, for such a work could have no kind of BuccesB. " The 
work does not answer to its title. The author emphaticallj 
proves common truths ; and what is new ia not always trw. 
He outrages humanity by placing pride, ambition, avaiict, 
and friendship on the same line. It contains false quritatioM. 
puerile stories, a mixture of inflated and poetio style, with tie 
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langaage of pliilosophy. Little order, a great deal of coniii- 
sion, a disgusting affectation in praising bad writings, a tone 
of decision still more disgusting," &c. &c. It is not we who 
have written this, it is Voltaire.* D'Alembert, Grimm, 
Baynal, Diderot himself, who had composed more than one 
page of it — ^in short, all the author^s friends expressed the 
same opinion of the book in private, which did not prevent 
l^em, according to their usual habit, from overwhelming with 
sarcasms whoever dared to speak ill of it openly. 

To say the truth, the refutations had generally been miser- 
able ; the greater part were not so good as the work, perhaps 
worse. -j- We have already had occasion to remark how barren 
France was in good apologetic works. Amidst the overflowing 
of antichristian publications, scarcely could a few works be 
descried here and there, which did not by their weakness aid 
the efforts of impiety. In spite of so many charges written 
or not written by the bishops, the best work was still Abbadie's 
apology, which had had so much success at the end of the last 
century. } It was often reprinted ; bishops recommended it ; 
professors quoted it ; they only forgot to add, that Abbadie 
was a Protestant and a minister, and would have perished like 
another, if he had been taken bringing his book into France. 

Great were the praises, therefore, bestowed on account of 
the excellent young man that Helvetius was going to set up in 
his lodgings. Then they sat down and conversed. 

A conversation amongst literary people in 1760, was some- 

* Letter to Thiriot, Feb. 7, 1759. 

t " CatSchiame des Caoonacs," by the Abb€ de St Cyr, sob-goTemor of the royal chil- 
dren ; " Cat^hiame de t'Esprit," by the Abb6 Gaachat ; " Remerdement aux philoeophes 
du jonr," by K^mond de St. Saayenr, &c. &c. 

X The " Trait6 de la Beligioii Chrgtienne." by Abbadie, had appeared at Rotterdam 
in 1684. " "mi now," wrote BoBsi to Madame de S6yigo6, " I have not been moved by 
all the other books that spoke to me of Ood ; bnt this makes me yalue what I did not 
esteem. Once more, it is an admirable book. He Mngs before me Tividly all that he 
tells me, and obliges my reason to doabt no longer what appeared incredible t<wit" 
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thing qmt« confusing. In the present day, wc talk of lil«ni- 
ture, or politics, or philosophy, or science ; at that period, they 
were talked of, all at once, for all was connected, all wns 
mixed up together, and it was in great measure on this account 
that the Encyclopfedia, a medley of so many things, was the , 
truest expression of the society of that day. When v 
together now, everyitody — thanks to the newspapers — comee I 
with an immense common fund of ideas and facts ; then, this j 
common fund had to be formed in these very meetings. Eveiy 
time that people saw eaeli other, everything hail to be ssid; 
each peison bad to give information to all the others, and the I 
party in general to each one in particular. 

There were then no newspapers, at least in the sense tint 
the word has taken since the Revolution. The two publica- 
tions that came nearest to it — the Oazette de France, and tlie I 
Mercure, were but what we should now call Seviews. 

The Gazette de France had often changed character ; ■! J 
one tims free — with the exception, of course, of the 
at another, attached t<i the departmeut of foreign t 
which it became the official organ : its nature and comM 
were however always nearly the same. It ga^e all ti 
Government thought proper to pablish, or to allow to be pn^ ^ 
Irshed, whether of domestic, or above all, of foreign eveals. i 
There were few or no leading articles, save, from time to ti 
some sallies against the enemies of the French nation. Tie I 
news of the Court might be read there ; the marriages of lh» I 
great ; the receptions of ambassadors ; the hunts, balls, birtin. f 
and deaths of the great. There were many things wantinf j 
there, about which every one would have been glad to have » 
few lines at least ; but it might be seen at great length how j 
such and such a squadron had appeared in the Indian at I 
Mexican seas ; how such a Pacha bad either made or promild I 
reparation to the French flag; how the hardy nsariners of St. j 
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Malo and Havre-de-GrSx;e had taken so many whales ; how 
some of the Jesuit Fathers had just been appointed man> 
darins, &c. 

The Mercure was rather less the journal of government, 
and rather more that of the nation, inasmuch, at least, as the 
nation might then be said to be recognised. The Encyclo- 
paedia, through Marmontel, had a hand in it ; but the Mar- 
montel of the Mercure could not be the Marmontel of the 
Encyclopaedia. The Mercure was chiefly a literary journal ; 
facts only appeared in it, dressed up in sounding prose or in 
verse, more or less humorous. It was its business to narrate, 
after a victory, how the regiments of Champagne or Normandy, 
those patterns of the olden times, had beat the English, Ger- 
mans, or others ; it was its business to cry out, after a defeat, 
** All is lost, save honour I " which was not always quite true. 

Let us notice, to complete the picture, the Nouvelles EccUsi- 
astiques, organ of the Jansenists, the Journal de Trivoux, organ 
of the Jesuits, the Annie LittSraire, by Freron, one or two other 
reviews ; and these, with the reports of the Academy, give us 
all the periodical publications of the past century. There ap- 
peared nothing daily ; nothing that was complete ; nothing that 
was not necessarily far behind everyday conversation. 

We complain, and not without reason, of the inaccuracies 
that abound in the public journals. But how long do these 
errors last ? Generally not more than four-and-twenty hours. 
What one journal has misrepresented, ten others certify. If 
it has given us false news to-day, to-morrow it contradicts 
them. Printing, besides, necessarily stops the progress of 
misrepresentation. K it has the inconvenience of taking up 
things rapidly, which are but half true, it settles them, at 
least, before they have time to become entirely false. Dis- 
cussion is entered upon; proo& are brought in; it rarely 
happens that in a few days the most complicated matters are 

VOL. I. Y 
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DOt cleared up. At that period, there was nothing of tl 
All that labour which is done in the present day I 
journals and from documents, had then to be done in the draw- 
ing-room circle, and that upon hearsay, npon narratives modi- 
fied from one hoiu to another, from moment to moment, as 
they passed frxtm mouth to mouth. Some, from indulente. 
made up their minds to believe evetything, and they could In- 
made to admit every species of absurdity ; others orgiied for 
ever, and the conversation of even the greatest men often 
turned into goesip. 

Our Kneyclopsdists, all but Grimm, had been scarcely luU{ 
AD hour assembled, and what had they not discussed 1 Two 4 
three subjects, however, had had the precedence.. One, the tc 
agitating, was the representation of the JScosaaise, which fa 
taken place the night before, but had almost run the r 
not taking place, for the Government had repentetl of hai 
permitted it, and it hod been feared, up to the very last li 
that the authorization would have been withdrawn, 
had been sent to change the name of Fribtn in tho 
which too nearly resombk-d that of Freron.* 

The success had not come up to their expectations. 
tain part of the public had applauded, but the real pnblic bad 
remained indifferent. The piece had appeared weak, Tprv 
weak, as in fact it is, and manifestly inferior to the one of 
which it was intendeil to obliterate the impression. Th« 
Eeossaise had only served to recall the Pkilo»ophes^ ami to 
excite the wish to read or see that play again. If Palissot i> 
his attack had not always preserved the best taste, Yollaire, 
in the reply, hod always maintiuned the very worst. His 
Frrlon is a species of brute, whoBe absurd and odious {>art hia 
uot even the merit of being neceesary for the plot, 
ft coarse appendage, but an appendago in view irf 
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the rest has been too evidently done. Five acts, in fact, to 
bring about five or six scenes far more abusive than witty. 
If this opinion should seem severe, we would refer to that of 
Grimm, in his correspondence, some weeks before the repre- 
sentation of the piece. 

The public trial had brought out all these defects. The 
Encyclopaedia felt itself decidedly but ill avenged. They tried 
to throw the blame upon the actors : it was Mademoiselle 
Gaussin who had spoiled the character of Lindane ; it was 
Mademoiselle Dangeville who had spoiled that of Polly. 
Brizard had weakened the part of Monrose ; Armand had not 
understood Fabrice, &c. &c. But they concluded by agreeing 
that neither Lindane, nor Fabrice, nor Monrose, nor Polly, 
were after all worth much. They asked each other in alarm, 
if the patriarch was on the decline, and calculated, not with- 
out uneasiness, the chances that he might have of raising 
himself again by his Tancred, then on rehearsal. 

On the subject of Tancred, a question had recently arisen. 
When Amenaide was to be led to death, should the scaffold 
be seen by the public ? It was Mademoiselle Clairon's idea, 
who was to act Amenaide. Opinions were divided; the 
author's decision was waited for with eager impatience. 

Was it one of those questions, the importance of which 
arises out of the want of more serious subjects, and the idle- 
ness of those who discuss it ? No ; it contained the germ, as 
appeared at a later period, of discussions of the highest import. 
Tancredf without the scaffold, was Kacine ; I'ancred, with 
the scaffold, Shakspere. 

It was on this account Voltaire trembled. He had written 
to the actre^ to forbid her thinking of it ; to his correspon- 
dents to entreat them not to permit the thing, and Thiriot 
showed a letter in which this passage might be remarked : — 

"What say you of Clairon, with her scaffold on the 
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Btage ? Is it not a fine idea, to clian^ the French sta^ into 
» Place de Greve? My dear friend, we must fight tUe 
English, but not imitate their barbarous stag«. Lot ua study 
their philosophy— lot us send away the Jesuits, and hunt tlie 
wolves — let neither inoculation nor attraction be foolishly 
contended against — let ns learn from them to cultivate the 
earth ; but let us take ca.re not to imitate their savage 
stage. No, no I such an abominable fancy is fit only for the 
English theatre. If the scaffold were for Freron, I shonlJ 
say nothing; but for Clairon, I cannot put up with it." 

" Always Freron 1 " said Helvetins. 

He did not like this bittemesB. " He desirod to make war 
upon ideas," he said, " not upon men." 

" Always," said Damilaville. " He cannot rest when 
Freron is concerned, See what he writes me, under the sanu 
date : ' It is not enough to make Freron ridiculous — the 
pleasure is to crush him.'" 

"That is very wrong," resumed Helvetins. " We attack; 
others defend themselves. When we give blows, why an 
wa indignant and astonished if we receive them? Go OD. 
What more does he say?" 

" ' — the pleasure is to crush him ; but all these passioot 
are annihilated before the cordial hatred that I bear the im- 
pudent Omer. Since I cannot cut off the hand with whtoh 
he wrote his infamous petition, I ' " — 

" Enough," said Helvetius. " It would be very disgrace- 
fijl for us if such lines should come to be known, M. d« 
Fleury has done his duty ; he has shown more courage ill 
attackiug my book than I in writing it." 

It was true ; but Helvetins was almost the only one wbe 
did not allow himself to be carried away by those implscabte 
animosities, the heat of which was kept up by VoltaiiB. 

" He takes care," resumed he, " not to write me such things- 
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I, too, have a letter; here it is.* He calls the attorney* 
general *our enemy,' and nothing more. He consoles me 
by speaking of the progress of philosophy." 

" And he gives you,'' added d'Holbach, " a curious speci- 
men of it. You would never guess, gentlemen, the visit that 
he has recently had at Femey — the son of our Omer him- 
self I" 

This, too, was true. Whilst the father was ordering Vol- 
taire's writings to be burnt at Paris, the son went to sacrifice 
at Femey, upon the altar of the divinity of the day. 

They spoke of Femey, of Voltaire. They also spoke of 
Rousseau. 

What did they say of him ? They did not know what to 
say ; he was becoming more inexplicable every day. His 
Nouvelle Helotse, his Julie, as they said, was expected with 
growing eagerness. The booksellers were besieged by people 
inquiring about it ; its success was certain — ^more than certain. 

" Well," said d'Holbach, " I went to Montmorency yester- 
day, and found Rousseau more out of spirits, more bearish, 
than ever ; he had radely refused, that very morning, a bas- 
ket of game that the Prince de Conti had sent him, with a 
message, as an additional attention, to say that the game was 
killed by his own hand. On being entreated by the bearer of 
it, he kept it, but wrote immediately to Madame de Boufflers, 
that it was the last he would accept. Observe that he had 
received, a few days before, a visit from the Prince himself, of 
which he appeared to me very proud, in spite of all his dis- 
dain. He spoke to me a dozen times of his misfortunes ; I 
tried a dozen times in vain to make him tell me a little dis- 
tinctly what he meant by that term. The Luxemboui-g 
family are more than ever attentive to him. The hermitage 
is delightful ; it is the hermit who is mad. All the good 

* Voltaire always sent off several letters at a time. 
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sense he has, transforms itself into genius, and escapes by his 
pen ; very soon he will not have a grain left. He sees 
enemies everywhere — snares everjrwhere — calumny every- 
where. I imagined I was the last person that he would dis- 
trust. By no means; he almost received me ill- I have 
meddled, as he gave me to understand, and that with his 
Theresa, in certain plots against him. I thought at first that 
it concerned plots against his honour as a husband — an idea 
somewhat absurd, when the wife has so few charms, and 
above all, is so clever ; but no, it was not even that. What 
was it, then ? You know quite as much about it as I do.* 
The plots formed against him vanish, like his misfortunes, as 
soon as he is called upon to explain them. I reasoned with 
him as I best could ; he let me go on, and began again as if 
I had said nothing. I compared him in my own mind to 
those people who always think they have a robber hid mider 
their bed. They look — there is no robber. They get up 
again — the robber is come back. Meanwhile, he is exces- 
sively unhappy, and will be, I think, more and more so.'' 

" So much the worse for him I" said Diderot, abruptly. 

" You do not like him, Diderot," resumed d'Holbach, " and 
he returns your dislike ; but we should all, I think, be wrong 
were we to regulate our feelings by his. So muck the worse 
for him, say you. Well, the more I study him, the more I am 
convinced that we cannot equitably accuse him, either of his 
faults or of his distresses. He is like a diseased person, a child " — 

" A child who thinks himself the only rational person of all 
mankind." 

" As for that, you are right. Never man, under an ex- 
terior of the greatest humility, was more imperturbably satisfied 
with himself. Many other people are equally so, but then it 

* No historian hai yet been able, notwithstanding the " Confessions,*' to explain 
clearly Rousdeau's rupture with d'Holbach, and so many others. 
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is at least because they think themselves either good or clever. 
As for him, before telling you that he is the best of men, he 
will begin by relating a heap of villanies that he confesses, 
that he exaggerates, of which he accuses himself, with all the 
fervour of a Trappist. His life, he says, has been nothing but 
a lengthened tissue of mistakes; if you try to spare him a 
fresh one, he will resist like a man convinced that he never 
has committed one, and is incapable of committing one. The 
only way to be in his good books, at least for some days, is to 
give him an opportunity of playing the generous. You, 
Diderot, for instance, were a little less detested by him than 
usual yesterday. Do you know why ? Duchesne, the book- 
seller, had sent him the Philosophes^ in which Palissot tears 
you to pieces famously, and spares Rousseau in a manner that 
is sufficiently marked. Upon this, he manifested great indig- 
nation that he should be thought flattered at seeing himself 
spared at your expense. He replied to Duchesne, that he 
would not accept this horrid present ; that he had had the 
honour of being your friend ; that he could never take plea- 
sure in seeing a respectable man calumniated. — As far as I 
know, Morellet, he has never said any ill of you as yet ; but 
since he has helped to bring you out of the Bastile,* you are 
in his eyes the most virtuous and the most interesting of men. 
Render him a service, and he will immediately distrust you. 
Bring him out of the Bastile — if by chance he should get 
there — and you will be his enemy ; for the greater the service, 
the less he will be convinced that you render it without having 
some concealed purpose." 

"He is an incarnate paradox," said Morellet. "One is 
continually disposed to ask whether he is the most consum- 
mate liar or the most sincere of men." 

" If sincerity consists," said Helvetius, " in being convinced 

* By the interferenoe of the MarOchale de Luxembourg. 
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nt lie time of what a man brings forward, no one, I thiol 
can be more sincere than he ; if the tenn is only to be appUl 
to that kind of sincerity which beffina by inquiring' wlicth 
tliere is a permanent conviction of what is stated, then I a 
boldly that he is not sincere. All he says, he believes to be" 
true ; but as for asking' himself why he does bo, I 
tiiinks of it. This is the reason why he has maintained with 
ei^ual candour thinga the most contradictory ; this is 1 
why ho furnishes weapons to all parties. His convictions, tl 
result of mere instinct, are formed as he goes on, froin page % 
page. They are still complete and sincere even when he^ 
iibout to dispute that which he has supported. What did t 
do at his very first puhliaation ? You know tlie story. 

cast his eyes by chance in the Mercury on a queGtioti propt 

by the Academy of Dijon — 'Has the progress of arts uA 
SLienees contributed to corrupt or to purify morals?' — he is at 
once decided to compete. He is enthusiastic ; ho has already 
sketched m his mind a magnificent picture of the benefits d 
civilization ; he hastens to a friend, he lays before hitn 
agitation, his subject, his plan. ' It is the ass's bridge,' u 
the friend ; ' take up the opposite argument, and you Trill aa 
what a fine noise it will make ! ' This is a fresh ray of light 
and bchnld him attacking violently what he had at first iiN 
tended to support. You were the friend, Diderot." 

" It was I. As you sny, hardly had I let fall the war 
when he was quite as much convinced and as enthueioatio < 
before ; quite as ready to say black, as he had been to i 
while I " 

" But," said d'Holbach, " he has denied the adventure." 

" He tells a lie I" exclaimed Diderot. 

" Gently, gently," said Helvctius, " We know very i 
that the adventure is true. Ho has allowed you to t«ll it bf\ 
ten years without thinking of contradicting you." 
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" And he dares" — 

" Gently, I say. Is he a man with whom to be angry ?" 

" But if he tells a lie, we must" — 

" Prove it to him ? You would not succeed ; remember 
what I told you just now. If he has come to deny the fact, 
it is because he no longer believes it. Lay the blame on his 
imagination ; do not accuse his heart." 

It was thus that Helvetius was in the habit of explaining 
Rousseau's eccentricities. Is this system applicable to all the 
circumstances of his life and of his writings ? Perhaps. Let 
others decide. As to the adventure in question, we confess 
that it appears to us impossible to doubt it. Marmontel's 
Memoirs^ Morellet's especially, who was so impartial and so 
serious in his old age, amply counterbalance the tardy denials 
of Eousseau. 

The hour approached. 

" Gentlemen," said Helvetius, " the stake has just been 
erected. We agreed, as you know, to be at table " — 

Several drew near to the window. 

" Not so near," resumed he, " not so near, gentlemen ; one 
of those criers would only have to raise his eyes, and" — 

" And he would see us," said Morellet. " Well, what of 
that?" 

" What of that ? — why, that you might return very quickly 
whence you came, my lord Mords-lesy* 

" Silence I " cried Damilaville ; " the Court is going in." 

" Not at all," said the abbe, " the Court is coming out." 

In fact, the two councillors had just appeared at the top of 
the grand entrance. 

" Let us sit down to table, then," said Helvetius. 

They did so. Damilaville being seated nearest to the win- 

* The pan was Voltaire'i. The ardent abb6 did bis best to justify its correctness. 
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dow, could, even whilst eating, have his eye on all that was 
passing. " Attention I" said he ; "they are going to begin. 
But here is a vacant plate ; who is missing?" 

" You know that Grimm always arrives last," said Mar- 
montel. 

" He must have time to run after news." 

" Time to arrange his wig I " 

He was indeed most particular about it. 

" Time to be seen by the ladies!" 

" Time not to be seen by his creditors 1 " 

" Gentlemen," said Helvetius, raising his glass, " to the 
health of the Parliament I " 

" To the health of the Parliament I " repeated all the guests ; 
and they touched glasses, and the laugh and jest went round. 

"Good!" said Morellet, "good! — ^health, sanitcts ; which 
means good sense as well, which I heartily wish our gentle- 
men of the Parliament. Mens sana in corpore aanoJ** 

"What are they doing, Damilaville?" 

" The crier is reading — come ! he has finished the first sen- 
tence. Samson is tearing a book." 

"Which?" 

" Do you suppose I can read from here ?" 

" Is it thin, thick, small, large ? " 

" It is burning. Besides, it is too far off. If I had 
Grimm's eye-glass" — 

" My eye-glass ?" said Grimm. " What to do ?" 

" Ah I there you are at last I give him the eye-glass, and 
sit down." 

" Let me at least have a look." 

" Look, then." 

" Have they burned many already?" 

" They are tearing up the second." 

" Try and see when my turn comes," said Helvetius. 
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" Yes ; I see very well now. — ^Well I who is that priest 
who has just appeared on the staircase ? indeed, it is our man 
of Versailles — ^it is Father Bridaine." 

Everybody, at these words, had run towards the window, 
for the adventure at Versailles had made a prodigious noise. 
The eye-glass went round, that each might see him better. 
A hundred observations were made upon his face, his appear- 
ance, his costume. 

Meanwhile the crier went on reading, and the hangman 
burning. Damilaville had promised to let Helvetius know. 
He hoped to recognise the book by its size and cover. 

They related to each other, while waiting — ^for they had 
sat down to table again — ^the different traits, more or less 
authentic, that have since found a place in the biographies 
of Bridaine. 

" One day," said Grimm, " when he was at the head of a 
procession, he stopped all at once, got up upon a curb-stone, 
and began to say, * I am going to take you home.* They 
followed him ; and he led them to the burial-ground." 

" That is quite his way," said Raynal. " There is not a 
sermon of his in which he has not the art of finding out 
something new, something striking or extraordinary, to rouse 
people's attention. I have heard him often at Pezenas." 

" What place is Pezenas ?" said d'Holbach. 

" My birthplace, sir." 

" And that of your accent, probably." 

"Alaal" 

Raynal had often groaned over his unfortunate accent, half 
Gascon, half Languedocian, which had shut him out from 
the pulpit. To quote his own words, " Jie ne prechais pas 
mal,^^ said he, " mais f avals un assent de tons lis diables," 
On what do events turn I But for this accent, he would have 
devoted himself to the pulpit ; he would perhaps have had 
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great success, for he possessed all the necessary talent. Had 
he been born at Fane, Eaynal might have become a bishop ; 
bom at Pezenas, he became an Encyclopedist, 

" Nothing could be more curious," resumed he, " than the 
appearance of Father Briditine at Aignes-Mortcs, nearly forty 
years ago. The people of the place had reckoned, for their 
Lent sermons, on I know not what celebrated preacher. When 
they saw hiui arrive, a man of rather poor appearance, aiiJ 
quite unknown, they agreed not to go and hear him. 
Ash-Wednesday, ho got into the pulpit. There was nobody 
there. He took a bell and went tlirough all tlie Btrecta of I 
the town, ringing. Soon all Aignes-MorleB was after him. I 
He returned to the church, got into the pulpit again, ai4'l 
with his powerful voice, began a hymn on death. PeopU] 
laughed — he went on. Gradually the laugh ceased. Th^ 
listened ; at length they trembled, for Le paraphrased b 
hymn, and poured forth a torrent of images, enough to alantl 
the most hardened. His reputation was made." 

" I should not be astonished," added some one, " if Fatbw 
Bridaine became, if indeed he is not already, one of thoso 
men who livo in the imagination of the people, and whoM 
history, even during their lifetime, is encumbered with tra- 
ditions." 

" In that case," said d'Alembert, " he would have tlid 
character in common with a roan whom he surely does nol 
suspect that he resembles — Eahant, whom you saw at mj 
house last week. He has been to see me again. I induced 
him to g^ve me some further details respecting his poeition 
amongst his people. He is decidedly a real hero of romaoa 
for these poor people ; he has continually to straggle agaiaH 
the honours they would wish to pay him, against the incliiu- 
tion they would have to assign to him all the rights of th" 
leader of a party. If he had encouraged it in the least, U 
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would long ago have been one. Last year, when our great 
generals allowed themselves to be beaten, and in the north 
France could hardly defend itself, Rabaut would have had but 
to speak the word in order to raise all the south ; and at the 
head of a hundred thousand men, he might have expostulated 
against the abominable oppression of the Protestants. There 
must be" — 

" I think,*' interrupted Damilaville, " gentlemen, that we 
are come to it. I recognise the book. They are beginning 
to read the sentence." 

"Pass me the eye-glass," said Helvetius. "Yes — that 
is it — I recognise myself." 

His hand trembled. He saw that his agitation was observed. 
Helvetius had reckoned too much on his strength ; or rather 
it was because he did not reckon upon it that he had done 
so much to divert his mind. He had acted a part. He had 
thought to render it easier by assuming one of insolence. In 
^pite of himself, the mask had fallen off. 

" You smilcj Diderot?" said he. " Smile, if you will. I 
should in your place do as much. You know whether I am 
afraid of those fires. But there is one for whom all this is 
terrible — one who weeps, Diderot, while we are here laugh- 
ing — that one " — 

" It is his mother," was whispered. 

" It is she. Because the reasons of her grief are — absurd, 
shall I not pity it?" 

He knew that his mother had gone to pass this hour, the 
prospect of which had tormented her for a year past, in a 
church. He seemed to see her on her knees, praying for 
him. 

They no longer smiled. Diderot alone was in ill humour. 
He did not comprehend why the sacred interests of philosophy 
should not precede, everywhere and in all things, the old 
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fashioned feelings of natare, anil prejudices of religion. Be- 
sides, it was not the first time that he accused Helvethia of 
not knowing bow to he bold hut with the pen. He consi- 
dered him, like Malesherbea and Buffon, too much the gentle- 
man, and too rich to be » genuine philosoplier ; be did tml 
like thiit gloved hands should set about cnuhing Utc icrstaS. 
and in the great work of ploughing up the ancient soil of St 
Louis, he would willingly have said, parodying the words of 
our Lord : " He that putteth his hand to the plough, and 
lookcth back, is not tit to enter the kingdom of Keaaoii." 

He began therefore to look again. But as nothing conU 
he heard — " T should like to road that sentence," eaid he, 

" Here it is," said Grimm. " I have procured a copy of 
it. Here ia also"— 

"What is this ?" cried out Diderot. "Retractation tfc»l 
M. Helvetiua has depoeited at the Begistry of the Court !" 

" Read it," said some. 

" No, no 1" said others, wiwi appeared aware of the matter, 
and little desirous that it should be known. 

But Diderot read on : — " I have not purposed attacking «iiy 
of the truths of Christianity, which I sincerely profess in aU Hir 
rigour of its dogmas and morality, and to which I am proud 
of submitting all my thoughts, all my opinions, and ail ttt 
faculties of my being, certain that all which is not conform- 
able to its Hpirit can neither be oonforaiable to the truth. 
These are my real sentunents. In them I have lived, I sbaD 
live, and die." 

Diderot, while reading these lines, had interrupted MmseH 
two or three times, half-choked with indignation, and hslf- 
hesitating to believe that the document was iiuthentic* Bui 
Helvetins was seated, motionless, his eyes bent down — evi- 
dently he acknowledged it. Diderot still restra,ined himsdt 
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btft he was not a man to restrain himseK long. He had 
thrown down the paper ; his lips trembled. "A retractation I " 
muttered he ; then growing animate, " When do we expect 
the ancient idol to fall, then, if it has but to frown in order to 
make men prostrate themselves at its feet ? A retractation I " 
then, all at once, rushing to the window, " Bravo, my lords I 
bravo!" cried he. "Bum on, burn on — since there are 
still people who are afraid of your flames." 

It was at this moment that he had been seen leaning out 
of the window, clapping his hands, and resisting like a mad- 
man those who held him back. 

The tears of his mother, the advice of pious or prudent 
friends, the indignation of the queen and the dauphin, had 
decided Helvetius upon taking this extraordinary step. 

The history of the retractations thus forced from the in- 
fidelity of the last century would indeed be strange. We 
scarcely know which to admire most — ^the folly of those who 
exacted them, or the bad faith of those who dared sign them. 

Voltaire, the foremost in the attack, was also foremost in 
the recantation. But he did not wait to be forced into it — 
it amused him to volunteer it. He thought it excellent to 
laugh at those whose opinions he tiimed into ridicule, by 
disavowing his sarcasms, by crying out against calumny, and 
by giving himself out as the best of believers. See his 
letters. If those in which he pretends to be a Christian were 
collected, they would make a volimie. Did he hope to de- 
ceive? At first, perhaps; at a later period, he well knew 
that no one was deceived by it. But, after all, what did he 
care whether he was believed or not ? " If I had a himdred 
thousand men, I know very well what I should do," he writes 
to the Count d'Argental ; " but as I have not, I shall take 
the sacrament at Easter, and you may call me a hypocrite as 
much as you like." If he is taken ill, he confesses. If 
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Beriaus threatonings are heard, he will feign Hickness, 
to have an opportunity of confcBsiug. If a strangor of high 
rank and piety appears desirous to have bis profeseion of 
faith, he writes to him thus :* — 

" The great Comeille was obliged to reply to his enemies, 
that he Buhmitted all his writing to the opinioii of the 
Church, 

" I Bay the same thing; and I have pleasure in saying it 
to a senator of the second town in the States of his Holiness 
— still more bo in saying it in a residence so near to heretics 
The more I am filled with charity for them lu 
individuals, and indulgence for their errors, the firmer I anj 
in my faith," &c. 

So spoke the master — ao spoke the disciples, without Uh 
slightest Bcmple, provided the times were stormy, and ibn 
Bastile seemed to call for new guests. This bad faith wns, 
er, too common to he ju<lged too seYSrely. Retraejationa 
of this kind were something like the forms of poUtoneB. 
They had, bo to epeak, become a part of the langiiagij ; every 
one knew exactly how much to stihtract from them. To 
protest suhmission to the Church, was notJiing more extn- 
ordinary in the eyes of the world tlian to style one's-self in * 
letter the humble servant of an inferior, or to present reajtdl 
to a man generally despised. We may have seen caricatura, 
in which a man is represented as makmg excuses to his ad- 
versary on the field, and telling him with good hmaour tlwl 
in insulting him, even by giving him a box on the ear, hf 
had not the shghtest intention of offending him. Mrot 
people did the same thing in this great duel between intoxi- 
catfid reason on the one side, and degenerate religion on the 
Helvetius had just done this ; and Diderot appeared 
t, a man without feeling, for having been of opinioi 

e MAiqali Albergiiti O&puelU, aoiutor u Bologna, 1700. 



that when an infidel affirms he is a Christian, he tells a 
falsehood. 

These fftlaehmids have nut passed away with the despotiBm 
which served as an excuse for them. They are Btitl to be 
met with, under a thousand different forms, in hooks, in news- 
papers, in the language and customs of the present day. 

These forma may, however, be rednced to two, — the Chris- 
tian and the Eomanist. 

The Christian falsehood is that outward varnish of Chris- 
tianity which is spread in the present day over so many ideas 
which are more or less inunoral, sentiments more or less fidse, 
theories more or less dangerous. In this, we cannot deny 
that a certain degree of homage is paid to the divinity, or at 
leafit to the beauty of Christianity. Very few hooks in the 
present day breathe that coarse opposition, that deep hatred, 
hy which it was then good taste to he distinguished — always 
with the reserve of writing afterwards, if the gentlemen of 
the Parliam.eiit were angry, that " no attack against the 
truths of religion " bad been intended. Our authors in gene- 
ral anticipate reproach. Instead of waiting for Christianity 
to he invoked against them, they themselves invoke its aid ; 
they hasten to place under its safeguard what they would not 
dare to support in opposition to it. We are no longer told 
by an infidel writer at the head of his book, that he desires 
to live and die a believer ; but care is taken to scatter in the 
course of it just enough religious terms to deceive the ignorant. 
And, as we have said already, the ignorant, in matters of 
religion, form the great majority of mankind, the clevereat 
and most conscientious as regards other things included. 

And this constiltiteB the success of the second description 
of &lBehood, US we have also already observed, that which 
we have called Romanist. The ignorance of the present day 
in matters of religion ia nowhere more striking than in the 



laeility with whicli people paae, and allow others to paaa, from 
the one to the other of these falaehooils. 

If our authors have little of the Christian, it ia evident thit 
they have still less of the Roma.ni8t. K they only admit the 
simplest and most direct tratha of Christianity as a mutter 
of inheritance, and not by any means of conviction, how 
much more do they assiune the right of choosing- amongst 
those of the Church? And yet this Church, to which thty 
in reaUty refuse all authority ; this Church, to which titty 
know perfectly that they do not belong, that they never will 
belong, to which they could not belong without recantinff ail 
they have written ; this Church, in short, whose pretensioiw 
they know, and that they would renounce with disdain, pru- 
vided she were to try to enforce them in their own case — 
receives a thousand little marks of homage from them ; thej 
flatter her as if they feared her, boast of her as if they re- 
spected her — in a. word, authorize her to consider them as her 
chilrlrcn and champions. 

Thus, we have no more those notoriously false retractatJow 
extorted by fear ; but in their stead a thousand retractations in 
detaU, a thousand lies, which better serve the interests of ihr 
Church, because they are leas glaringly iatse, and because the 
authors themselves, very frequently, do not look into then 
closely enough to be aware that they are teUing untrutlu. 
For instance, what fine things are told us on the subject of 
unity I And yet, amongst those who boast of it, -who gin 
it out openly as one of the leading characteTtstics of a tnK 
and holy Church, how many have we who contribute to il' 
How many who really submit to those laws which establish 
the mere appearance of it? How many who would renwin 
Bubniiaaive to it, if an attempt were made to apply these Uw» 
to their own caHe ? 

True, the flhurch takes care not to apply Ibem ; but this 
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toleration proceeds in reality from the same principle as lier 
former severity. For a long time, authors were burnt to 
death ; and this custom, thanks to the Church, had become so 
incorporated with the habits of Christian nations, that even 
Protestants were long before they got rid of it. At a later 
period, only the books were burned: the author, by a few 
words of retractation, escaped all persecution. Finally, neither 
books nor their authors are burned ; and the authors them- 
selves have to fix the price they offer for their ransom. In ^ 
a century of liberty this is the best and the only means of 
obtaining anything from them. After all, this Church — so 
accommodating in our day, so cruelly exacting so long as she 
had it in her power to be so — is the same ; the velvet hand 
stretched out to us, is the iron hand that would have thrown 
us to the flames. The same principle lies beneath her present 
indulgence and her former severity — ^unity at any price. She 
knew very well that she did not convert the people that she 
burned or forced to retract in former times ; she also knows 
that the people whom she allows to believe or to say that 
they are her children, are not really such. Consequently, in 
both cases, what she has desired above all things, is outward 
appearance. In spite of Christ^s declaration, her kingdom is 
essentially of this world. This is her greatest glory, and will 
be her greatest punishment. 

" Are you mad, Diderot ?" cried out all the guests. 

"Oh I" cried he in his turn, when they had forced him 
from the window ; " so you want to make up matters with 
your enemies ? you want to put heart into them, and show 
them they are very kind to bum paper only ? Very good, 
gentlemen, very good I But I have nothing to do with it ! 
I swear I will not have anything to do with it I Ketracta- 
tionsl retractations I" He was already on the staircase. 
They tried to detain him, but it was impossible. 
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" Let him alone," said HelvetiuB. " Let hie ardour eool 
down. I was wrong " — 

" Wrong to do what 7" said Grimm. 

" To pour out three or four g^IasBea of champagne for 
Uim," said Morellet. " Is not that what yon were going 
to say?" But Helvetius remained thoughtfiiL 

" What a noise about it I " resumed Kayaal. 

" And a breakfast quite broken up," added Ur, Roux, whi> 
had never left his seat. 

•' It IB all over," said Damilaville. " The fire is out. 
Peace to your ashes 1 — What 1 another sentence?" 

It waa the one of which we have given the text, 
crier, we may remember, had recovered hia voice. He wi 
very distinctly heard. 

" Protestants !" said Helvetius, sorrowfully, " they do not' 
retract 1" 

" Diderot would answer you," said d'Holbach, " that il » 
because they are neither &rmers of the taxes, nor maltnt 
d' hotel to the queen." 

" He would perhaps be somewhat in the right. But no. 
If they do not retract, it is that they believe. We look onlj 
to man, and we retract ; they look to God, and stand fimi. 
But listen 1 — Books seized at Dumont's. — Fifteen hundred 
livres fine, of which one-third goes to the informer, who hta 
desired not to be named. Good God 1 " 

" In truth," said d'Alembert, "that sounds ill. The tliiiil 
of 1500 livres is 500. Exactly what yoiir excellent yoiag 
man, Duraont's clerk, had received from his pretended cousiu. 
Another lesson, my dear philosopher I You have preputd 
this nest for a viper. What I you seem q^uite cast down bj 
it? Did you think, then, that your benefits would never lighl 
but npon worthy people ?" 

"No; but"- - 
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" But what ? " 

" Gentlemen," interrupted Grimm, " I forgot to tell you, 
speaking of Father Bridaine, that he preaches on Monday at 
St. Sulpice. All Paris will be there." 

" And all Versailles," added Damilaville. 

"Shall we go?" 

" Why not ? " 

" Agreed. Who will take Diderot ? " 

" Leave it to me," said Morellet. 

" Good. It is in hig way, as he is of the profession." 

" Of the profession ? Diderot?" 

They told him the adventure of the six sermons. Grimm 
added the story of his excursion to Meaux, and visit to the 
bishop. 

The books were still burning. Puffs of smoke reached 
quite into the room. They shut the window, and resumed 
their conversation. 

But nothing could amuse Helvetius. He listened very 
little, and scarcely answered. The guests went away at last, 
and he remained alone with d'Alembert. 

"What is the matter?" said the latter. "That young 
man must have interested you very much, you are so afficted 
at having discovered" — 

" I am the guilty person, d'Alembertl" 

"You?" 

" This young man was a pattern of honesty a year ago ; 
unfortunately, I lent him my book." 

" Your book ? But in it you preach only virtue, disinter- 
estedness, and uprightness." Helvetius shook his head. 

" Virtue I virtue I Yes, indeed, the word occurs very often 
in my book. It remains to be seen whether, with our prin- 
ciples, it can be anything more than a mere word." 

" These are scruples" — 
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"But too well founded, d*Alembert. That young man 
believed in God ; he believes in Him no longer/' 

" That is not your fault. You do not teach atheism ?" 

" Not quite. But it might well be asked whether God, in 
our systems, is really more than a word. As for me, I have 
often confessed to myself, while writing, that if I did speak of 
Him, it was — how shall I express it? — ^from complaisance, 
from politeness, in a manner. Believe me, God must neces- 
sarily be all or nothing. If it be not He who moves the car 
of nature, He becomes but a fifth wheel of it. Well, notwith- 
standing all our phrases, we reduce Him to acting the latter 
part. So long as people keep to the theory, they may 
deceive themselves ; they will think, on the faith of our fine 
words, that they believe in God. Let the opportunity offer 
of acting as though they do not beheve, and you see what 
happens." 

"The gentlemen of the Parliament," said d'Alembert, 
" would doubtless be agreeably surprised if they knew that 
their sentence had given rise to such reflections on your 
part." 

" I am not," resumed he, " one of those who think a book 
good, simply because it is condemned to the flames. Besides, 
you have just seen that it is not the sentence of the Parlia- 
ment that has led me to reproach myself thus ; it is the other 
sentence, far more conclusive, that. a poor wretch has pro- 
nounced by showing me what the reading of my book has 
done for him. Say what you like, d'Alembert, this is a sorer 
punishment than all the censures and sentences in the world. 
If the God that we dethrone really exists, do you know what 
He had best do to punish us ?" 

"Weill what?" 

" Let us live a century longer, and allow us to witness the 
harvest of the storms we are sowing." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Let ns now follow Father Bridaine to the house of the 
person whom the Cevenol had pointed out to him as the friend 
of Rabaut. 

Not knowing his address, he thought he might get it from 
the porter at the Academy of Inscriptions. He did receive it 
there. His residence was Rue des Menestriers. 

Court de Gebelin had been for some time past the central 
agent of the French Protestants. A strange kind of toleration 
permitted him almost to take the title officially. The Pro- 
testants, according to the terms of the last edicts of Louis 
XIV., were no longer rebels, whose pardon might be asked 
for ; they no longer existed ; their very name was banished 
from official acts;* and yet a man was tolerated at Paris, at 
Versailles, in the offices of the ministers, in drawing-rooms, 
everywhere, who had their complaints for ever on his lips, 
and their petitions in his hands. 

This single fact shows how undecided and unconnected was 
the system of the despotism of that period. At the very 
moment that the Government was stained by atrocious acts of 
rigour in the provinces, the man who spent his life in con- 
demning them was left at liberty in the midst of the capital. 
The very name of Gebelin was a protest against the barbarous 
laws that oppressed his co-religionists ; it was but one of the 

* They were called " new conTerts." We shall see, forther on, what this meant, and 
what an infernal importance had been given to this word. 
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IS that had helped his father, Antome Court, to 
from the great king's blood-hounds. 

Antoine Court ! Here was another of those men to wl 
nothing was wanting but to have ehone upon another thi 
in order to r^nk universally amongst the celebrated chai 
of the period, and the regenerators of his conntry. 

It was in 1713. LangTiedoc, after all the ravages of 
war of the CamisardH, had recently had its share of the 
ral calamities. To the rigour of oppresirion had been ttAdei 
that of the disastrous winter of 1709. The nnhuppy coantty 
had been spared neither levies of troops nor enormous taxe& 
There had been enough to draw tears of blooti from iheet 
who had seen it before the revocation of the Edict of NanlH. 

That which distressed them still more was the inteimi 
state of the feeble remnant of these churches. They had nu 
longer either organization, consistories, or pastors. War and 
persecution had broken up and destroyed everything. AmongS 
tbe unfortunate few who still vegetated on a soil reddpned \)J 
tbe blood of their brethren, some rejected all hope, and locM 
for rest only in death ; others gave themselves up to all tli« 
aberrations of a fanaticism even more fatal than persecutioii 
itself. Prophets and prophetesses, weak minde thrown off 
their balance by the excitement of danger, vied %vith euA 
other in throwing discredit upon the inheritance of solid pietj 
lett by the Saurins, the Jurieus, and the Claudes. Ksoidei 
and absurdity threatened to destroy completely what fire aw! 
sword had left. 

Such was the chaos out of which rose Antoine Court. H' 
was not eighteen when hia plana were already formed. The' 
were, to bring together these scattered remnants ; to form 
assistants for hie work ; to stir up some, and calm others. Bi 
purposed raising in tiie Dtsert the pulpit which had been 
overthrown in the churches; to ascend it himself, pnideDt 
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and calm, and cause religion to speak a language worthy of 
her; to have consistories, with their elders, deacons, and 
regularly appointed pastors ; to revive convocations, synods — 
in short, the primitive Church complete, with its forms and 
substance, zeal and order, discipline and faith. And what 
others would not have dared to undertake in times of perfect 
peace, with the approbation and assistance of the great of the 
earth, he, a proscribed and persecuted man, purposed under- 
taking, with no other support than his faith, no other assist- 
ance than that of God. 

It was thus that Antoine Court planned, and thus he ac- 
complished his purposes. We shall not follow him into the 
details of this long and laborious career. Of the five pastors 
who had signed the report drawn up of the first synod held 
under his auspices, in 1717^ four* died on the scaffold a few 
years afterwards ; but also, towards 1744, in those very 
places where he had had at first so much trouble in bring- 
ing together fifteen, thirty, or a hundred persons, he had the 
happiness of himself preaching, or of hearing Rabaut preach, 
to assemblies of five or eight thousand. He had been the only 
pastor at first ; he left sixty behind him. 

Enthusiasm has more than once produced more consider- 
able results in less time ; but to follow up for thirty years, 
step by step, a work of reorganization so difficult and so vast, 
through inexorable dangers, without appealing to enthusiasm 
— on the contrary, by repressing it at first — is a miracle of 
perseverance and courage such as history has few, perhaps 
none, on record. 

In 1760, Antoine Court had just died. Worn out early by 
the labours of his fearful apostleship, he had gone to put him- 
self at the head of the seminary at Lausanne, founded by him 
about 1725, with the assistance of some foreign powers. 

* Hoc, VeMon, Axnaud, and Jhiniid. 
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Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, (ind the ceU'liratei! Al- 
phonse Turretin, professor at Greneva, hud actively conciirreii 
in the formation of this establishment. There, the work thnl 
Louis XIV. had conaidered buried beneath the mins of the 
schools of Saumur and Sedan, was carried on silently ; there. 
were brought together, from all part* of the kinplmn, thmi- 
who felt, as Court said, called to be martyrs. It was there 
that his son, whom we have just Been settled at Paris, had 
Htudied ; it was there that Eabaut's eldest son, afterwards 
known under the name of St. Elienne, was now studying, the 
same who was one day to ascend a diflerent scafibld from tbe 
one his father had braved. 

Court de Gebelin, the heir of these glorious traditions, had 
not, however, entered upon the active work of the ministi?. 
Not but that he would have felt quite as much as another, 
and more than another, the call that his father required ; lie 
had joyfully received, before quitting Lausanne, the diploma 
which was called a commission for the gallows. But he b«j 
heen distinguished, from his early youth, by talents so mniA 
above the common standanl, that the most zealous hesitat«J 
to expose such a. prize to the formidable chances of the Pro- 
testant apostleahip. It had been felt that his post was in the 
oeutre, and that from thence he could render eminent servicis, 
and all had been unanimous in inducing him to settle there. 
A general circuit amongst the churches of the kingdom hwl 
made him thoroughly acquainted with their sufferings, wann, 
and desires. Rabaut was their bishop, and had long l-wn 
such ; Court their minister for ecclesiastical affairB. 

Let us, then, make our way to his house in tbo Rue ilw 
Menestricra, as we shall have to see Bridaine enter it. 

Wo reach his study. We might, at first sight, think « 
had returned to that of d'Alemliert. Let ub draw neare: 
Never did such a mixture of study and business moat our ej» 
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Court is seated before a large table, on which are piled up 
books of all sizes, letters in all kinds of handwriting, a vast 
chaos, in the midst of which you will never see him lose him- 
self^ or hesitate for an instant. Of the two sheets lying un- 
finished, before him, one is a petition to the Count de St. 
Florentin,* the other a memorial to the President de Brosses. 
" Yes, sir," said he in the latter document, " I have found 
more than three hundred French words incontestably derived 
from the Arabic." — " Yes, my lord," said he in the former, 
" the individual, whose name is Fabre, has been two years at 
the galleys, for an action that would have been applauded by 
the ancients." He adds a sentence to the one, a sentence to 
the other ; and this does not prevent his thinking, as he goes 
on, of this or that other work in hand, which he may perhaps 
go and seek hastily in a drawer, in order to change a word, to 
add a detail, a note. You perhaps think that those two books 
on which he is leaning his elbow, axe there to help him in 
the same researches? but one of them is the "Polyglot" of 
Alcala, quite astonished to find itself in heretic hands; the 
other is that dark legend of Protestantism, the " Martyrology " 
of Crespin. There scarcely remain in the whole kingdom a 
dozen copies of it, so much has it been persecuted and burned. 
Here are ancient authors, open in various places; there, 
authors quite recent, in which his scrutinizing pencil has 
already made notes on many a page. This one is Le Culte 
des dieux Fetiches^ by the President de Brosses ; that, VHis- 
toire de V Yemen and La Table des rots Arabes, by the Marquis 
de Brequigny ; a third, U Explication de la Mosaique de Pa- 
lestrine, by the Abbe Amaud ; a fourth, the Traite sur Vinfini 
MaihhnaUquej by the Grenevese Achard, judge at Berlin ; a 

* Miniftter of the king's household, and in this capacity charged with all that con- 
cerned the Protestants. The persecution was put on the list of the king's priTate afBEkin. 
as if it bad been apprehended that be would not hare all the glory of it. 
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fifth, a Memiiir upon the Chinese, l)y M. de Giiignes, of Ihe 
Acatlcniy of InBcriptiona ; and an answer to thiB memoir, la 
Dotilei, hy Deahautesraiea ; a sixth, La Theorie de I'impSt, 
fnr which the author, the Marqaia de Mirabeau, -was at that 
moment imprisoned; a seventh, L'Hiatoire de» Perruques, hy 
Thiers, doctor of divinity, with quotations from the Gre«k and 
Hebrew, &c. ; in a, word, all that had l>een piiljlislied during 
the first six months of 1760 in the way of axchsologicjd 
studies and learned novelties. But whilst the epoch had taken 
up learning as an occupation, in order to fill up, io sonut 
meaiiure, by intellectual lalioura, the void which faith had 
left behind it in tie heart, he who was, aljove all, a believer, 
in bringing his stono to the temple of learning, did so be- 
cause he desired that it should be a temple Cdnsecrated to 
God. 

He had finished writing, and rose from his seat. 

"Eleven o'clock alreadyl" said he, "and I have pot wl 
received my letters ; aad Rabaut does not return," He 
walked up and down, with his arms folded. 

" Here he is, I believe. Ah ! it is you, Dumont," 

" Ahl sir" — 

" Well, have you been to see the fire ? " 

" Do not make a jest of it, air. Do you know who infonwd 
against us ? My clerk ! " 

"M. Helvetiu8'sj)ro%e',»" 

" The same." 

"How did you discover it?" 

" It would be too long to tell ; but the fact is sure — obI; 
too sure. Besides, he confesses." 

" You have dismissed him ?" 

" Of course — but what do we gain by that ? They will 
have their eyes upon me." 

" They have something else to do, Dumont. Beside^ 1 
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shall go and see those gentlemeu ; I mean to make them a 
little ashamed of their sentence/' 

"Very good I — but the fine, meanwhile? You know I 
have advanced it/* 

" The fine I of course I shall repay you — when I can. At 
this moment, I have not a crown left. All the funds I had 
were sent off a few days ago. Two hundred livres to the 
galleys at Toulon, two hundred to those at Marseilles, and a 
hundred to our prisoners at Aigues-Mortes— exactly, in all, 
the sum this wretch has received. How bad laws do lead to 
bad actions I K he had not been offered the fecility of remaining 
concealed, would he have thought of betraying us? And this 
fine for his benefit I A time will come when the question will 
be asked, how laws so immoral could have existed, or judges 
who did not shrink from the immorality of putting them into 
execution. But, after all, thank God, they did not find 
much " — 

" Not the quarter of what I had in my back-shop. Now, 
all is in the cellar. If they come back" — 

" They will not come back. There remains?" 

"A huncbed Bibles, I believe, and eight hundred New 
Testaments. As for Catechisms, there are fully three thou- 
sand, besides Psalters and Prayer-books." 

" Nearly as much, taken all together, as what was seized 
two years ago at Jean Corbiere's, at Bordeaux. That was a 
fire, Dumont I* What is the affair of this morning after that ? 
We are rich" — 

" With a buried treasure I " 

" Buried I that is indeed the term, since it is in your cellar ; 
it must, however, be soon taken up— on all sides I am asked 
for books. In Guyenne, since the great auto-da-fe at Bor- 
deaux, they do not know where to get them. In Beam, in 

* About dx thoonnd rolumet were boraed at Bordeaux, on the 17tti of April 17ff8. 



Poitou, in Dauphin^, the pastors complain of receiving so few. 
At Nimea, the d^pot wUI be soon exhauBtwi. Happily, the 
tair at Beaucaire is at hand; all my meaaures are taken — in 
a moDth, Dumont, your cellar will be empty." 

"God grant itl" 

" God wOl grant it. Here, I believe, are my letters ; thi-w 
must be answers on this very Bubject." 

The fair at Beaiicuire had already many times come to tlw 
help of the spiritual purveyors of the Protestants of the Bouth. 
In this great circulation of people and merchandise, boobs tmd 
pastors circulated with a little lees danger. Rabaut bad evert 
taken sometimes on this occasion the designation of dealer b> 
fine pearls, an innocent allusion, no doubt, to that pearl tij 
great price, which the Bible has assumed as an emblem of 
itself. There had been, indeed, even at Beaucaire, in 1734, 
an auto-da-fi almost to be compared to that of Bordevu; 
but these checks, which were rare, only served to lead to tlu 
invention of new means of conveyance. 

Tiio books generally arrived from Holland by Paris, sal 
from Geneva by Lyons or Grenoble. There were trustworthy 
merchants in every town who acted as agents. It was IB 
bales of stuffs, in boxes, or casks of goods — sometimes ev«j 
without any other precaution than a thick wrapper and a 
mark — that millions of volumes went from north to sonlli,' 
from east to west, from the brethren who were free to thf 
brethren who were oppressed. But amidst these couragww 
frauds, the Protestant authorities were still watchful th« 
nothing should be done beyond what necessity rendered Un- 
fill. A decree of the Synod of 1731 excommunicated whoei 
should bring in fraudulently anything else than books of ^l^i 
votion. 

However difBcult it was to procure a sufficient snpi^ 
books, it was often atill more difficult to keep them. ~ 
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edicts, renewed in 1729, had ordered the seizure and destruc- 
tion of all hooks for the use of Protestants. They were en- 
joined to hring them themselves on the first demand ; if not, 
they were suhject to an arbitrary* fine, fixed hy the governor 
of the province. 

In case of a second offence, the arbitrary fine was re- 
peated, but was then not under a third of the offender's pro- 
perty, and three years of banishment besides. Every kind of 
informer was admitted ; any parish officer or cure could intro- 
duce himself into houses, and make the required search. We 
may, therefore, reckon by millions the number of volumes de- 
stroyed in execution of these edicts; for education, the com- 
panion of the Eeformation, had multiplied books in all ranks 
of Protestant France. That was a sad day when the old 
family Bible had to be given up— the book which was doubly 
sacred — first, because it was the Bible ; and secondly, because 
of the remembrances associated with it I Children, their 
fathers, grandfathers, all, from their earliest childhood, had 
seen and handled it every day. It had been present, like the 
household gods of the ancients, at all the family joys and sor- 
rows. According to a touching practice, the principal events 
of all these humble lives had been inscribed on the first or the 
last of its leaves, and sometimes on the margin. In such a 
year, on such a day, a child was bom — and that child was 
the grandfather, the great-grandfather perhaps, of the father 
or the grandfather now existing ; for the greater part of these 
Bibles were of the early days of the Reformation. Then 
came marriages, then baptisms, then deaths, then again births 
— and were all these sacred mementoes to perish at once in 
the flames ? 

* This term is in the edict of 1729, and in almoet all those that relate to pecuniary 
penalties to be inflicted upon the Protestants. The right of confiscation, so odious 
already in the hands of tribunals or of the monarch, existed, in &ct, in those of the 
most inferior officers of controL 
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Court had juBt receiyed his letters, collected by a coiiiide<ii- 
tial porter. Two or three bore his addresB ; the others faa<) 
been received by various persons in Paris ; for although tlie 
police appeared to close their eyes, he had judged it more pfi- 
dent not to make his immense correspondence public. Tbere 
were also two for Babaut — (for M. Tvahar, for that, it will 
be remembered, wa« his name at PariB). 

"Well, Dumont, what did I gay to youP" exclaimed Court, 
after having opened the first that came to hand, " Look — 
read. This, however, does not come from a great distance: 
it is from my friend Delabrone, chaplain to the Dutcb 
embassy. It is true I wrote to him yesterday." 

Dumont took the letter and read : — 

" ' I had not waited for the receipt of your letter, dear 
friend and brother, to occupy myself aliout what yon mention 
to me. I have written t« our friends in Holland, and hope 
they will Boon have collected the Bum ; lint ae the antnnT 
cannot be here for a few days, I have procured, aa I best conlJ, 
the 1500 livres, and you shall have them in the course of the 
day. May it please God to send ua no worae trial, aoJ all 
will be well. — Your friend and brother. 

" ' P.S. — I have jnat put the last touch to ray work. Th* 
title cmbarrassea me a little. It will be, I l>elievc, The Sptri 
of Jesus Christ upon Toleration. What do you think rf 

it?"' 

" I shall reflect upon it," Baid Court " Meanwhile, b 

is your fine provided for. What 1 more money I Bat duB [V 

expected ; it is the quarterly stipend of the pastors to wliai»l 

the committee of Geneva allows a supplement." * 

" Will that pass on to Nimes ?" said the boobsellei 

" To Nimes, to Alais, to Toulouse. I have a person wbt J 

• Th* Btlpepd* ol thfl pMion &L that pdriod wara bpymi or dghi handed 
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takes charge of these remittances. He is a Genevese, of the 
name of Necker, a clerk in the house of Thelusson." 

" The Necker who is said to be so intelligent ?'' 

" Yes ; a young man who will make his way io the world. 
Ah I here is what I was looking for — an excellent letter 
from Beaucaire. Take it ; I see everything is pointed out in 
it. The addresses, the declarations to be made — very good. 
Your cellar will not only be empty in a month, Dumont — ^it 
will be empty in a week, unless we receive wherewithal to 
fill it again,'' 

Dumont went away, half satisfied, haK depressed. He was 
one of those Protestants of whom we have seen that there were 
many in the large towns, thoroughly Protestant at heart, but 
very little desirous to commit themselves. Shall we throw the 
first stone at them ? Let us remember the difficulties of their 
situation. The slightest infringement of the edicts might be 
followed by terrible punishments. It was a favour that the 
Parliament had not condemned Dumont to close his shop ; 
and had they wished to send him to the galleys, they might 
easily have fouod in these very edicts, more than one article 
to which he could have had nothing to reply. Had not Wil- 
liam Issoire, of Nimes, been sent thither for having received 
casks labelled black and white rosin, which had been found 
frill of Ostervald's Catechisms ? besides, Dumont passed for a 
Romanist. The forced abjuration of his father had trans- 
mitted the title to him, which he kept like so many others, 
because he needed it to gain his livelihood. If this was 
hypocrisy, whose fault was it ? — that of the unhappy beings 
who submitted to it as a disgrace, or of those who made it 
necessary for them ? 

Left alone. Court resumed his letters. He had a sort of 
register before him, in which he entered, as he proceeded, 
what he wished not to forget. 

VOL. 1. 2 a 
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" * To write to M. de Voltaire, in order that he may interest 
himself for Ghaumont of Geneva, condemned for life to the 
galleys, by M. de Saint-Priest, commissioner of Langaedoc, 
for having attended religious assemblies/* 

" * To see what has become of the petition of John Bessoo 
of Alais, to the effect that he be permitted to sell his boose 
for 4500 livres to Mark Ducros, of the same place.' -j- 

" ' To answer the Abbe Barthelemy, that I will go and see 
him one of these days ; that if I can help him to decipher 
the inscription, I shall do so willingly ; that the word in quet- 
tion is not in the Polyglot, &c.' 

" * To write to Lausanne, that the pastor, Campredon^ eta- 
not remain alone in Normandy ; that one or two coUeagon 
must absolutely be found for him.' J 

" To send to M. de Quesnay, § the beginning" of my caknik- 
tions on the price of com at Borne at the end of the reigi 
of Augustus.' 

" Ah I ha I " murmured he, as he opened the last letter, 
" here is the Abbe Caveirac renewing the attack ; || he ii 
repenting of having been too good-natured." 

" Come, come," pursued he, addressing Babant, whose step 
he heard in an adjoining room ; " come and see how far the 
Jides romana can go." 

Babaut came in — "What is it?" said he. 

" A paper of the Abbe Caveirac's, which is announced to 

* Chaumont, on whose behalf Voltaire wrote to the Duke de Choiaenl, ma odjti 
at liberty in 1764. 

t The Protestants could not dispose of more than tiiree thousand francs' worA ^ 
landed property. Emigration was impossible for landed proprietors, anleas tliey ahfr 
doned everything. 

X The churches of Normandy had only been reoiganized about the year 1744» If At 
pa5!tor, Viala. 

g The political economist 

U He had published, in 1755, in answer to the Memoir of Rippert de Moadsi:* 
"Dissertation sur la Tolerance des Protestants en France;' two yean aftflmaidikt 
had added an " Apologie de Louis XIV.. et de bob ConseiL'' 
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me, in which he pretends to prove that scarcely a thousand 
persons were killed in Paris on St. Bartholomew's day." 

" A thousand I my dear friend, he is very moderate indeed. 
People have maintained to me, that there were not five hun- 
dred ; and at the utmost, two or three thousand throughout 
the whole kingdom." 

" They must be mad, then ! By whom do they suppose 
they will be believed?" 

" By whom ? my poor friend, it is easy to see that you live 
amongst the learned only. They will be believed by all who 
are interested in believing them ; and the learned will believe 
them too, at last. Has it not already been affirmed in some his- 
tories, that the St. Bartholomew massacre was merely a political 
affair, a mere game in which the Protestants had the ill luck 
not to be the strongest and the most cimning? The excuse 
comes rather late ; it would be but too strange that the 
Church of Rome should have bowed her head for nearly two 
hundred years, under the infamy of such a remembrance, if 
she had thought to possess any means of throwing it off. But 
now, the way is open ; that Massacre, fifty years hence, will 
be nothing but a mere rising of the people, wickedly exag- 
gerated by us ; a hundred years hence, it will have become a 
pure calumny against good mother Church."* 

" Probably — and doubtless all that our children will tell of 
our present sufferings will be calumny." 

" Yes," resumed Rabaut, " if I had not a thousand other 

* Bossuet estimates the number killed in Paris, of whom 500 at least were persons of 
rank, at 6000 ; and those killed in the provinces at 25,000 or 30,000. " The news of the 
massacre excited horror everywhere," he addn ; " hatred of heresy caused it to b« well re- 
ceived at Rome." He denies that there was any conspimcy on the side of the Protestants. 
" In order to impress the idea of conspiracy yet more on the public mind," says he, " pub- 
lic thanksgivings were offered to God for the pretended discoyery. This iKurce imposed 
on no one, and the action just committed, was the more detested by the good, that no 
shadow of pretext could be found for it." Bossuet was, as may be seen, much less anti- 
Prote?tant than certain writers and preachers of the present day. 
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reasons for being convinced that the Church of Kome teaches 
error, her condemnation, in my eyes, would be manifest from 
this fearful facility of lying. Not a month, not a week passes, 
but I have to take up my pen against the most absurd false- 
hoods ; and it is not only priests and monks that circulate 
them — bishops, whose position, if not their conscience, should 
render them more circumspect, are all the bolder, as if they 
felt themselves too elevated to be reached by our contradic- 
tions. After your father had replied so well in 1752 to the 
famous letter* in which the Bishop of Agen, M. de Chabannes, 
accused us of rejoicing in the misfortunes of France, it might 
have been hoped that that accusation should never have again 
come to light. Well, not a charge against us is published in 
our part of the country, without reproducing or insinuating it; 
and this assertion, if it is false, at least is not founded on an 
absurd supposition, for there would be nothing strange in oar 
loving but little a country where we have suffered so much; 
but how many other accusations, purely and impudently fialse, 
are invariably repeated in the writings of these men ! One 
only, the Bishop of Nimes,-|- is an exception, and even he dis- 
tinguished himself in a melancholy way, in 1752, at the time 
of rebaptizing by wholesale. We have M. de Montclus, 
Bishop of Alais, who picks up the most infamous stories that 
have been related of Luther and Calvin, and all our Reformers; 
or M. de St.- Jal, Bishop of Castres, who accuses us of undermin- 
ing the foundations of morality, and of authorizing- debauchery 
and adultery ; or M. de Fontanges, Bishop of Lavaur, who 
shows us as holding out our hand to the infidel and the irre- 
ligious ; or M. de Crussol-d'Uzes, Bishop of La Rochelle, who 
thinks himself a great theologian, and yet cannot put togethff 
a sentence against our dogmas, without seasoning it witii 

* Letter to the comptroller-general, M. de Machault, ** Against the tqlfiration of 4i 
Huguenot.s in the kingdom." It was on this occasion that Antoine Court pubUshed )» 
" Patriote fiauQais et impartial" t 31. de Becdelidrrt 
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some falsehood against us. So much for written lies ; else- 
where, it is still worse. In the pulpit, in the confessional, in 
schools, in families, everywhere that we cannot follow our ene- 
mies step by step, the most absurd prejudices are sown and 
perpetuated. It is not the fault of certain priests, if the peo- 
ple amongst whom we live — who can see us, question us every 
day, — in short, who have but to open their eyes to know what 
we are — do not look upon us as a species of monsters, scarcely 
belonging to the human kind." 

Did he exaggerate ? or would this picture, which was true 
in 1760, be false in the present day? It would, doubtless, in 
some points, principally in one. It was for the interest of the 
throne that the Church, if she was to be believed, demanded 
the destruction of the Protestants. There was not a memorial, 
or an episcopal charge published, in which their liberal ideas 
were not represented as calculated to draw down upon them 
the severity of the royal authority especially. 

This is a resource closed against their accusers in our day. 
It would be opened again, we doubt not, the day that a Louis 
XIV. or a Louis XV. should come back: meanwhile, men 
vie with each other in playing the democrat. The Protest* 
ants are therefore permitted the love of liberty, by their former 
oppressors. With this exception, the old accusations take 
their course ; some just the same as in days gone by, others 
somewhat modernized, all, or almost all, as audacious as ever. 

" But let that alone," resumed the minister. " I am just 
come from the Palace of Justice. I have seen burnt — you 
know what. I longed to be with some one who could under- 
stand my feelings at witnessing that sight." 

" Look here," said Court ; " while the fire was kindling, 
another book was brought to me, which they will perhaps 
burn likewise, but which will nevertheless be an everlasting 
witness against their Church and themselves. Here is the 
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first copy of the history that my father promised us so long,* 
the last pages of which he only finished some days before his 
death. A precious manuscript is left me, that of the Oeneral 
History of the Protestants of France^ in their different places of 
refuge^ after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; it con- 
tains a multitude of details that he alone could be acquainted 
with, and which will be of the deepest interest to all AoBe 
families that have been broken up by exile. Unfortunately, 
there are but notes, and between notes and a book tbere is a 
vast difierence. I shall write that book if God spares my 
life.-j- It will be the labour of my old age.*' 

" One more ! You alarm me, Gebelin, with your projects. 
— Man appoints" — 

"And God disappoints; I know it. But God does not 
forbid our appointing ; above all, when it is for His glory." 

" And who tells us when it is really for His glory ? Can 
we ever clearly know if it is of Him we are tbinking ? I 
own I tremble for you when I see you in the midst of such a 
turmoil. Reputation and fortune stand at your door." 

" Let them come in, Rabaut, and we shall see — I, too, 8om^ 
times tremble — I, too, fear lest I should forget God for myself." 

* " History of the Troubles in the Cevennes," by Antoine Court. 

t This work was never executed, and the MS. was lost at Court's death. The Mlov- 
ing article has just appeared in a periodical published in Geneva, entitled, " La Semiiie 
Religieuse." " A discovery of the greatest importance to the history of the Beformed 
Churches of France has just been made in the public library of Geneva, hy a gentleflM 
from Paris, of learning and literary attainments — Mr. Eugdne Uaag. It is that of * 
manuscript of the History of the French Protestants, in their Tarioos places of refi^ 
written about a century ago, by the pastor, Antoine Court As is well known, Co«t 
was one of the men whose faith and energy contributed the most to maintain ProtestaM- 
ism in France during the reign of Louis XV., at a time when all legal existence was denic' 
it. and when the leaders of the Keformed Churches were either proscribed or pmuAd 
with death. Court published, in 1760, 1'HUtoire dex Camisards : bat he had not tinef 
bring out his more extensive work, I'ffistoire dn Refuge. In 1784, after the death tf 
Court de Gebelin, son of Antoine Court, the unpublished manuiicript of this went «* 
lost; and from that time no further trace of it remained. In the most unexpected m«- 
ner, it has been found amongst other papers, deposited at a later period in the libruy ^ 
Geneva. — Trans. 
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" Take courage, then ! that is a sign that you will not 
forget Him." 

" God grant it I But before I tremble for the result, let 
me tremble a little for the work itself. I have just drawn up 
the plan of that immense work, of which I have sometimes 
spoken to you in my letters — there will be twenty volumes, 
thirty, perhaps." 

"And the title will be"— 

" Le Monde Primitif, analyse et compare avec le Monde 
Modeme" — (The Ancient World analysed and compared 
with the Modem World). 

" Let us see your plan." 

" In the first volume, I follow out, in Greece and in the 
East, the generating principles of ancient religions, through 
every kind of allegory. The second is a universal grammar, 
followed by the theoretic explanation of the systems that I 
have used in the study of languages. In the third, which I 
think I shall entitle, ' The History of Language,' I treat the 
great question of the origin of language. The fourth, * History 
of the Calendar,' will comprise all that relates to the division 
of time, astronomical observations, chronologies, &c. The 
fifth is an etymological dictionary of our own language. The 
sixth and seventh, an etymological dictionary of the Latin 
language. The eighth, a collection of general observations 
on all that has gone before. The ninth, an etymological 
dictionary of the Greek language. The tenth" — 

" Enough I enough 1 " interrupted Rabaut. " You not only 
frighten me, you overwhelm me. It would require twenty 
men to accomplish all that." 

Gobelin laughed. — "You say twenty men? I begin to 
take courage. M. d'Alembert declares that it would require 
forty.* Let me try, and we shall see that one will be quite 

* Authentic. 
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sufficient. Do you see this manuscript ? It is a dissertation 
in which I show that the Languedocian is anterior to the 
invasion of the Visigoths. I give the etymology of more than 
twelve hundred words in that language, of which about two 
hundred are Greek, six hundred Celtic, the rest Latin ot 
Oriental. There are more than a hundred pages there, and 
large as you see. How much time do you think I spent 
upon it? 

"A month?" 

" Six days ; and I was very far from having nothing else 
to do." 

"Your materials were ready. You only arranged and 
wrote them down." 

" Not at all. I did not know at the heginning" the tenth 
part of what I discovered or imagined as I went on. Lately, 
at the Marquis of Auhais's, an old Bible was brought to me, 
in the language of the Grisons, which I had never studied in 
my life ; and there I was, drawing up, on the spot, I know 
not how many observations on that idiom, its origin, historv, 
&c. When I began to study the Anglo-Saxon books of the 
Venerable Bede, I had only to apply my key to them, and I 
read them like French.' ' 

" I know well you do not study ; you devour ; biit" 

" But here is a great deal of pride, you were g'oing to say. 
There is some — yes, I feel it — but less than you seem to fear. 
Would I give all these details to another but you ? I have 
spoken to you as to a second self. If I reach the aim I wish, 
to God, to God alone, be the glory I But either I shall die 
on the way, or I shall reach it."* 

* Only the nine first volumes appeared; but the author's manuscript at his d fn th in 
1784, filled more than fifty portfolios, folio size. The letters and papers relating to Pin- 
testant affairs, formed, according to the testimony of Rabaut, a still more considenUi 
mass. All has been lost. [The Soci6t6 Historique du Protestantisme Franqaia, foondei 
in 1852, has succeeded in tracing some of these lost documents, ice. — Trans.} 
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"Gebelin, you may say what you please, but I do not 
approve of these gigantic projects ; I cannot help seeing in 
them something like a challenge thrown out against Provi- 
dence. Take care. God forbids covetousness ; and science 
is likewise a species of riches. All that destroys the miser 
who heaps up gold, pride, avidity, attachment to the things of 
earth— -do not you know that they may be felt by him who 
heaps up knowledge ? But, forgive me, dear brother, forgive 
me ! You do not need my counsel." 

" Not need it ! Oh I rather would that I had you con- 
stantly at my side 1 You would compel me to be wiser ; 
besides, you would give my labours a more practical direc- 
tion. You would teach me to do a little less for the learned, 
and a little more for men in general. We should resume our 
project of a translation of the Bible." 
" Do you give it up entirely ?" 
** I began very recently to translate some Psalms." 
" God be praised I But shall you continue ?" 
" I was alarmed — I, who am seldom alarmed, not at the la- 
bour, but at the responsibility. I have done enough, however, 
to convince me how far we are as yet from being able to say 
that the Old Testament is translated. But of all the versions 
I have had before my eyes, the worst is decidedly the Vulgate. 
And to think that in their Council of Trent they have dared 
to declare it authentic and unassailable I I have made poor 
Abbe Amaud pass some unpleasant hours on account of that 
unfortunate decree. I showed him, that in the twenty-second 
psalm alone, *8uch as his Church sings it, there are two or 
three passages where the meaning is quite contrary to the 
true one ; he . was obliged to allow it. He asked me if our 
translators had never made any like mistakes. I answered, 
that our translators are men, and that we have never declared 
them infallible. You should have seen him then, trying to 
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prove how that the Church, by declaring the Ynlgate authentic, 
and forbidding its being rejected, did not mean to pit)claim 
its infallibility. ^But^' said I, 'supposing that to be tlie 
case, the decree of the Council would be only the more extnk 
ordinary. What ! acknowledge that the Vulgate has faults, 
and declare that it must be used for ever and always, as if it 
had none I ' He was on thorns ; I thought it best to laugh— 
*• Confess,' said I, ' that it is a hard task to be at the same 
time both a learned man and a Romanist ! ' Another ques- 
tion, upon which I have almost brought him to acknowledge 
himself rebellious to the Council of Trent, is that of the 
Apocrypha. He allows — and how could he deny it ? — that 
neither the Jews, nor the Fathers, nor the Doctors, nor the 
Church herself, before this Council, ever put these books on 
the same footing with the others. The whole question, then, 
is, to ascertain whether the Council, after such precedents, 
could have the right of putting them there. He tries to prore 
it. I then ask him, whether, in his heart and conscience, he 
believes the decree good and correct ; and as, after what he 

has just allowed, he could not venture to maintain it ' See, 

then,' I say to him, * to what you are reduced ! This decree 
— by which the Church gives you as authentic, as sacred, 
writings hitherto unauthentic — ^you do not believe any more 
than I do; you confine yourself to maintaining that the 
Church had a right to make it ; or, in other t^rms, a right 
to decree error. Is that submission? Is that being i 
Romanist?'" 

" I have seen few people," said Eabaut^ " who were Bomas- 
ists otherwise. They grant the Church, in theory, as manj 
rights as she chooses; but to believe, in reality, all she teaches, 
is quite another thing. I, too, have sometimes amused rnvself 
by condemning people in the name of the Council of Trent, 
who professed and believed themselves Bomanists; thanks to 
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tlie care which had been taken to conceal many an article 
from them, which would have made them reject the rest. All 
this would be amusing enough, if the champions of the Church 
of Eome were reduced to these poor shifts as their only arms ; 
but the nearer you are to making them confess that they are 
not Romanists, the more they will show you by their animosity 
and violence, that they are only too much so. They persecute 
us, in short, much less because they are good Romanists than 
because they fear not to be so ; we have no greater enemies 
than those who are obliged to harden themselves the most 
against our arguments, and it would seem as if every one 
chose the very points on which we embarrass him the most, 
to impute to us as crimes. The priests, for instance, with- 
out being by any means equal to the Abbe Amaud, all know, 
doubtless, more or less, what you were saying just now on the 
subject of the Apocrypha, and yet, to hear them speak, one of 
their chief complaints against us, one of the principal sources 
of their indignation, is that we have, say they, mutilated the 
Bible by taking from it those books." 

** It is well," added Gebelin, " if they do not turn into ridi- 
cule the somewhat antiquated language of our old versions 
and of our psalms, as if we were further removed from the 
French of Pascal and Racine than they themselves are from 
the Latin of Virgil and Cicero I And yet we come before the 
great models ; they made their abominable Latin after Virgil, 
after Cicero. It would seem that the Abbe de Caveirac, in 
the midst of his atrocious calculations on the St. Bartholomew, 
finds means besides to let fly some arrows at us on that head. 
I shall send this letter to Delabroue. He will get the work, 
and as he has already broken a lance more than once with the 
author — But I forgot; there are also two letters for you. 
Here they are." 

" This— what is the seal I " 
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" Let me see. Richelieu's arms I " 

Rabaut opened it, not without some emotion. 

He was invited to be at Versailles the day after the nert 
The letter was signed by one of the Marshal's secretaries. 

"Grod be praised I" said he. "The petition has been 
read." 

"By the king?" 

" The letter does not say so ; but" — 

" If it does not, do not be too sure of it." 

" I shall see the Duke — that is something." 

" Perhaps a great deal — perhai>s nothing. There is enough 
to make one shudder, my poor friend, when one thinks on 
what may hang, in those unfortunate courts, the fate of a 
thousand, of a million of human beings ; for it is often all one 
to those who have to decide upon it. A moment of good or 
bad humour, a chance, a mere nothing, a word that may please 
or displease in a petition of twenty pages — ^and either an ini- 
quity may be put a stop to, or may continue for a hundred 
years longer !" 

" Here is something which comes but too much to the sup- 
port of your assertion, I think," said Rabaut, as he broke the 
seal of the second letter. " Exactly ! I recognised the writ- 
ing. Look ! Marie Durand, prisoner of Jesus Christ at tkt 
Tower of Constance^ 

"Did she know you were at Paris?" 

" No : she writes to Nimes. It is from thence that her 
letter has been sent to me." 

" Is she not the oldest of our poor sisters at Aignes-Mortes?" 

" Anne Gaussaint, of Sommieres, has been there for thirty* 
seven years ; five others for more than thirty. Marie DuraDd 
only entered the Tower in 1732, the year that her brother tht 
minister was executed at Montpellier." 

" Eight-and-twenty, thirty, seven-and- thirty years of bb- 
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prisonment for poor women, because they were seen praying 
to God otherwise than the king, or the king's confessor, chose I 
The heathen were more humane ; they sent people to death 
at once." 

"More humane, indeed, and, above all, more excusable; 
because there was a deadly strife between their gods and the 
God of the Christians." 

" Could it be ascertained about how many prisoners we 
have?" 

" At Aigues-Mortes, nineteen." 

" I know ; but elsewhere ?" 

" Elsewhere I the number cannot be fixed I There are 
some in all the convents of the south. Many may be dead 
without its being known ; many, of whom we have lost sight, 
doubtless are still alive. It is terrible, Gebelin, even to pass 
by those gloomy abodes, silent as the grave, where these 
women, who have been torn from their husbands, their chil- 
dren, and their parents, are slowly wearing out their lives I * 
The cases of abduction are less frequent than we have seen 
them at other periods ; but the edicts exist, the threats con- 
tinue, the sword hangs no less over our heads 1 When a 
family is assembled, its members never can say but that it 
may be for the last time. Veiy lately, during a season of 
truce, which we began to hope might be prolonged, the Tower 
of Constance received two fresh captives. One was Bruyn's 
mother: she was taken returning from an assembly; her 
husband was sent to Toulon, and she to Aigues-Mortes. The 
other was quite a young woman, Margaret Robert, arrested by 
order of Marshal Thomond, governor of Guyenne. What had 

*"It is just, air, that the local authorities should be paid for the journeys made in 
Older to arrest and convey the daughters of the Protestants to the houses appointed for 
their education. When the parents are really unable to pay these expenses, I shall take 
the measures necessary to meet them."— Despatch of M. de St. Florentin to the Commis. 
•icmerat Bxin&a.—July 10, 1751. 
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she done ? nothing more than thousands of others ; she had 
refused to be married by a priest, and it was I who united 
them. It was thought expedient to make an example ; toA 
the first who came to hand was taken, or rather one wm 
chosen who was young, beautiful, and interesting*, in ordcJ 
that her misfortune might have a more painful publicity. Her 
husband, Vincent d'Uzes, who has been left at liberty, is 
almost mad with despair/' 

" He has written to me,'' said Gebelin, " to entreat xbe to 
interest myself in her behalf. I have left no stone unturl^ed, 
but in vain. The pardon of a criminal, condemned by the 
courts of justice, is more easily obtained here than that of a 
Protestant under sentence of one of those condemnations that 
fall upon us by chance, and without form of trial. Onr tyrants 
fear, and reasonably enough, that by mitigating the sentenee 
they may appear to admit its injustice ; they prefer consigiiing 
to oblivion a man at the galleys, or a woman in the depths df 
a prison, to acknowledging publicly why they were put there, 
or why left there." * 

" We have had a melancholy proof of it," added Babantj 
" in the instance of one of these poor women, Jeanne Guin- 
gues. She had a son in the army. This son was killed at 
Fontenoy, in 1745. Amidst the transports of joy excited 
throughout the kingdom by the victory, we thought the 
moment propitious for soliciting the Hberation of the mother. 
It was refused. Eight or ten years afterwards, the eldest d 



* " It is now a long while, sir, since you gave me a good report of the conduct of (ki 
individual named Serre!), detained for twenty years past at the fort of Brescon, forhaTi^ 
married the sister of a preacher. The king purposes granting him his flreedoBL*— B» 
spatch of M. de St. Florentin to the Commissioner of Languedoc. (Lenain d'AsfeML) K 
may easily be understood that the government was little disposed to grant pardons wliick 
recalled similar condemnations ; thus the sentence of liberation intimated tliM i 
criminal had testified an earnest repentance for his crime. Often, Ukewtee, fbr fttf fl* | 
pardon should appear to declare his innocence, certain restrictions were added. A* 
this same Serres, on leavii^ the fort of Brescou, was banished firom Iiangoedoe. 
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her grandsons was killed in the service. There were fresh 
solicitations and fresh refrisals ; and she is still at Aigues- 
MortesI Marie Dnrand, like the greater part of her com- 
panions, had ended by forgetting freedom ; for a long time, 
her letters only expressed entire resignation. It appears that 
friends have given her some hope, and now she is thoroughly 
unhappy. She writes continually to entreat me to exert my- 
self in her favour. Again, in this letter, see — * In the name 
of Divine mercy, do everything in your power to rescue us 
from our terrible sepulchre.' Poor woman ! What can I do ? 
what can we do?" 

" What can we do, indeed, when those we have to solicit 
on their behalf are not at liberty to yield to our solicitations ? 
In all the steps that I have taken for our prisoners, I have 
never yet seen any one, from the Duke de Choiseul down to 
the humblest clerk, who did not receive me well, and appear 
interested in their fate. At first, I went away fiiU of hope 
after each visit ; I was astonished to have succeeded so well 
and so quickly. B;ut days and months passed away, and the 
pardon never arrived. You have seen the governor himself, 
the Duke de Fitz- James, solicit, not two years ago, the libera- 
tion of the captives of Aigues-Mortes, and unable to obtain it. 
The reason is, that in these affairs, every one — ^governors, in- 
tendants, ministers, the king himself — are but jailers for the 
Church, and the Church is inexorable. I am convinced that 
the Count de St. Florentin, the man who for forty years past 
has been the instrument of all our sufferings, is perpetually 
contending with the bishops. It has been proved to me by 
documents. There has not been one act of rigour that the 
bishops would not have wished more complete or greater ; not 
a mitigation respecting which they have not manifested dis- 
pleasure, as though it had been treachery towards them and 
the Church. M. de St. Florentin tells all who will listen to 
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him, that his archives would throw a strange light on this 
suhject. Let them keep these archives carefully ; for should 
persecution be out of fashion one of these days, the clergy of 
France will not fail to throw all the odium on tlie Govern- 
ment. In some histories, has it not already been attempted 
to make the Inquisition a mere secular tribunal, an entirely 
political institution, for the horrors of which, consequently, 
the Church ought not to be blamed?" 

They were at this point of their conversation when Father 
Bridaine was announced. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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